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Bar Association’s 
New Insurance Code 


Is Ready At Last 


Draft to Be Submitted for Consid- 
eration at Annual Meeting 
Next Year 


BROSMITH IS CHAIRMAN 


Little That Is . Novel or Untried 
Except in Classification and 
Powers Sections 





The committee on insurance law of the 
American Bar Association, which has for 
a long time been working on a revised 
draft of statutory provisions relating to 
the business of insurance, has now com- 
pleted the final draft to be submitted to 
the American Bar Association at the an- 
nual meeting in 1927, 
as a model code 
law in its 


This is regarded 
which, if enacted into 
entirety in any of the 
and proper 


states, 


will provide adequate regu- 


lation of insurance and insurance com- 
panics of all kinds. 
thick book. 
William Brosmith of the 
chairman of the committee, 
bers being: H. M. 
Jay R. 
Newark; David Rumsey, 


It makes a pretty 


Travelers is 
other mem- 
Houston; 
Alfred Hurrell, 
New York. 
Nothing Radically New 

Chairman Brosmith said: 

“There is very little that is novel or 
untried other than in the sections which 
relate to the classification and powers 
of insurance companies and possibly in 
the arrangement of the chi ipters and sec- 
tions. Most of the provisions have borne 
the test of time and experience as laws 
in a number of the states but the com- 
mittee has believed: it to be proper to 
omit from this draft quite a number of 
statutory provisions which have been en- 
acted into law at different times in quite 
a number of the states and which, in the 
opinion of the committee, are not essen- 
tial for the proper regulation of insur- 
ance or for the protection of public in- 
terests. 

“Tf the investigations into the reserve 
requirements for insurance companies 
now in progress shall result in definite 
recommendations on the part of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and other insurance organiza- 
tions, it will, of course, be necessary to 
revise again those portions of this draft 
which deal with the matter of reserves. 

“The arrangement is such, each section 
Starting at the top of a new page, that 
this Code or any of its parts may be 
submitted to legislative and other bodies 
engaged in the preparation of laws regu- 
lating insurance. 


Garwood, 


Benton, Boston; 


The Reciprocals 

In the section relative to reciprocal or 
interinsurance it is provided that at least 
two hundred separate risks, aggregating 
not less than $2,500,000, all executed con- 
tracts or bona fide applications, must be 
on hand before the reciprocal or inter- 
insurance can get authority to do busi- 
ness. 

Along the line of liability for losses, 


(Continued on Page 16) 























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
| of London 











100 William Street, New York 


| A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 















































The Insurance Company of North America has never 
lacked widespread and capable representation. The 
most aggressive insurance agents are attracted to its 
standards—because it enjoys national protection for 
dependability, because its scope of protection covers 
every property insurance need and because in its field 
organization and head office it is equipped to render 
the type of service that every agent needs for maxi- 
mum success. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
Philadelphia 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of protection except life. 





Founded 1792 

















Celebrate With Us 


Next June this Company will celebrate its Eightieth Anniversary 
with a great Convention in Philadelphia, to be attended by Field rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the country. 


The PENN MuTUAL has places for capable, hard-working men and 
women who are devoted to the highest ideals of life insurance. Con- 
tracts are satisfactory, and the conditions and atmosphere of a PENN 
MuTuaAL agency relationship are of the kind that creates enthusiasm 
and assures permanency. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 


























Metropolitan’s New 
Monthly Premium 
Ordinary System 


Industrial Method of Collecting 
and Accounting Now 
in Operation 


REVIVALS ARE LIBERALIZED 


Change of System Means Much 
Less Detailed Work; Circular 


On Reinstatement 


President Haley Fiske of the Metro- 
politan Life has advised the field force of 
that company of the discontinuance of 
the former method of collecting and ac+ 
counting for monthly premium Ordinary 
business, for which is being substituted 


the Industrial method of 


Department 
collecting and accounting. 

The business is thrown into debits of 
agents, the same as in the Industrial De- 
partment, and a monthly account is kept 
for each individual on which he deter= 
mines the amount to be remitted through 
the “advance and arrears system” of 
debits and credits. Each policyholder is 
given a premium receipt book in which 
entries of collections are made and this 
obviates the necessity of the Home Office 
writing receipts each month, invoicing 
them, and sending them to the district; 
and also obviates the work of checking 
back to see that an accounting is made 
of each individual item. The record of 
the district and the individual (starting 
November 1) is based upon the premium 
increase, and likewise the compensation 
is so based. These accounts are monthly 
instead of weekly accounts. 

Dated First of Following Month 

The Metropolitan issues the business 
every day but it is all dated the first of 
the following month. As it goes from 
one place to another it is transferred 
from one debit to another, the same as 
in Industrial. Where business is can- 
celled it is taken off and listed in the 
lapse register. 

The rules as to revival have been lib- 
eralized by declaring a discretionary pe- 
riod from the end of the thirty-one days’ 
grace period to the date of the next 
regular monthly account. The agent can 
collect a premium in that period by speci- 
fying himself. that the insured is still in 
good health. 

Letter About Reinstatement 

In a letter to the field force President 
Fiske gives the following rules for gov- 
erning the reinstatement of lapsed 
monthly premium Ordinary policies, de- 
pendent upon the amount of insurance 
involved and the length of time since 
due date of premium: 

“Gentlemen: The following rules will 
govern the reinstatement of lapsed 
Monthly Premium Policies, dependent 
upon the amount of insurance involved 
and the length of time since due date of 
premiums. 

“$2,000 or Less of Insurazice 

“At any time, upon completion of Cer- 
tificate of Health. 

“Over $2,000 to and Including $10,000 

of Insurance 

“Within 6 months from due date of 


(Continued on page {2) 
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DO YOU KNOW? i 
| | e* 
1. THAT THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA is a na- e 
| tional institution with 100 branch offices from coast | mong 
to coast. : yes 
| 2. THAT THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA was or- 7 
ganized in 1867, has over $450,000,000 of insurance in we 
force and has more than 64 per cent of all insurance | yal 
written since the organization of the Company still in _. 
force. Ria 
3. THAT IN NO YEAR HAS THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
OF IOWA failed to pay a dividend to its policyholders revs 
and duirng the last ten years the payments in divi- mak 
dends to policyholders have greatly exceeded the pay- eb 
ments in death claims. | ~ 
4. THAT MORE THAN ONE-THIRD of all new insur- ra 
ance written by the EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA is sup 
being applied for by old policyholders — evidence of _ 
the satisfaction of policyholders in the service ren- a 
dered by this great institution. es, 
HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. = 
General Agents i. 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA : 
99 WILLIAM STREET - JOHN 0833 i 
BRANCH OFFICES 
1313 Military Park Bldg. 1270 Broadway 
Newark, N. J. New York City 
189 Joralemon Street 2246-48 Woolworth Bldg. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City 192 
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New England Mutual 
Dividends Increased 


SEVENTH TIME IN 30 YEARS 





Surplus Distribution of $8,150,000; Com- 
puted Upon American Men’s Table 
Instead of A. E. T. 


The New England Mutual announces 
a new dividend scale effective January 
1, 1927, based on its own experience and 
computed upon the American Men’s 
Table instead of the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, as heretofore. 

Its satisfaction in this announcement 
is caused by two important facts: first, 
this new scale calls for the largest 
amount of surplus that the company has 
ever distributed in any one year, $8,- 
150,000; and second, it is the nearest 
possible realization of pure mutuality. 

Principle On Which Company Was 

Founded 


The principle on which the company 
was founded was to furnish insurance 





TE SPURIT 


It may be a little early to speak of Christmas 


OF 
GIVING 


—But it is not so far away. 


——— } 


Unique Letter of 
Thorsen & Thorsen 


IT MENTIONS SIX POLICIES 





Tells Prospect How to Get Vacation, 
Clean-up, Income, Mortgage, Re- 
adjustment and Luxury Contracts 





Thorsen & Thorsen, a_ progressive 
brokerage house in Vanderbilt avenue, 
this city, ran a very large advertise- 
ment in New York newspapers last 
week in the form of a letter and making 
an unusually unique life insurance selling 
appeal. The letter follows: 

My Dear Little Girl: 


I had very keen delight in writing this 
letter, which I am attaching to my Life 
Insurance policies. I wrote it because 
I want you to know just what I had in 
mind when I planned my insurance es- 
tate to care for you and our children. 

Policy No. 1—This is for $5,000 
and is payable to you in cash. I call 
it a Clean-up Policy, which you will 
need to pay current bills—expenses 


Ere long the masters of satire will 
sharpen their pencils and issue the 
annual blast against “the Season of 


of my illness—the unpaid current in- 
come tax—etc. 

Policy No. 2—This is for $15,000. 
I call it the Mortgage Policy. I 
want you to continue to live in our 


on the mutual basis, first, by writing 
policies as fair to each individual as to 
the whole membership; and second, by 


: ; er ; present home. We have accumu- 

giving the insurance protection at as Useless Giving.” People will read lated many fine things together, 

near the actual cost thereof as it is pos- R P which have made our house a real 

sible to determine. the indictment and promptly suec- home. The garden, the landscape, 
In the new policy contract the com- 


pany feels that the first of these princi- 
ples has received the most comprehen- 
sive expression that it can be given. 
Similarly, the net cost has been sub- 
jected recently to a thorough study and 
revision, with a view to establishing the 
facts as definitely as actuarial science 


That is an American characteristic, 


cumb to the dictates of their own 


minds and—go shopping. 


the trees, are all a part of us and 
particularly while the children are 
young, you will want them to bene- 
fit through those cultural values our 
home affords. You'll feel more com- 
fortable with the mortgage out of 
the way. 

Policy No. 3.—This is an Income 
Policy which will pay you a month- 


and who would have it otherwise? 


ly income of $200 as long as you live. 
This is an income which you will al- 
ways have in fair times and foul. 
It isn’t large, but it is certain. 
Policy No. 4.—This I call your 


But gifts are the thought of the moment and . 
Re-adjustment Policy. It will pay 


it is not ill-advised, perhaps, to offer a sug ges- you $300 a month for the next ten 
: aon ae years. It stops then—but Grace will 
tion to the busy man. This is it: i 


be in her twenties and so will Jack 
and even if the remainder of my es- 
tate is entirely depleted, the chil- 


makes possible. 

The results of this study have been 
embodied in the new dividend - scale. 
What they signify is this: Due to the 
more favorable mortality experience of 
younger ages, the net cost to these 
groups is materially reduced; while on 
older ages, where the dividend is al- 
ready liberal, only the regular increase 


ede e ‘4 ‘ dren will have been educated and 
is justified, FOR. Play Santa Claus in your family with able to take care of themselves. 

“The contribution plan of distributing : P Then, too, your income from Pol- 
surplus earnings credits each policy with a monthly income policy and see icy No. 3 will go on, you know, at 
that proportion of the divisible surplus 





which it has contributed,” the company 
says. “A classification as regards age 
of insured, type of policy and age of 
policy is essential to a correct appor- 
tionment from mortality savings. 

“This has now been in accordance with 
the most modern knowledge. The re- 
sult is the new scale of which we are 
proud—both for its unquestionable fair- 
ness, and for its contribution to the sat- 


i+ 7 . the rate of $200 a month as long as 
whether it is not the most pleasing a en eee 


° e Policy No. 5.—I call this your Va- 
gift your wife ever has received. cation Policy. It pays you $1,000 


every year for five years. You'll re- 
ceive the check on July 1, each year. 
Spend it—you three—up in the woods 
just as you would if I were still here 
to whip a stream with you. 

Policy No. 6.—This is your Luxury 


The Prudential offers a full selection of low- 
cost income protection and any of our Ordinary 


° . e,e ° Policy. No one ever got so much 
isfaction of our policyholders, Agencies, located In all large cities, will be genuine fun out of giving others joy 
_ “Our company began paying dividends as you always did and so every No- 
: a with . fixed scale - —s pleased to cooperate with brokers and agents vember 15, you'll get a check for 
Since that date we have never reduced, 


° ° $500. “Do your Christmas Shopping 
nor suspended any dividend scale, neither who wish to place this type of coverage. early”—old girl—as you always have 
have we changed it—except upward; and wrap up countless bundles in 
Seven times in thirty years we have holly paper with Christmas Seals 
made such an increase. This latest re- and send them off to Aunt Molly, 
vision is the most impartial and the Cousin Harry, and all the rest. 
best!” This insurance plan isn’t entirely due 
to unselfishness, for during all the years 
I have been accumulating these policies, 
I have had a very real “kick” out of the 
thought that you will always say: “Well 





The New Dividends 


Example of new and old dividend 
scales for age 35 follow: 


Ordinary Life 





—if Bill did have some bad habits, he 
Age had some good ones too.” 
Prem. All this happy scheme was arranged 
Year 1926 1927 for me by Thorsen & Thorsen, 52 Van- 
Mesa SOO 7.30 Th P d ° derbilt avenue. One of the — will — 
Boicsieay ee 7.55 ] them up at Vanderbilt 2813 and they wi 
Mevecersiécs 6.00 7.70 tne SSN e ru en la arrange all of the above details for you. 
5001 640 803 | <i Insurance Company of America matint Steak Soppain te tox bate 
Average for twenty years: 9.14 in meats the rest of my estate, vou are sitting as 
1927, 7.94 for 1926. == S35 Home Office: Newark, New Jersey pretty as you look, and I am glad of it. 
20 Payment Epwarp D. Durrietp, President Affectionately, 
| emer 7.40 BILL (signed) 
2.0.00. 6.05 Fi9 Thorsen Speaks at Keane-Patterson 
i eee 6.35 8.05 Aguuy 
ee 6.70 8.30 
eee 7.05 8.60 


J}. Mitchell Thorsen, of Thorsen & 
Thorsen, was the speaker at the Keane- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Average for 20 years: 10.61 for 1927, 
9.55 for 1926. 
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A Great Artist Makes the Future Safe 


Here is an extraordinary story of a girl, only 19 years old, who has, within less than a year, won 
international fame as a great artist and also surprised the business world by a stroke of farsighted finan- 
cial planning. 








E-veryone knows something of the career of Miss Marion Talley. Only seven years ago, at the 
age of 12, she had her first music lesson. After winning musical honors in high school, she sang Arline 
in the Bohemian Girl, and was invited to sing before Galli-Curci and Schumann-Heink. Kansas City, 
touched by her voice and her youth, raised a fund to send her to New York and later abroad, where she 
studied under the great masters of Europe. 


Last spring, at the Metropolitan Opera House, the little Kansas City girl, now 19 years old, made 
a triumphant debut before an immense audience, which included a trainload of loyal friends from her 
home town. She was an artistic sensation. Her name topped big head-lines in the newspapers all over 
the country. A simple, unspoiled girl from the West had won laurels for which many talented men 
and women have striven long years in vain. 


But Miss Talley began to think of the future—of things she hoped to accomplish financially for 
those she loved, and of her home city which had helped her. She, therefore, insured her life in the 
New York Life Insurance Company for $500,000, of which $300,000 protects her father, mother and 
sister by trust arrangements; and the remainder $200,000, as we understand, is finally to be payable to 
a trust company in Kansas City, and devoted, as she may arrange, to the musical education of talented 
Kansas City boys and girls who may be unable otherwise to secure such training. 


Through life insurance this girl, at nineteen, instantly created an estate and arranged a noble bene- 
faction—acomplishments which otherwise might be hoped for only at the close of a long and successful 


life. 


There are thousands of men and women who, like this young song-bird have dreams of the future 
and wonder how their dreams can be made realities. Miss Talley has shown everyone how to make 
such beautiful dreams come true—how, for example— 


to make life safe for themselves and their loved ones— 
to assure the permanency of a business— 
to endow a church, a college, or a hospital— 


or to provide for some other cause to which they are deeply attached or for whose success they feel 
responsible. 


All such people are waiting for a Nylic agent, and the agent is looking for them. 


GET TOGETHER 








THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Company Wins Excess 
Profits Tax Case 


DECISION OF SUPREME COURT 





Mutual Benefit War Test Case Similar 
To a Number of Others Pending; 
Decision of Justice Sutherland 

Jecause a number of life companies 
have similar cases pending there was 
widespread interest throughout the legal 
offices this week over a United States 
Supreme Court decision of November 
29th when the Mutual Benefit won its 
Federal War Excess Profits Tax test 
case, Mr. Justice Sutherland handing 
down the decision, affirming one in fa- 
vor of the plaintiff by Judge Rellstab in 
the Federal District Court of New Jer- 
sey. 

The tax of $83,779.70 in dispute in this 
case resulted from the Government’s re- 
fusal to recognize the company’s policy 
reserves, or any part thereof, as invested 
capital under the War Excess Profits 
Tax provisions of the Revenue Act of 
October 3, 1917. The appeal was heard 
on writ of certiorari last month, former 
Supreme Court Justice Charles E. 
Hughes arguing for the company. The 
title of the case is Mutual Benefit Life 
vs. Duffy. The case arose under the 
Revenue Act of 1917 imposing upon ev- 
ery corporation, partnership and individ- 
ual a war excess profits tax. 


The Decision 


The decision of Mr. Justice Sutherland 
in part follows: 

“Respondent is a mutual company hav- 
ing no capital stock; and its policyhold- 
ers constitute its members. Its business 
has always been conducted upon the 
‘level premium plan, under which the 
estimated annual cost of the insurance 
is averaged and the maximum annual 
contribution of each member is uniform 
throughout the life of the policy. The 
annual contributions during the early 
years of the policy are in excess of the 
natural premiums, and such excess pre- 
miums, augmented by interest thereon, 
are held as a reserve to maintain the 
insurance in the later years. These con- 
tributions (or premiums) ‘together with 
the increment derived from their invest- 
ment, constitute the sole assets of the 
company. A more complete statement 
of the plan will be found in the opinion 
of the district court in this case, 295 Fed. 
881, and cases cited in that opinion at 
p. 883. 





State Law Requirement 

“The company is required by state 
laws, as a condition of continuing busi- 
ness, to maintain its assets at a sum 
not less than the amount of the ‘legal 
reserve’ required by such laws. For the 
year 1917 the legal reserve amounted to 
something over $16,000,000. In addition 
to the legal reserve, the company main- 
tained a second or ‘contingent reserve’ 
as a margin of safety to meet contingen- 
cies. The two reserves are not segre- 
gated in any way or separately identi- 
fied or invested. The funds therein, con- 
stituting the company’s entire assets, are 
invested in its office building and in gov- 
ernment bonds and other securities. The 
income resulting from the investments 1s 
returned for federal taxation and is 
taxed, For the year 1917 the sum of 
two reserves was returned by the com- 
pany as invested capital for that taxable 
vear. The net income shown for the 
year was $1,808,339.33, upon which the 
company paid an income tax of $108,- 
500.36, but no excess profits tax. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
amended the returns. and, thereupon, 
levied an additional assessment against 
the company amounting to $83,779.70. 
This was accomplished, so far as neces- 
sary to be now considered, by deducting 
from the amount of invested capital as 
returned the sum of $186,258,796 being 
the exact amount of the legal reserve, 
and reducing the company’s invested cap- 
ital for the year to the sum of $14,719,- 
043.76. It is agreed that if, instead of 
this latter sum, the company’s invested 
capital had been computed at any sum 














Triangle 7560 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


Write it in the tna 


Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 


176 Montague Street 
General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 

















in excess of $25,500,000, no war excess 
profits tax would have been due. 

“The company paid the amount of the 
additional assessment under protest and 
brought this action to recover it. The 
collector moved to strike out the com- 
plaint as insufficient in law. It was stipu- 
lated that the decision on the motion 
should be a final disposition of the con- 
troversy. The district court denied the 
motion and rendered judgment for the 
full amount with interest. 295 Fed. 881. 
This judgment was affirmed by the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. 3 F. (2nd) 1920. 


The Question 


“The question for determination is 
whether the funds constituting the legal 
reserve, or sufficient thereof to make up 
as much as $25,500,000 when added to 
the amount allowed by the commission- 
er, is invested capital within the mean- 
ing of sec. 207 (a) of the Revenue Act. 
The contention of the collector is that 
under subdivisions (1) and (2), sec. 207 
(a), invested capital must be either cash 


or tangible property paid in for stock 
or shares of the corporation, and inas- 
much as the company has no capital rep- 
resented by stock or shares, its legal re- 
serve is not surplus or undivided profits 
within the meaning of subdivision (3), 
because it is no more than the equiva- 
lent of the obligations of the company at 
the time under its policies of insurance. 
It is contended that the legal reserve 
represents a present existing liability; 
and stress is put upon the fact that it 
is carried by the company on the liabil- 
ity side of its ledger. 

“Tt appears from the complaint that 
the company has been in business since 
the year 1845. During that time the 
amount of its assets has increased, year 
by year, from about $20,000 in 1846 to 
over $200,000,000 in 1917, divided between 
the legal reserve and the contingent re- 
serve, as already stated. The legal re- 
serve includes $70,000,000 premiums 
theretofore paid and $116,000,000 earn- 
ings upon investments. The legal re- 

(Continued on Page 33) 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





The Best Asset 
To a Prosperous Business 


Modern business leaders accept the doc- 
trine that a contented employee is the best 
asset to a prosperous business. 


They gladly consider plans whose opera- 
tion will make employees better satisfied 
and hence more productive. 


They are increasingly responsive to 


Group insurance. 


They have taken 21% 


more this year than ever before. 


Are you getting your share? 


Can we 


help you with contract and service? Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 











Schmidt Discusses 
Endless Chain Idea 


TALKS AT McNAMARA MEETING 





Prominent New England Mutual General 
Agent Tells Audience How He Sells 


Life Insurance 


H. Arthur Schmidt, of Allen & 
Schmidt, general agents, New England 
Mutual Life, was the speaker at the thir- 
teenth meeting of the J. C. McNamara 
agency on the evening of November 18. 
For the last three years Mr. Schmidt 
has been national leader of his company. 

In his remarks, he told of some of the 
methods he uses in selling life insur- 
ance. He spoke in part as follows: 

“IT entered the life insurance business 
as a solicitor in June of 1915, and at that 
time I was twenty years old; so that you 
can figure out how old T am today. I 
had a few friends and no wealthy rela- 
tives or social friends to whom I could 
spread the gospel of life insurance. The 
resort to cold canvassing was very 
necessary. I would begin at the top 
floor of any building that happened to 
strike me, and I would turn every door 
knob and talk to the first man whom T 
happened to see and continue the opera- 
tion until the main floor was reached. 
You will admit that this is fairly diffi- 
cult work, but IT maintain that a life in- 
surance man’s work is not complete un- 
less he has done considerable of it. In 
eight months of soliciting I made enough 
friends to build a foundation for all of 
my work since. In this work, T singled 
out men somewhere near my own age, 
for T made more progress with them 
than with older men. This is natural 
because the community of interest lies 
between those of the same age. Over 
half of my business during those first 
days was sold during the first interview. 


The Endless Chain Idea 


“From the very beginning. T realized 
the importance of the endless chain. 
Upon delivery of a policy T tell my client 
how pleased I am to be of service to 
him. and that T know his friends are 
likely to be pleasing to me also. Many 
names develon into policyholders and 
thev in turn give me the names of their 
friends. 

“T would like to cite a striking illus- 
tration. Tn Januarv, 1916, T wrote a man 
for $5.000. ave 21. That man carries 
today $35,000 and all ordinary life. This 
man gave me the name of some of his 
friends. one of whom T wrote for $5,000 
and subsequently on five oreasions, his - 
total has reached $50000. This last man 
gave me the name of his brother-in-law 
and this brother-in-law gave me the 
name of a man. T have written $40,000 
and $25,000 each on these men. 

Weeding Out Process 

“In the first eight months T accumu- 
lated about 1500 names. Then T made 
a mistake which IT believe many agents 
probably make in this work. I kept call- 
ing on these men regularly every little 
while. occasionally adding names. One 
day I started to clean house; I went 
over each card. The result was that I 
separated the good from the bad. I go 
through the same process every year and 
even now my prospect file rarely con- 
tains more than 200 or 300 names, but 
my business increased in each vear and 
befween 1919 and 1921 inclusive it was 
several times more than it had been in 
1916. It is necessary for every man to 
keep watching his prospect file. 

“In February, 1922, I had the good for- 
tune to attend a sales congress at which 
Mr. T. A. Stevenson, vice-president of 
the Equitable, made an address. He 
told of his early trials as a book agent. 
He was on the job for eight or nine 
hours every day. During many of these 
davs. however, he was only able to talk 
to his prospect for a half hour. I listened 
to this recital intently as it portrayed 
exactly my problem. For that reason 


(Continued on page 33) 
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So-Called ‘Safety Clause’ 
Is Called a Menace 


FORMER FRATERNAL MAN TALKS 


President of Springfield Life Writes 
Letters Based on Wisconsin 
Commissioner’s Paper 


In a letter to Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Johnson of Wisconsin, who recent- 
ly discussed the conversion of fraternal 
societies into old line companies, Presi- 
dent A. L. Hereford of the Springfield 
Life of Springfield, Ill, took issue with 
some of his statements. Mr. Hereford 
was president of the Court of Honor 
Life Association, which years ago read- 
justed its premium rates on the basis of 
the American Experience Table and 4% 
interest assumption. ‘The Court of Hon- 
or Life Association is now the Spring- 
field Life. Mr. Hereford said in part: 


“There are no two states in which the 


laws for the management of fraternal 
beneficiary societies are alike, and in 
many instances they are so different that 
you are ‘damned if you do’ in one state 
and ‘damned if you don’t’ in another 
state. For this condition I do not blame 
legislatures, nor insurance commission- 
ers, nor attorneys general. The blame 
rests wholly on the shoulders of the 
officials of the fraternal beneficiary so- 
cieties. 
A Big Difference 

“Today, there is more difference be- 
tween the inadequate rate societies and 
the adequate rate societies than there 
is between the adequate rate societies 
and the so-called old line life insurance 
companies, and especially mutual legal 
reserve life insurance companies. 

“Our association was required to main- 
tain a lodge system which became an 
impossibility because not more than.5% 
of the members ever attended lodges. 
The routine required in securing an ap- 
plication, reporting it to the lodge, re- 
ferring it to a committee to investigate 
the moral standing of the applicant, 
which committee reports in two weeks, 
or a month, or maybe two months there- 
after, by which time the applicant has 
taken out life insurance in an old line 
company and does not complete his ap- 
plication for membership in the society, 
results in great loss in production of busi- 
ness. Our records show that in the thir- 
ty years of operation as a fraternal, the 
Court of Honor Life Association wrote 
more than 100,000 applications that were 
never completed on account of this de- 
lay in issuing the certificate of member- 
ship, life insurance being the desire and 
not social membership in the association, 
That is a restriction that cannot be re- 
moved if the organization operates un- 
der the present fraternal laws. 

“The so-called ‘safety clause’ or ‘open 
contract’ is an actual menace to the 
growth and prosperity of a fraternal so- 
ciety and every fraternal manager, if he 
gives an honest expression will agree 
with me that this is so. 

“Had the amendment to the fraternal 
laws suggested by you in your address 
been in force in 1924 I would not have 
recommended to the Court of Honor Life 
Association its conversion to the mutual 
legal reserve basis, but as there seemed 
at that time to be no possibility of so 
amending the fraternal laws—and as you 
know they have not since been so 
amended—we believed then, and we still 








AGE 25 
Dividends 


Premium Old, New 
$20.70 $4.95 $6.30 


$30.40 $5.05 $6.40 


Cortlandt 2030 








_ NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DIVIDENDS INCREASED 


Effective January 1, 1927 


. First Year Dividends—Ordinary Life 


AGE 30 
Dividends 


Premium Old New 
$23.50 $5.20 $6.75 


Life 20-Payment 
$33.20 $5.35 $6.85 


BALDWIN 


“For 18 years the broker’s of fice” 


AGE 35 
Dividends 


Premium Old New 
$27.00 $5.60 $7.30 


$36.70 $5.70 $7.40 


5 Maiden Lane 
Sth Floor 
5 Seconds from Broadway 














believe after an experience of more than 
two years, that the interests of the fra- 
ternal members could be better conserved 
by changing from a fraternal to a mutual 
legal reserve basis. 

“Under the contract of reinsurance the 
Springfield Life Insurance Company as- 
sumed all liabilities accrued or which 
thereafter might be accrued under the 
certificates while in force in accordance 
with the terms of such certificates and 
the provisions of the constitution and 
laws of the Court of Honor Life Asso- 
ciation covering the same, as in force 
at the time the reinsurance contract be- 
came effective, and waived all liability 
on the part of the holders of such cer- 
tificates to pay emergency or extra as- 
sessments. The only payments thereaf- 
ter required to keep such certificates in 
full force and effect were those specified 
in the certificates and in the constitution 
and laws of the Court of Honor Life 
Association as in force at the time the 
reinsurance contract became effective. A 
rider to this effect was sent to every 
member to be attached to the certificate. 
From this it will be seen that the con- 
version was made without any change 
that would in any manner effect the con- 
ditions named in the certificates of mem- 
bership then held by the members, nor 
in their premium rates. 

Lapsation Comment 

“So far as we know, and we have made 
a special effort to ascertain the lapsa- 
tion on account of the conversion of the 
fraternal society to the mutual company 
was negligible, and the lapsation of that 
fraternal business has been no larger 
since the conversion than it was prior 
thereto. The management is thoroughly 
convinced of the wisdom of making the 
conversion and so far as the officials 
can ascertain the fraternal certificate- 
holders are better satisfied since the con- 
version than they were prior thereto.” 

In November the Springfield Life 
placed $1,000,000 on its books. Next 
year it expects to write $1,000,000 a 
month. 

E. W. CHRISTY RESIGNS 

E. W. Christy, supervisor of agencies 
of the United States Life, has tendered 
his resignation effective December 31, 
1926. This position has been held by him 
since 1912, prior to which he was state 
manager of the company in Ohio, with 
headquarters in Cleveland; for several 
years Mr. Christy was secretary of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Mr. Christy has not announced his 
future plans. 








GROWING AND SATISFYING 


The Equitable Life of Iowa his increased its paid-for production for the 
first ten months of 1926 over the same period in 1925 by 30.8%. 


The acid test of the satisfaction of policyholders is based on repetition of 
sales. The Equitable Life of Iowa, in spite of a large increase in new pro- 
duction, has written 32.8% of all new paid-for business during the first ten 
months of the year on the lives of old policyholders. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa offers its agents unusual opportunities to develop 
a clientele that will buy additional life insurance fro:n year to year. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 




















STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


The Company has recently introduced an exceptionally 
complete and practical 


Educational Course 


for the use of its Agents and those who contemplate 
entering the life insurance business. 


D. W. Carter, Secretary B. H. Wright, President 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 























GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. “shes 








HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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rolicyholders Talk 
To Gardiner Agency 


INTRODUCE AN 





INNOVATION 





Raphael Constantian and Arthur Tarshis 
Tell Hancock Men of Their Ex- 
periences With Insurance Agents 





The Harry Gardiner agency of the 
John Hancock in New York has intro- 
duced an innovation in its educational 
work by having a policyholder address 
its regular weekly meeting. The speaker 
on November 22 was Raphael Constan- 
tian, president of the Obelisk Water 
Proofing Co., who carries $665,000 of life 
insurance. 

He told the agents and brokers of his 
attitude of mind when first approached 
by an agent, and of the feeling of se- 
curity his insurance had given him. He 
said that occasionally, when he wakes at 
2 oclock in the morning and business or 
family problems occur to him he thinks 
of his insurance protection and then 
voes to sleep in peace. 

‘The speaker had a word or two of 
praise for Benjamin E. Berry of the 
Gardiner agency, who insured him, say- 
mg that Be.ry imsured him when he had 
but $10U,U0U oO. life insurance and that he 
tuougnt that was a sufhicient amount. 
However, he was shown the need of tak- 
ing out monthly income insurance. 

at tne mecting on Monday last the 
speaker was Arthur Tarshis, another pol- 
xyholder ot the John Hancock. Mr. 

Larshis is publicity and leasing director 
of the A. k. Lefcourt Realty Co., one of 
the best known realty companies in New 
York. He is a former newspaper man, 
having been fifteen years with such 

yi ah e 
newspapers as the Brooklyn “Citizen 
and tne New York “World.” He is also a 
charter member of the Brooklyn Press 
Club. 

ine speaker said he had bought a 
number of lite insurance policies in small 
amounts, from time to time, merely be- 
cause some insurance man had asked him 
to buy a policy. And that he got his first 
real conception of life insurance when 
an agent trom the John Hancock com- 
pany called on him. He declared that 
this agent opened his eyes to his obliga- 
tions to his immediate tamily, his broth- 
c.s, ete. and that after they had talked 
together for some time, he decided to 
take out $80,000 of insurance. Other 
agents had only been able to sell him 
policies ranging from $2,000 to $5,000. 

Mr. Tarshis stressed the value of ap- 
proach and an authentic knowledge of 
the insurance business. He told his hear- 
ers how much it means to a prospective 
insured to have a proposition presented 
in an intelligent way so that the average 
layman can understand it. 

Mr. Tarshis talked for about an hour 
and held the attention of his audience 
throughout. He told one of two humor- 
cus stories and got several laughs from 
the crowd of agents and brokers. ‘The 
wucndance was unusually good. 


L. R. WALKER RETIRES 


Landon R. Walker, vice-president of 
the Life Insurance Co. of Va., retired 
from active connection with the company 
Uecember 1, after being in its service for 
more than twenty years. He started 
with the company as a field man. Later 
he became traveling auditor and then 
vice-president in charge of field accounts, 
holding this office at the time of his re- 
tirement. 





APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 
William D. Curtis has been appointed 
general agent in southern Illinois for the 
Central States Life of St. Louis. His 
headquarters will be in Metropolis, Ill. 
Mr. Curtis is a graduate of the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
conducted in St. Louis a few years ago, 


and has had considerable field experi- 
ence, 








INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to Rey 000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and IN DUST 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 


FPL OE EEOC CEE TET ETE CECT ECCT ET CET CCCUCT POPPE TP OECCET Eo 
REE otaku ddncccdueeancaseccceseceuuns CheKecencncscccesccccce SROUOUES 
Cte MN SUNIL Gincuddcacanndatinen cécGkekcdrdadsaesencauanccde <<. Cee 
Insurance in Force..... Cero OC eererccesccececocccesoeececcecceecs SOEpEeNIOILOO 
PAPO 00 FONCIROIIGIDS «ig i icc cnce caccasesenss coccccccccccccccce 3,392,156.76 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization. cccccccccccccses 39,376,371.91 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 

















SECURIT Y— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 
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of the new business is- 


5 3 a 3 % sued by The Northwest- 


ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1925 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 
in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


TERN MUTUAL, 7 


MILWAU KEE 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 

















National Association 
19 Field Assistants 


FROM ALL PARTS. OF COUNTRY 
President Adler Names Members of 
Sixteen Committees; Paul F. Clark 
Head of Program Committee 
The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has appointed a strong staff 
of field assistants consisting of the fol- 

lowing men: 
C. C. Day, 
M. M. 
Moines. 


R. J. Guinn, New England Mutual, Atlanta. 
A. C. Larson, Central Life, 
C. O. Law, 


Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City. 
Deming, American Central, Des 


Mz adison. 
Northwestern Mutual, Wheeling, 


W. Va. 

R. W. Moore, Jr.,. New England Mutual, 
Boston. 

W. C. Murray, John Hancock, Harrisburg, Pa. 


_ Warren S. Parks, Equitable Life, 


John Patrick, Penn Mutual, 


Rochester, 
Charleston, W. 
a. 

J. Arthur Pino, Mutual Benefit, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Rulon M, 
City, Utah, 


Charles L. Scott, Mass. Mutual, Kansas City, 
Mo. j 


Owen, Penn. Mutual, Salt Lake 


solling Sibley, Penn. Mutual, Memphis, Tenn. 
Jon L. Sterling, Great Southern, Dallas. 
KE. A. Tirrell, Cedar Rapids, 
Ps sh Weeks, Provident 


| 2 } E. Williams, 
Wash. 


}. S. Williams, Exee. Secy., Cleveland Assn 
317 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

W. W. Winne, Gen. Agt., Conn. Mutual, Box 
1197, Denver, Coio. 

Chairmen of Committees 

The following chairmen of National 
Association committees have been named 
by President George D. Adler: 

International Council: Edward <A, 
Pittsburgh. 

Publications, Committee: 
timore. 

Committee on Education: “Guy MacLaughlin, 
Houston, Tex. : 

Committee on Collegiate Course 
Jones, Indianapolis. 

Committee on  Cornvention 
Harry G. Allen, Memphis. 

Committee on Relations with Other Organiza 
tions: J. E. Williams, Seattk 


abel Buffalo, 
4 


Phoenix Mutual, Seattle, 


’ 


Woods, 


Ernest J. Clark, Bal 


Frank L. 


Arrangements: 


Comm 'ttee on By-Laws: Ernest J. Clark, 
Baltimore. 

Committee on Laws and Legislat’on: Henry 
J. Powell, Louisville. 

Committee on Salesmanship: J. B. Duryea, 


San Francisco. 
Committee on Co-Oneration with Trust Com- 


panies: Edward A. Woods 

Committee on Reso'utions: O-:ville Thorp, 
Dellas 

Cc ommittee on Local Association Practice: 


B. Hamlin, Cleveland 

Committee on Co Operation with R. & R. 
‘ourse: Otis TLowan, Indianano'i 

Convention Program Committee: Paul F 
Clark, Boston 

Committee Representing Fx. Presidents: 
T. Powell. 

Chamber of Commerce: F. A. 
urgh. 


Henry 


Woods, Pitts- 
1 


WRITES TO KORNDORFER 


Plumbine Concern, Insured for $250,000, 
Tell .Why Business Insurance 
Is a Vital Asset 

Raymond L. Korndorfer, general agent 
of the New England Mutual in the 
Bronx, and who has recently taken over 
an entire floor in the Bronx County 
Trust building, in which he is the old- 
est tenant although he is one of the 
youngest in years, has written a $250,000 
policy for Dimock & Fink, Bronx plumb- 
ing supply concern. 

Mr. Korndorfer has been doing some 
interesting advertising in the New York 
“Evening Journal” and the Bronx “Home 
News.” The ad is a letter from Dimock 
& Fink, saying in part:, 

“In our judgment business insurance 
is not. only the best means of protecting 
the stockholders but is a big asset dur- 
ing the life of the insured and we feel 
that corporations, generally, would do 
well to insure their responsible execu- 
tives for substantial amounts.” 


TO MANAGE LARGE DISTRICT 

K. N. Burns McKenzie has been ap- 
pointed manager of group insurance for 
the London Life. His district will in 
clude Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 
Mr. McKenzie was formerly with the 
Aetna Life as group insurance manager 
and has had a wide experience in the 
Canadian field. His headquarters will be 
in Toronto, locating in the National 
building. 
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SMALL INCOME POLICIES 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society is on the outlook for yourg men of some 
experience in business, but who need to know nothing to begin with about the life 
insurance business, to be trained to sell Life Income Insurance in large amounts and 
also in small amounts, and thus earn a good living. . 


Some agents are successful in placing large Income Policies, but do not think it 
worth while to canvass for small policies of that kind. This is a mistake. Of course 
a large income will give more satisfaction than a little one, but it does not follow from 
this that the proceeds of a small policy payable in the form of an income will not be 
acceptable to the beneficiary. 


Many a man who feels that he has all the insurance of the ordinary kind that he 
needs, will be willing to supplement it with small policies guaranteeing small monthly 
payments to his wife and daughters for life, or to his grandchildren, or to nephews and 
nieces, or other dependents. 


MANY SMALL INCOME CONTRACTS 


An income policy that does no more than furnish pin-money to a well-to-do bene- 
ficiary will always be acceptable. 


A little policy that gives a wife, daughter, grandchild, or some other relative or 
friend $50 or $100 every Christmas, costs almost nothing, and often proves a good 
entering wedge by means of which the agent can induce a client to apply for a large 
amount of additional insurance. 


Someone has said, ““‘The agent who does not sell Christmas Present policies in De- 
cember is like the farmer who doesn’t take the trouble to pick the apples in his orchard 
when they are ripe.” 


Small Birthday Present Policies are also very popular. The agent can say toa 
client: ‘On your daughter’s birthday I know that it is your custom to make her a 
substantial present. Wouldn’t you like to perpetuate that remembrance after you are 
gone, to the very last birthday your daughter will spend, no matter how long she may 
survive you?” 


Wedding Anniversary Policies will also appeal to many husbands or fathers. 


A small income policy that will give a son or daughter enough money once a year 
to pay the cost of a vacation trip will always be acceptable. And every father can 
make himself very popular by providing such incomes every year.. 


INCOME BUILDING 


Many a man who can’t afford a large Income Policy can begin with a small policy 
and take additional policies from time to time thereafter. By such a course a small 
income will be assured and if he persists a liberal income may be provided for later on. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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A. W. Atwood Guest of 
N. Y. Insurance Men 


POPULAR 





MAGAZINE WRITER 





General Agents Asked to Center Insur- 
ance Thoughts on Old Age Depend- 
ency; Albright Also Speaks 





About twenty general agents enter- 
tained Albert W. Atwood, famous writer 
on business topics and super-friend of 
insurance men, at a luncheon given at 
the Drug & Chemical Club on Friday 
of last week. There were only two 
speakers at the lunch—Mr. Atwood and 
Dr. Charles E. Albright of the North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, who 
has placed more insurance on the books 
of the companies than any man living. 

Mr. Atwood is a member of the staff 
of the “Saturday Evening Post.” Al- 
though he has written a number of 
books, his latest being called “The Mind 
of the Millionaire,” he is really a_ re- 
porter of the first rank as he gets ma- 
terial for his articles by going out and 
seeing the people. At the present time 
he is engaged in preparing an article 
relative to the plight of old men and 
women with special references to pen- 
sions. Among the insurance men he has 
seen while in New York are James EF. 
Kavanagh, Lee K. Frankel, Ingalls Kim- 
ball of the Metropolitan Life; William 


J. Graham, Equitable; Henry Moir, 
United States Life; Hugh D. Hart, 
Aetna Life; Graham C. Wells, Provi- 


dent Mutual; Henry L. Rosenfeld, Pru- 
dential, and Griffin M. Lovelace of the 


New York Life. While here he also 
attended the luncheon of the National 


Civic Federation relative to the pension 
inquiry in which it is now engaged. 


A Looker Into the Future 


In his talk at the insurance lunch Mr. 
Atwood waxed enthusiastic about the 
part which insurance men are playing 
in helping people take care of them- 
selves. He said they are in a profession 
of which they can well be proud. While 
he did not think that the peak had been 
reached in straight life insurance selling, 
such as business insurance, educational 
endowments, etc., he felt that the coun- 
try had been so well covered in this di- 
rection that it was up to insurance men 
to think of ways in which insurance pro- 
tection could be extended to broader 
channels. He said he thought nothing 
was more pathetic in America today than 
the plight of old people. He felt sure 
that through insurance would be found 
a way to give old age added protection 
and he advised insurance men present to 
center their thoughts in that direction. 

Although Mr. Atwood is a New York- 
er, belonging to the University and Cen- 
tury Clubs, for three years he has been 
living on the Coast and in his talk he 
made an appeal for, a breadth of view 
on the part of New Yorkers in that 
they learn more about the greatness of 
the other sections of the nation. He 
said that the impression gained by West- 
erners coming East was one of the tre- 
mendous power of the East and the con- 
centration here of tremendous influence, 
values, wealth and big affairs. He also 
thought New Yorkers exceedingly hos- 
pitable. He then told of the emotions 
which come to one entering the West 
from New York—the wide open space, 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 
agents. ee 
The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 

Georgia, and Michigan. 
Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 








LIFE COUNSEL 





Annual Meeting at Astor Will Have 
Interesting Addresses; A Resolu- 
tion Under Discussion 
_At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel at the 
Hotel Astor, December 7 and 8, the fol- 
lowing papers will be read: “Insurable 
Interest,” by R. F. Baird, general coun- 
sel, Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne; 
oe he Judge, the Lawyer and Insurance 
Cases,” Hon. Charles E. Cox, general 
counsel, American Central Life, Indi- 
anapolis; “The Federal Interpleader Act 
Down to Date,” Joseph S. Conwell, of 
counsel, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia; 
“Texas Laws Affecting Investments of 
Life Insurance Companies,” Frank W. 
Wozencraft, general counsel, American 
Life Reinsurance Co., Dallas; “The 
Effect of Failure to Furnish Proof of 


Permanent Total Disability Before De-, 


ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCE Cé 


fault in Premium Payment,” Albert H 


Yost, counsel, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Hartford; “Life Policies as Collatera 
Security,” Frank H. Sullivan of the St 


Louis bar. 

The following resolution presented at 
the spring meeting will be made a specia’ 
order of business: 

_“Whereas, many of the members of this Ass« 
ciation are engaged in private practice and there 
fore from time to time represent interests ad- 
verse to other companies represented in this As- 
sociation; an 

“Whereas, there are at times controversies be- 
tween companies which may ultimately require 
for solution departmental action; and 

“Whereas, in all or many of these instances 
frank discussion will lead to solution without the 
intervention of the courts or departmental offi- 
cials; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Asso 
ciation that members hereof having in charge 
matters involving claims against, or controverted 
questions of any kind with or against, a com 
pany represented in this Association should give 
notice to and make a fair endeavor to settle 
such question with such company before such 
c'aims or questions shall be presented to either 
courts or departments.” 


A RECORD YEAR 


Chicago Offices, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, to Close Year $75,000,000; 


H. T. Wright Leeding Producer 
Harry T. Wright, associate agency 


manager of the Patterson agency of the 
Iquitable Life Assurance Society, is 
now the leading personal producer of 








the love of humanity, the grandeur and 
loveliness of nature. The wider the com- 
prehension possessed by Americans in 
cach section the brighter would be the 
out look for the country. 


Dr. Albright Talks 


Dr. Albright corroborated the fact that 
he paid for $41,000,000 in the Northwest 
ern Mutual since he joined that con 
pany’s production force and said that h 
had written many millions in other con 
panies after the Northwestern Mutual 
limit had been reached. He express¢ 
his pleasure at meeting so many Nev! 
York insurance men, nearly all of who: 
he knew by reputation and with sor 
of whom he had had business relation: 


his company in Chicago in the volume 
of production for the year. 

While only 38 years of age, Mr. 
Wright is conspicuous among life insur- 
ance men of the country, having been 
for a number of years a million dollar 
personal producer. He wrote $1,250,000 
during the first ten months of this year 
and expects to close the year with $1,- 
400,000. Since going with the Equitable 
twenty years ago Mr. Wright has quali- 
fied regularly for the society’s clubs and 
in that time has paid for ten millions 
of life insurance on the lives of over a 
thousand clients. 

It is expected that the Chicago offices 
of the Equitable will close the year with 
$75,000,000, an increase of $9,000,000 over 
last year, thus establishing a new record 
year for the company. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 








Seventy-five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


They conceived an organization that 


Organized 1851 














have You 
heard THIS 
One? 


“Say Bill 
only the day 
before 
yesterday you 
had Smith 
examined and 
you delivered 
the policy 
this morning 
how come?” 


“Organized Service!” 


“WHAT?” 


‘“‘Organized Service!’’ 


“What of it?” 


“Try it and 

SEE! the last 

time I wrote 

one in the LBENT 
Company 

I waited a WEEK 
for the policy 

to come thru 

and WHEN 

I went to 

Deliver it 

the Bird had 
Changed 

His Mind!” 


Organized 


Service 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-7 
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The ‘‘Colonial 


News,” in its current 
issue, writes that the 
saving of lapses is 
practical — ethiciency. 
“In closing up your record for the year,” 
it says, “dont forget the fact that the 
saving of a policy trom lapse is just as 
effective in producing increase as_ the 
writing of a new application—and often 
a good deal easier. 

“During the next three weeks, while 
you are striving for new business, give 
especial atiention to the saving of every 
lapse possible, tor that is one of the 
most practical ways of building up your 
increase. ‘lhere are many occasions 
when the intention to lapse is merely 
due to a whim or where the non-pay- 
ment of premiums is the result of neg- 
lect or indifference. ‘The best way to 
protect that business is to resell the 
policyholder so thoroughly that you not 
only collect the arrears, but write addi- 
tional new business besides!” 


Saving Lapses 
Practical 
Efficiency 


* * * 
In discussing the 
John Hancock’s new Ketirement An- 
Retirement nuity contracts of 
Annuities the John Hancock 


and their sales possi- 
bilities the John Hancock says: 

The contract provides for payment of 
an annual premium during the produc- 
tive ages ot life, with provision for the 
selection of a retirement age when pre- 
mium payments will cease, and payment 
of the annuity will begin. 

“The contract has a cash surrender 
value after payment of premiums for one 
year and a death benefit during the term 
of premium payments equal to the 
amount of the cash value. ‘The death 
and cash surrender benefits are slightly 
less than the premium paid during the 
first years, but after the fifth year the 
amount of these benefits is in excess of 
the regular premiums paid, exclusive of 
any disability premiums. Alternative 
options in the contract permit the ap- 
plication of the amount of the cash sur- 
render value at any time as a single pre- 
mium to purchase either a straight or 
cash-refund annuity. This contract par- 
ticipates in surplus distribution during 
the premium paying period. Under this 
contract cash surrender and death bene- 
fits protect the holder by providing for 
insurance equitics until he completes 
payments for his annuity. These con- 
tracts may be issued with or without 
our regular forms of disability benefits. 

“While the new contract provides a 
means of old age provision which is 
suited for nearly every circumstance of 
life, it can readily be sold when life in- 
surance is not adaptable. 

“It combines the elements of saving, 
flexibility, with the great advantages of 
an annuity. 

“Do you know of doctors, lawyers, 
business men, teachers, to whom the 
above contract may be sold? 

“Tell them about this contract. They 
will be interested and pleased because 
you will be helping to solve their prob- 
lems.” 

* * * 
MILWAUKEE CHANGE 


The Prudential has created two new 
districts in Milwaukee, which territory 
heretofore has been under the adminis- 
tration of three such offices. 


\GERTERS 
\ 


The Union Central 
The Country’s Liic says that late 
Great November and carly 
Prosperity December should be 
a most propitious 
time for writing insurance on prospects 
who hold investments. It gives this as 
the reason: 
ln November the enormous total of 333 
million dollars was declared in dividends 
by American utilities and industries, 
which means that your prospects are go- 
ing to have more cash available than 
betore. ‘Lhese payments constitute a 
new record in American history. In No- 
vember, last year, interest and dividends 
reached the high total of $309,500,00U. 
Thu’, this year we see an increase of 
$21,000,000, or about 7%. 





QUESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS 

At one of the sessions in Hartford of 
the company’s Life Insurance Extension 
Course the following questions were 
asked: 

1. What is Whole Life Insurance ? 

2. In what three ways may the pre- 
miums on Whole Lite Insurance be 
paid? 

3. What is Ordinary Life? 

4. Upon what forms of contracts is it 
written? 

5. Give the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of an Ordinary Life Policy. 

6. Give three practical uses of Ordi- 
nary Life. 

7. Upon what forms of contracts does 
The ‘Travelers write Limited Payment 
Life? 

8. Give. three practical uses of 20 Pay- 
ment Life. 

9. Name three advantages of 20 Pay- 
ment Life Premium Reduction. 

10. Give two features of Life Pre- 
miums Payable to 00. 

ll. What is the cash value available 
at age 60 under Life Premiums Payable 
to 60 Plan? 

12. What are the advantages of Sin- 
gle Premium Life? 

13. When are non-forfeitable values 
available on Single Premium Life con- 
tracts? 





Thorsen Letter 


(Continued from page 3) 
Patterson agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Monday morning. A good pro- 
ducer, he is a former advertising man 
and has used his advertising knowledge 
in the insurance business effectually, and 
some of the advertising literature of his 
firm has received widespread publicity. 

Mr. Thorsen, at the outset of his re- 
marks, said his experience in the pub- 
lishing and advertising business had been 
very useful to him. Twenty-five years 
ago he was in the insurance business, 
but his acquaintance was but slight, and, 
as he seemed to have little or no suc- 
cess, he decided to enter some other field 
of endeavor. A few years ago, however, 
the insurance business called him and he 
decided to return to it. He and his as- 
sociates have since had a marked suc- 
cess. Their clients include some of the 
most important people in the city. 


Hf. G. Hewitt, manager of the Cravens, 
Dargan & Co. life department, addressed 
the Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation on the night of October 29. Mr. 
Hewitt’s subject was, “The Life Under- 
writers of the Future.” 


JOHN HANCOCK APPOINTMENT 

Dwight H. Sayward has been appoint- 
ed by the John Hancock as an assistant 
general agent at Portland, Maine. Mr. 
Sayward is thoroughly grounded in the 
life insurance field and his appointment 
is a fitting recognition of his work for 
the company. 








Insurance in Force 
Assets 


dends of the mutual. 


company. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


whee eterare Over $200,000,000 
Sararac ae Over $ 16,000,000 
THE IDEAL POLICY 


The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


see eeeeee 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 


RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 


If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street, N. W. 

















Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


F, H. RHODES, President : 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 














NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















have confidence and pride. 


bers—the proving test. 


The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 


contented field workers. 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 
to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 


justified. 


They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 


and for themselves. 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


34 NASSAU STREET, 


A LOYAL, EFFICIENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 


To-day, 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Riehle Drive Nets 
302 Apps: $1,802,000 


30 YEARS EQUITABLE SERVICE 








Plans Disclosed at Meeting For Con- 
tinued Agency Building by This 
Progressive Office 


On November 16 John M. Riehle, gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, headquarters in the Penn- 
sylvania building, Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City, was advanced from the 
25 to 30 Year Corps of the .Equitable 
Society Veteran Legion. As a tribute 
to Mr. Riehle and commemorating his 
thirty years of Equitable Society service, 
a thirty day campaign was conducted by 
the John M. Riehle Agency which came 
to a close on November 16 which pro- 
duced 302 applications for life insurance 
for $1,802,000 of business. 

Of the agency organization those lead- 
ing in applications for the thirty day 
campaign were: Max Goldsmith, 45; 
Mrs. M. F. Grossman, 27; A. M. Sacks, 
22; J. L. Bryden, 13; A. W. Herman, 12; 
. Mann, 10; G. St. J. Robinson, 





At a meeting of the agency held last 
week T. M. Riehle, associate general 
agent, and son of John M. Riehle, ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the agents and 
congratulated those who participated in 
the campaign, thus giving evidence of 
their appreciation and loyalty to his 
father. He also outlined some new plans 
for the balance of the year contemplated 
to effectively increase the productiveness 
of the agency. 

At the same meeting Joseph A. Caul- 
field, agency superintendent of the 
Riehle office, presented awards to those 
who had done exceptional work during 
the Riehle campaign. Mr. Caulfield 
stated that it was his belief that the 
quotas which had been pledged for the 
thirty day period would be entirely made 
up during the balance of this year. 





LIFE INSURANCE BEQUESTS 


During recent years the ways in which 
life insurance may be used to advantage 
have been greatly extended. The pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes by means of 
life insurance is one; protecting busi- 
ness firms and corporations against the 
loss of a valued life is another; provid- 
ing the means for sending a boy or girl 
through college, and insuring this objec- 
tive, is a third. A fourth way, which 
is destined to become as important as the 
others, is the use of a special policy to 
make a bequest to a philanthropic, edu- 
cational, or religious institution. 

The possibilities for constructive work 
along this line have caused the Equitable 
Assurance Society of New York to enlist 
the efforts of its 10,000 agents for an 
entire week during which Life Insurance 
for Bequests will be the dominant theme. 
The period chosen is December 6th to 
the 12th, inclusive. 





STARS HEAR TALKS 


_ Apparently Jack Berlet’s Money Mak- 
ing Sales Talks are making:a strong ap- 
peal to successful members of the insur- 
ance fraternity. Among those who 
_“dropped-in” on Tuesday were Thomas 
B. Scott, leading producer of the Penn 
Mutual; Albert B. Kelly, president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers; H. M.-Taylor, general agent for 
Northwestern Mutual; and R. Meade 
Smith, manager of life insurance depart- 
ment of Hare & Chase. 








HAlcHr, DAVIS& HAIGHT, = 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 








N. Y. ASS’N IN THRIFT DRIVE 





W. R. Collins Appoints J. C. McNamara 
Chairman of Essay Committee 
Of Three 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York indicated this week that it is 
strongly behind the National Thrift 
Week project—January 17 to 23—by the 
action of President W. R. Collins this 
week in appointing a committee of three 
to act as judges in the thrift essay con- 
test. John C. McNamara, Guardian Life, 
is chairman of this committee and he 
is supported by Ralph Sanborn, State 
Mutual, and Horace Wilson, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. McNamara has issued the call that 
all life underwriters interested in the 
campaign submit essays of not more than 
200 words on life insurance and _ thrift. 
These should be in the hands of Fred 
McKenzie, executive secretary of the 
New York association not later than De- 
cember 8. The two best will be judged 
by Mr. McNamara’s committee and then 
forwarded to Graham C. Wells, chairman 
of the joint thrift commission to be en- 
tered in competition with essays submit- 
ted from all parts of the country. 





The Colonial Life 


ate oomual Lite Insurance Company of America 


"i Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 
Ordinary ite Policies— 
orms of Life, Limited P. i i 
and novel features, with High omy Ae — re ee ee 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 


Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. He hei 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President oe | Tenient 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 








E. OC. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Drown, Secretary 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1835 BOSTON, MASS. Organized 1843 


The Agents of this Company, whose long 
History Underwrites its high Reputation, 
Accept a duty and Enjoy a Privilege. 





Do our standards appeal to you? 

















Building 


Life’ - 








A Successful 
Insurance Business 


UCCESS in any undertaking is based very largely 
upon two-fold confidence—confidence in oneself and 
the confidence of the public. 


In building its organization of field men the Missouri 
State Life has been careful to select men who believe in 
themselves—men who have “ego” without the “e”. It 
almost invariably follows that such men easily win and 
hold public confidence. 
success in the insurance business. 


The remarkable growth of this Company, with the record 


of having practically doubled its business in the past five 
years, is due in large measure to the splendid type of 
men who represent it. 


We can always use more men of the ’go type. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident’ - 


It is such men who: achieve 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health - Group 
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Metropolitan Monthly Premiums 


(Continued from Page 1) 


premium, upon completion of Certificate 
of Health. 

“After 6 months from due date of pre- 
mium, upon completion of Certificate of 
Health and short form of medical exam- 
ination. 

“Over $10,000 of Insurance 

“Within 90 days from due date of pre- 
mium, upon completion of Certificate of 
Hea'th. 

“After 90 days from due date of pre- 
mium, upon completion of Certificate of 
Health and short form of medical exam- 
ination. 


“Full arrears must be collected provi- 
sionally at time revival application is 
completed. When the revival applica- 
tion is approved the agent is to be so 
advised by the manager and instructed 
to lift the provisional receipt outstanding 
and to make entry of the premium col- 
lected in the Premium Receipt Book and 
in his Collection Book. 


“Interest at the rate of 6% per annum, 
computed on premiums in arrears from 
the expiration of the grace period to 
date premium arrears are paid, must be 
collected, if the amount of interest is 25 
cents or more. 

“When a medical examination is re- 
quired, the medical fee must be paid by 
the applicant. 

“Form 068 now used for regular Or- 
dinary Policies is to be used for Monthly 
Premium Policies and endorsed ‘Month- 
ly Premium’ above the policy number. 
This form is being revised so as to make 
it serviceable for Monthly Premium poli- 
cies, and you will later receive a supply 
of the revised form. 

“Managers will be permitted to per- 
sonally approve Certificate of Health ap- 
plications for reinstatement of lapsed 
Monthly Premium policies within § six 
months from due date of premium when 
amount of insurance is $10,000 or less, 
and within 90 days from due date of pre- 
mium when amount of insurance is over 
$10,000. 

“Tf the risk is in any way questionable, 
or if the Certificate of Health shows a 
record of illness or injury, or an unac- 
ceptable or restricted occupation, or if 
an impairment record card is on file in 
the rejection cabinet in the district office, 
the application for reinstatement must be 
sent ¢o the home office for approval. 

“It application tor revival is rejected 
the agent must promptly refund, to the 
applicant, the amount of premium arrears 
collected, and lift the provisional receipt, 
with acknowledgment of refund shown 
on reverse side. 


“Policies revived within three months 
after due date of premium will be credit- 
ed to the agent and district charged with 
the lapse. In the event of a subsequent 
lapse within three months from date of 
revival, the agent and district who re- 


ceived credit will be charged with the 
lapse. If revival arrears are collected 
after three months from due date of pre- 
mium, the reviving agent and district will 
be given credit. 

“If revival is effected within three 
months after due date of premium on 
first year business, which lapsed prior to 
the installation of the Monthly Premium 
Debit, the district and agent against 
whose account the policy lapsed will be 
given a special increase of a fractional 
part of a month’s premium. In the event 
of a subsequent lapse within three 
months from date of revival, the agent 
and district who received the credit will 
be charged with the lapse. If revival is 
effected after three months from due 
date of premium, the reviving district 
and agent will be given a special salary 
increase credit of a fractional part of a 
month’s premium.” 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 


United States Life Announces Appoint- 
ment of Louis S. Bruenn; Will Have 
Headquarters in Flatiron Bldg. 


The United States Life announces the 
appointment of Louis S. Bruenn as gen- 
eral agent with offices located in the 
Flatiron building, room 1216, New York. 
Mr. Bruenn has had thirty-four years of 
experience in the life insurance field, 
havine been assistant superintendent for 
The Prudential from 1893 to 1898. assist- 
ant superintendent for the John Hancock 
from 1898 to 1904, and a manager for 
the Metropolitan Life from 1906 to 1926. 


For eleven consecutive years he was 
the leading manager in production for 
the Metropolitan Life. He is well known 
for his organization ability, more mana- 
gers of other districts having been ap- 
pointed from his organization than from 
that of any other manager. His ability 
as a trainer of men is further evidenced 
by the fact that all of his appointees are 
now leading managers for the Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

Mr. Bruenn’s early education was ob- 
tained in Europe. He graduated from 
the New York University in 1902. 





JOINS FRASER AGENCY 


P.. M. Fraser announces that Harold 
B. Heilmann, formerly of the Travelers, 
has joined the Fraser Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
nanv at 149 Broadway. New York. Mr. 
Heilmann has been a large producer for 
a number of years. Since joining the 
Fraser Agency on Monday, November 
15, Mr. Heilmann has written 16 appli- 
cations for a total of $50,000, an aver- 
ace of more than one application per 
day. Mr. Heilmann has been set the 
quota of one application a day from now 
to January 1, and he is keeping ahead of 
his quota to date. 








CHAMPIONSHIP MATERIAL 


Success in the great college sport of football results from skill on 
the part of the team and whole-hearted backing by the student body. 

The remarkable record of Lincoln National Life field men is due to 
their preparedness for fitting their wide range of policies to the needs 
of their clients and sincere cooperation from their Home Office. 


Lincoln National Life agents are sure that their training and equip- 
ment and backing has made it pay to 








(LINK UP(())wiTH THE (()) LINCOLN) 








Lincoln Life Building 











The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. || 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $450,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) 
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THAT’S TEAM WORK! 


40 successful sales ideas contributed by our agents 
appear in the current issue of Conmutopics, the 
monthly sales magazine of our Field Force. 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 


1846 


Connecticut 
80 Years in Business 
































The WESTERN AND SOUTHERN’S 
HALF-BILLION DOLLAR YEAR 


The incentive of reaching the mark of HALF-A-BILLION of 
life insurance in force during 1926 has accelerated production by 
The Western and Southern field force to such a degree that the 


Company is now experiencing the most prosperous period in its 
thirty-eight years of existence. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President 

















THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 
HOME OFFICE 


105-107 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


opment of new agents. 
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Most Lives in New 
General Motors Group 


INSURED BY METROPOLITAN 





Corporation and _ Subsidiaries Have 
160,000 Employes; More Than 100,- 
000 Are Group Eligibles 





The largest group life contract ever 
written, from the standpoint of number 
of lives protected, has just been awarded 
to the Metropolitan Life by the General 
Motors Corporation for that company 
and its subsidiaries. Many of these com- 
panies have several branch manufactur- 
ing plants. Some have sales and admin- 
istrative offices in the larger cities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Employes in General Motors com- 
panies exceed 160,000. More than 100,- 
(00 employes will be immediately eligible 
for the insurance by virtue of having 
completed the required waiting period of 
three months’ continuous service. The 
General Motors makes and sells one out 
of every four automobiles in the United 
States. 

The More Important Subsidiaries 

Some of the more important subsidia- 
ries and affiliated companies included in 
the contract follow: 

General Motors Corporation. 

Fisher Body Corporation. 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Buick Motor Co. 

Delco-Light Co. 

Cadillac Motor Co. : 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 

A. C. Spark Plug Co. 

Oakland Motor Car Co. 

Olds Motor Works. 

McLaughlin Motor Car Co. 

Remy Electric Co. oy 

Ayatt Roller Bearing Division. 

Jaxson Steel Products Co. | 

New Departure Manufacturing Co. 

Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 

Central Foundry Co.° 

Michigan Crank Shaft Co. 

Ternstedt Manufacturing Co. 

National Plate Glass Co. 

General Motors Export Co. 

United Motors Service. , 

Oversees Motor Service Corporation. 


Saginaw Malleable Iron Co. 
Moraine Products Co. 


The Plan 


In a discussion of the plan and its cost 
General Motors says, in part: 

“All employes who, on December 1, 
1926, have been in the continuous service 
of General Motors or one of its sub- 
sidiaries or affiliated companies for three 
months or longer, and who are actively 
at work on that date, are eligible. 

“Those employes who have not com- 
pleted three months’ service on Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, and future new employes will 
become eligible for this protection when 
they have completed three months’ con- 
tinuous service, provided they are then 
actively at work. Employes who are ab- 
sent on account of illness, when they 
would otherwise become eligible, will be- 
come eligible immediately upon their re- 
turn to work. 

“This life insurance will automatically 
become effective on December 1, 1926, 
on the lives of all employes who have 
completed three months of continuous 
work. General Motors will pay the en- 
tire cost of the life insurance for the 
month of December, 1926. During that 
month all eligible employes will have an 
opportunity to apply for the continuance 
of this insurance on a contributory basis. 
Beginning January 1, 1927, General Mo- 
tors offers to continue the insurance and 
share the cost with the employes. Each 
employe’s share of the cost will be fifty 
cents per month. The company agrees, 
for your convenience, to deduct this 
amount from your pay on the first day 
of each month. 

“This means that you are offered 
$1,000 of life insurance for less than 
twelve cents per week. Compare the 
cost of this insurance with the premium 
paid by any member of your family. You 
will find that your contribution provides 
a great deal more insurance than you 
could secure for the same money as an 
individual in the open market.” 


J. G. Walker Resigns 
From Presidency 


WILL BE BOARD CHAIRMAN 





Head of Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
25 Years; B. H. Walker To 
Be President 





John G. Walker, for twenty-five years 
head of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, has resigned from that posi- 
tion. At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the company held last week, 
the directors passed resolutions express- 
ing appreciation of Mr. Walker’s long 
and efficient service as the company’s 
chief executive. Mr. Walker will not 
however sever his connection with the 
company as it was announced by the di- 
rectors that they had created a new of- 
ficial position, that of chairman of the 
board, which position Mr. Walker will 
be tendered. 

A meeting of the board will be held on 
December 7, at which time a successor 
will be named to Mr. Walker. In all 
probability Bradford H. Walker, who has 
been associated with the company for 
fifteen years and who at the present time 
is vice-president will be chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Walker. 

The company has progressed rapidly 
under the leadership of Mr. Walker and 
is now the largest life insurance com- 
pany in the south. The company has 
a capital of $3,000,000 and plans have 
been perfected to increase the capital to 
$5,000,000 to provide still further expan- 
sion of its business. 

It has a surplus of $4,000,000 which 
includes a special reserve for unexpected 
mortality and a_ contingency reserve 
fund, all of which is available, if needed, 
for the additional protection of the com- 
pany’s policyholders. 


SEWING MACHINE GROUPS 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Covers 
12,000 Lives, Including Some in 
Quebec, Canada 


Another big group given the Metro- 
politan Life during the last week or so 
is that of the Singer Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of sewing machines. This 
insurance affects the employes in the 
plants located in the following cities: 
Elizabethport, N. J., 7,500; South Bend, 
Ind., 1,700; Bridgeport, Conn., 1,400; St. 
John, Quebec, 1,075; Cairo, Ill., 350. 

The benefits are offered to all em- 
ployes actively at work and regardless 
of length of service. New employes may 
be included in the plan after three 
months’ service. The benefits consist of 
$1,000 life insurance (including total and 
permanent disability benefits) ; $10 week- 
ly sickness benefits, and $10 weekly 
health and non-occupational accident 
benefits. These weekly benefits com- 
mence after the seventh day of disability 
and continue for thirteen weeks. Bene- 
fits are payable for one or more sick- 
nesses or non-occupational accidents dur- 
ing the year. 

This entire program of insurance is 
offered to the employes at a cost to them 
of only twenty cents weekly, the Singer 


Manufacturing Co. paying the balance 
of the net cost. 





SIMON TO TALK 


On Monday, December 6, Laurence 
Simon of the Massachusetts Mutual has 
been scheduled to give one of his well- 
known selling talks at the Fraser agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual. An invita- 
tion has been extended to life insurance 
men throughout the city to attend. 





GENERAL AGENT FOR ATLANTA 


The Volunteer State Life has appoint- 
ed Jack Byrley as general agent for its 
Atlanta, Ga., territory. Mr. Byrley was 
formerly connected ith the Fidelity 
Mutual as general agent. Mr. Byrley 
has already started a stream of applica- 
tions to the home office and every in- 
dication points to the fact that the com- 
pany will soon occupy a prominent place 
in insurance activities in Atlanta, 











28,000 PROSPECTS 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, “Policy 
Holders’ Month,” salesmen of this Company 
were given the names of 28,000 prospects for 
life insurance furnished by policy holders. 

THIS SPLENDID CO-OPERATION of policy 
holders was but one result of Bankers Life 
Direct-Mail Advertising which is at work day 


in and day out to help Bankers Life salesmen 
in their work. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 




















Des Moines, Iowa 




















| THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 








BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 









































PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 




















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 16899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 
next birthda 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO TH 


E 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
R. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Your Prospect’s Future 


Is The Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs, 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. Sell this contract: 


Any natural death..... 


cehedadudwaumenanes wanwed ae 
Any accidental death.............e00. Wikiudlanneas 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths.......... alta Weitere nee .- 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 


(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income. Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 

















You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 
sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 
Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 
E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire 





INQUIRE 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and ts pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 


newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 


countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








THE RED BOOK 

Included in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter is the Red Book of Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Selling which covers 
many subjects of deep interest to insur- 
ance agents and brokers. The Red Book 
has been growing more popular each year 
because more attention is being paid to 
salesmanship in fire and casualty insur- 
ance head offices. 

Until recent years the production de- 
partments of the insurance companies, 
especially those engaged in fire insur- 
ance, did not rank very important. In 
fact, they often were more or less neg- 
lected, each special agent being on his 
own with congratulations if he got more 
business but without much understand- 
ing or helpful co-operation if he did not 
increase the volume. Then the compa- 
nies began to develop special production 
departments, having in mind assistance 
for progressive agents and brokers who 
wanted assistance. These specialized di- 
visions began to grow until the adver- 
tising departments of the Hartford Fire 
and Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
(said to be the largest in the business), 
and those of some other companies are 
quite important organizations in them- 
selves, 

These departments of the insurance 
companies are in the hands of experts. 
They are decidedly important cogs in 
the present day insurance machine, not 
only a help to the agent with literature 
but in advertising also. They keep in 
touch with the advertising associations 
and the advertising agencies, with the 
novelty people and with the best writers 
on business literature. 

Among other features in the Red Book 
is the story illustrating the spread of the 
daily paper insurance advertising idea 
among agents. Some of them have their 
copy prepared by the companies; some 
write their own. 

Another story in the Red Book that 
will attract attention, especially among 
agents of the type who want to see as 
much legitimate matter printed about in- 
surance in the daily papers as is possible 
but who don’t exactly know how to go 
about getting this space, is the series of 
articles written by some of the best daily 
newspaper men in the country, advising 
the Red Book readers how the insurance 
business can break into print in such a 
way that the managing and city editors 


will be glad to give the insurance busi- 
ness the space. 

No salesmanship edition is complete 
without personality stories and well 
worth reading are the articles about such 
offices as the Stebbins agency of New 
York, which does such a large theatrical 
business; the North Agency of New Ha- 
ven, going strong after many decades of 
operation in that city; the selling expe- 
-riences of the Cook agency of Provi- 
dence; the amazing results secured in a 
small town territory by Campbell, Mal- 
lory & Throgmorton of Arkansas. 

The latest legal decisions of interest to 
fire insurance agents and brokers are di- 
gested by John Simpson; the insurance 
schools of the Travelers in Hartford, 
which to date have had more than 3,000 
students, are described; there are impor- 
tant articles about the Oil Insurance 4s- 
sociation and the Railroad Insurance As- 
sociation; questions sent in by agents are 
answered by the Red Book, and there 
are valuable articles on various types of 
coverage. 

The Red Book will be found very much 
worthwhile and undoubtedly will be read 
in insurance offices for many weeks, as 
have previous editions of this sales pub- 
lication. 


TRANSFERRED . TO COLUMBUS 
Benjamin F. Sadler. de Will Be Asso- 


ciated In Sales and Training 
With John F. Stone 

Benjamin F, Hadley, Jr., who has been 
selling life insurance in New York with 
the agency of Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, 
Inc., has been transferred to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he will be associated with 
the John F. Stone agency of the Equita- 
ble Life of Iowa. His new duties will 
include training as well as sales work. 

Mr. Hadley was graduated from Wa- 
bash College in 1925 and while there won 
the Phi Beta Kappa key. Krom school 
he came to this city and immediately 
became engaged in life insurance work. 
He took the New York University course 
and attended all of the life insurance lec- 
tures in the general agency offices which 
he could hear. He is the son of Ben- 
jamin F. Hadley, second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, and is one of 
the most brilliant young men who has 
been engaged in local life insurance sell- 
ing in some years, 





PRUDENTIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





Important One Expected Next Week 
Regarding Creation of New Indus- 
trial Divisions and Promotions 
An important announcement from the 
offices of The Prudential is expected 
next week. It is understood that this an- 
nouncement will discuss a revamping of 
the general field operations of The Pru- 
dential which will include the creation 
of four new Industrial divisions; and a 
number of promotions in its field force 

in connection therewith. 


LUNCHEON AT AD CLUB 


The staff of the Graham C. Wells 
Agency of the Provident Mutual Life, 
New York, held a luncheon at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, Tuesday, at 
which Mr. Wells was the guest of honor. 
The speakers were Graham C. Wells and 
C. D. Connell, one of the agency pro- 
ducers. R. S. Stilsbury presided. Plans 
were discussed for the campaign for De- 
cember business. The members of the 
agency feel sure that they will surpass 
the annual quota the company has set 
for them. 








GROUP INSURANCE FOR SCHOOL 


Loomis Institute, a school for boys 
located in Windsor, Conn., has offered 
group insurance on a contributory basis 
to faculty and employes through the 
Connecticut General Life. 











= The Human Side of Insurance 

















Sheppard Homans E. V. Homans 





Sheppard Homans, of Prosser & Ho- 
mans, the old Princeton football star, 
is also a good golf player. So is his 
son, Eugene Vanderpool Homans. ke- 
cently, Sheppard and E. V. Homans en- 
tered the father and son tournament held 
at Garden City and in a field of two 
hundred came through with top honors— 
78. Eugene Vanderpool Homans is 
Metropolitan Junior champion and also 
New. Jersey Junior champion at golf. 
He is attending the Choate School at 
Wallingford, Conn., and later will go to 
Princeton. 

NEW YORK LIFE ETHICS 
Frowns Upon a Twisting Case and 
Insured Keeps His Policy in 
the Travelers 
Members of the Good Practice Com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York were speaking in 
terms of high praise of the New York 
Life this week following the firm stand 
taken by that company through Secre- 
tary Wilbur H. Pierson in scotching a 

case of attempted twisting. 

A prominent Wall Street man was 
about to renew for the third year a 
$250,000 policy in the Travelers. A New 
York Life agent was approached by one 
of the managers of the Wall Street con- 
cern and sounded out as to whether a 
commission could be split if the policy 
were twisted to the New York Life. The 
answer was “Yes,” and a check was 
given with the application. E. J. Sisley, 
for the Good Practice Committee, took 
the matter up with Secretary Pierson 
who, upon learning the facts, said the 
New York Life would not issue the in- 
surance to replace the policy of another 
company. Then the Wall Street man 
was seen and agreed to maintain his 
Travelers policy. 





FRANK W. PENNELL TO TALK 
Frank W. Pennell, of Hoey, Ellison & 
Wendt, Inc., New York general agents 
for the Equitable Life of Iowa, will ad- 
dress the staff of the Keane-Patterson 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
at its next meeting, Monday, December 
Mr. Pennell is one of the leading 
producers of the country. 


ENTERS NEBRASKA 
The Connecticut General has announc- 
ed the appointment of Paul Stewart as 
general agent at Omaha, Nebr., effective 
December 1. Mr. Stewart’s appointment 





marks the entrance of the Connecticut 


General in Nebraska. 


Edith Roberts, wife of Kenneth Frank 
Snoke, special agent for the Missouri 
State Life at Los Angeles, Cal., is meet- 
ing with success on the screen and is one 
of the most popular movie stars at 
Hollywood. She is appearing at the pres- 
ent time in “The Mystery Club,” a Uni- 
versal Super Jewel production, co-star- 
ring with Matt Moore. She will appear 
very shortly in a new production en- 
titled, “Oh, There You Are,” a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer production, co-starring 
with Conrad Nagel. Mr. and Mrs. Snoke 
have been married three years and have 
a beautiful home in Hollywood. 

* * x 


E. W. Tinsley, whose appointment as 
superintendent of production of the 
Actna of Hartford was announced in 
these columns last week, is a product 
of the local agency field. For several 
years he was vice-president of the Bar- 





EDWARD W. TINSLEY 


ker, Frost & Chapman s one of the 
leading local agencies in Toledo, Ohio. 
He had been with the Aetna previously 
as special agent in Ohio and Iowa. Mr. 
Tinsley is now associated with Walter 
S. Comstock and George E. Crosby at 
the home office of the Aetna. 
ie oe 

Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the 
Home of New York and its affiliated 
companies, was presented with the 
Home’s 25 year Silver Service Medal on 
Wednesday of this week. Mr. Kurth 
joined the Home in December, 1901. He 
came in charge of the Canadian business 
and has continued in that capacity as 
director of the Home’s Pacific and For- 
eign Departments during the entire 
twenty-five years. 

* * 

Miss Helen M. Wuelfing, of Hartford, 
who is in the cancellation department 
of the Rossia in Hartford, last week had 
a column in the Hartford ‘ ‘Daily Cour- 
ant,” reviewing the. radio programs 
broadcast on Thanksgiving Day. She got 
her biggest kick out of the Pennsylvania- 
Cornell football game. 

. oe oF 

John B. Keena, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati office of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, was recently 
made president of the Presbyterian Men 
of Greater Cincinnati, an organization of 
15,000 Cincinnatians. 





PRIDDY GOING STRONG 
Lawrence Priddy, of the New York 
Life in New York City, placed over 
$1,000,000 in insurance during November. 
There were 19 policies. One policy was 


for $500,000, 
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FIRE INSURANCE 

















Fifty Years’ Service 
With The American 


DINNER FOR C. WESTON BAILEY 





Started With Company As An Office 
Boy; To Be Honored In Newark 
On December 15 





On December 15 C. Weston Bailey, 
president of the American Insurance Co. 
of Newark, will have completed fifty 
years of service with the company. 

In the annals of any human institution 
an unbroken service by one man extend- 
ing over a period of fifty years is a note- 
worthy achievement. In this case it is 
a half century of constant and conspicu- 








C. WESTON BAILEY 


ously useful service to the company with 
which he started as a junior clerk. His 
courage has cheered, his accomplishment 
stimulated and his example inspired his 
associates to higher resolution and great- 
er effort. 


Began Work At Fifteen 

3orn in Newark Mr. Bailey attended 
public grammar school and the old New- 
ark Academy. His father was George H. 
Bailey, engineer in charge of construc- 
tion of the original aqueduct in Newark. 
President Gould of the American, a 
friend of the Bailey family, asked Mrs. 
Bailey if her son did not wish to work 
for the company. As a result C. W. 
Bailey entered the service of the Ameri- 
can as an office boy. He was fifteen 
years old. 

No salary was stated, nor was any even 
discussed, but when the end of the month 
rolled around he was presented with the 
sum of $5. This made him feel the rich- 
est boy in Newark, as it was his first 
real money. 

Subsequently, young Bailey recorded 
the policies; ‘then he kept the reserve, 
later becoming a map clerk and then ex- 
aminer. During the presidency of P. L. 
Hoadley he was assistant to Mr. Hoad- 
ley in charge of the agency business. 


Became An Officer In 1906 

Due solely to hard work Mr. Bailey 
was elected assistant secretary in 1906, 
and secretary in 1909. In 1914 he was 
Promoted to vice president, and at the 
death of the late Mr. Hoadley in 1918 he 
was made president. 

Some of Mr. Bailey’s Affiliations 

Mr. Bailey is also president of the 

Columbia Fire Insurance Co., Dayton, 


Establish Separate 
Insurance Division 


OF ITS KIND 


Board of Realtors of Orange-Maplewood, 
N. J., Launch New Feature; 
W. R. Pruden Appointed Manager 


FIRST ONE 








A continually growing interest in in- 
surance has recently made itself mani- 
fest in the Oranges, N. J. The board of 
realtors of the Oranges and Maplewood, 
organized in 1911 under the leadership 
of real estate brokers of that 
growing territory, has recently author- 
ized the establishment of a separate fire 
insurance division of the board. Walter 
R. Pruden, whose name is familiar to the 
insurance fraternity in Newark and vi- 
cinity, has been given complete charge 
of the preliminary mectings. 

Mr. Pruden is particularly well quali- 
fied to assume command of the new ven- 
ture because of his long association with 
the board in the business of real estate 
and will endeavor to create within the 
board membership, realization of the 
fundamental importance of insurance as 
something not merely an incidental ad- 
junct of the real estate office, but as a 
separate and distinct field of endeavor. 


Objects of Association 


At a recent meeting which was at- 
tended by representatives of fifteen real 
estate offices, the objects of the associa- 
tion were outlined as follows: 

A better understanding of the funda- 
mentals and specialties of the insurance 








and of the Eastern Automobile Confer- 
ence. He is a director of the Mutual 
3enefit Life, a member of the insurance 
laws committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, member of board of 
managers of the Security Savings Bank 
of Newark, a director of the Underwrit- 
ers Salvage Co. of New York, member 
of the Essex Club, Newark Athletic 
Club, Downtown Club of Newark and 
the Glen Ridge Country Club. His son, 
Kenneth A. Bailey, who was a lieutenant 
in the field artillery of the 26th division 
was killed during the World War. He 
has an adopted son, William Armour 
sailey. 

As a testimonial to the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mr. Bailey’s connection with 
the company, the officers and directors 
of the American will tender him a din- 
ner by some of the most prominent men 
in the insurance business. 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, will be toastmaster 
at the banquet. The speakers are Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, president of The Pru- 
dential; Whitney Palache, United States 
manager of the Commercial Union; 
Frederick Hoadley, secretary of the Am- 
erican, and Rev. Clarence Hall Wilson, 
pastor of the Glen Ridge Congregational 
Church. 


rapidly , 


business by an exchange of information 
and instruction by specialists. 

A campaign to educate the public to 
place their insurance locally. 

An exchange of business among our 
own membership. 

A limitation by the companies of the 
number of agents appointed in our ter- 
ritory. 

An agreement with local banks, title 
companies and building and loan asso- 
ciations to accept policies from any re- 
sponsible company. 

A closer touch with the national and 
state insurance organizations. 

firm position on the appointment of 
any bank agency in our territory. 

A program of fire prevention among 
our citizens that will continue through- 
out the year. 

A system of credit information which 
will eliminate the man who gets his in- 
surance free. 

The program to promote the better 
understanding of the business, was in- 
augurated Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 24, when Leon A. Watson of the 
Schedule Rating Office, addressed mem- 
bers on “How Fire Insurance Rates Are 
Made.” At successive meetings it is 
planned to supplement the business of 
the evening with addresses by men 
prominent in the various fields of the 
business. 

First Division of Its Kind 

The officers of the division to be ef- 
fective until the first annual meeting of 
the division, are as follows: Walter R. 
Pruden of Newark, president; James A. 
Clark, Jr., of James A. Clark, & Sons, 
Orange, New Jersey, vice-president, and 
Paul Irvin Young of Young-Allers, Inc., 
East Orange, secretary and treasurer. 
All the officers are actively engaged in 
the insurance business in the Oranges 
and are enthusiastic in their expression 
of the ultimate success of the subject. 

The board of realtors of the Oranges 
and Maplewood is the first board, so 
far as can be determined, to organize 
within their membership a separate di- 
vision dealing with insurance problems 
as an exclusive feature. The experiment 
will doubtless create no little interest 
among other real estate boards in New 
Jersey and its progress will receive the 
endorsement of company executives. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 

G. A. Bernard, secretary of the New- 
ark Fire, has announced that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the com- 
pany will be held at the office of the 
company, 41 Clinton street, Newark, on 
December 7, for the election of four 
members of the board of directors and 
for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness that may come before the meeting. 





BROKERS NAME GEN’L. MANAGER 


The Insurance Brokers Association of 
Massachusetts last week voted at a 
meeting in Boston to establish the office 
of general manager, and for the pres- 
ent to combine this office with that of 
president. President H. A. Stevens has 
been appointed general manager and will 
inaugurate the campaign for a much 
larger membership with a goal of a thou- 
sand at least. President Stevens re- 
ported progress in the plan for a national 
association of insurance brokers. 





— 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


. GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1925 


ASSETS ; . : 
PREMIUM RESERVE ; 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
NET SURPLUS ° : 


$7,400,761.92 
1,799,563.19 
763,725.88 
4,837,472.85 





















































Issuing a 
policy in The 
Home of New 
York is hit- 
ting the bulls- 
eye of insur: 
ance protec: 
tion. 
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Bar Association’s Insurance Code 


(Continued from page 1) 


etc., relative to exchanges, the new ten- 
tative code says: 

“Section 86. Assets—Liabilitices for 
Losses—No Power to Borrow.—The at- 
torney in fact shall have on hand at all 
times assets in cash or securities au- 
thorized by the laws of the state in which 
the principal office of the exchange is 
located for the investment of funds of 
insurance companies doing the same kind 
of business an amount equal to one hun- 
dred per cent. of the net unearned pre- 
mium or deposit collected and credited 
to the account of subscribers or 50% of 
the annual advance premium or deposits 
collected and credited to the account of 
subscribers on policies having one year 
or less to run, and pro rata on those for 
a longer period. In addition to the fore- 
going sum there shall be on hand at all 
times in cash or such securities assets 
equal to all liabilities on account of out- 
standing losses and other accrued obli- 
gations. Premiums or deposits as used 
in this section shall be construed to 
mean the advance payment made by sub- 
scribers before deducting therefrom the 
amount provided in the subscriber’s 
agreement for expenses. If at any time 
the assets on hand are less than the 
foregoing requirements or less than 
$100,000, whichever is the greater when 
the attorney in fact is exchanging con- 
tracts covering workmen’s compensation 
insurance, the subscribers or their attor- 
ney in fact for them shall make up the 
deficiency within thirty days or imme- 
diately after notice from the commis- 
sioner so to do. Whenever such assets 
are less than the amount above required, 
or less than $50,000, whichever’ is the 
greater, if the attorney in fact is ex- 
changing contracts other than those cov- 
ering workmen's compensation insurance, 
the subscribers or their attorneys in fact 
for them shall make up the deficiency 
within thirty days or immediately after 
notice from the commissioner so to do. 
No obligation for borrowed money shall 
be insured on behalf of any such asso- 
ciation.” 


Fire and Marine Classification 


Under the head of fire and marine in- 
surance classification this is the property 
and property interests which can be cov- 
ered: 

(a) To insure against loss or damage 
from fire or any other cause to property 
of the insured or to the property inter- 
ests of the insured, and against such 
loss or damage from fire or any other 
cause to property of others, or to the 








NO KNOCKING 





Section in New Bar Association Code 
Relative to Defaming Insurance 
Companies 
In the American Bar Association’s 
model code drafted for the guidance of 
legislatures is a section relative to de- 
famation of rival companies, as follows: 
“It shall be unlawful for any company 
now or hereafter doing business in this 
state, or any officer, director, clerk, em- 
ploye or agent thereof, to make, verbally 
or otherwise, publish, print, distribute or 
circulate, or cause the same to be done, 
or in any way to aid, abet or encourage 
the making, printing, publishing, distrib- 
uting or circulating of, any pamphlet, 
circular, article, literature or statement 
of any kind which is defam: itory of any 
other company now or hereafter doing 
business in this state, which contains any 
false and malicious criticism or false and 
malicious statement calculated to injure 
such company in its reputation or busi- 
ness; and any officer, director, clerk, em- 
ploye or agent of any company violating 
the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine or not more than $500, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for a 
term of not more than twelve months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. ” 


property interests of others for which 
loss or damage the insured may be lia- 
ble; 

(b) To insure against loss or damage 
from the perils of marine or inland navi- 
gation or transportation or any other 
cause to property of the insured or to 
the property interests of the insured, and 
against such loss or damage from the 
perils of marine or inland navigation or 
transportation or any other cause to 
property of others, for which loss or 
damage the insured may be liable; 

(c) ‘To make inspections of and issue 
certificates of inspection upon elevators, 
boilers, machinery and all mechanical ap- 
paratus and appliances appertaining 
thereto; 

(d) ‘To insure against loss of use or 
occupancy caused by or resulting from 
any of the risks or hazards comprised 
within = class; 

(e) A domestic, foreign or alien com- 
pany authorized to issue all or any one 
or more of the kinds of insurance com- 
prised within this class shall not make 
any of the kinds of insurance comprised 
in Class I, 
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O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























E. B. LILLY HONORED 


Edward B. Lilly, who left Oklahoma 
City Dec. 1 to become general adjuster 
of the National Union at the home office 
in Pittsburgh, Pa:. was guest of honor 
at a surprise pd urty in his former office 
at the Bates Adjustment Company, 
Wednesday, and presented him with a 
beautiful desk set with which to adorn 
his new desk. He was also presented 
with a pair of spurs, which, it was sug- 
gested, might enable him to keep his 
feet more firmly lodged upon said desk, 
that seemingly being some of the boys’ 
idea of the duties of a general adjuster. 





The Toronto Insurance Conference 
will hold its annual meeting on Monday, 
January 17, 1927. 


BLUE GOOSE MEETING 

Oklahoma Pond of Blue Goose will 
hold its annual good fellowship luncheon 
at the Huckins Hotel Monday noon, De- 
cember 20. The annual dinner dance, 
which is to be preceded by an initiation, 
will be at the Oklahoma Club, Monday 
night, December 27. Wirt Leake, most 
loyal grand gander, will be guest of 
honor at the latter function. 





The Northern is now prepared to write 
Merchandise Instalment insurance which 
insures the financial interest of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers in the 
merchandise they “— on the deferred 
or instalment plan. This insurance cov- 
ers a wide field and is practically un- 
developed. 











NEAL BASSETT, President 


ASSETS 
$21,285,738.13 





$ 5,800,834.29 


$ 4,478,484.10 


$ 5,508,164.57 


$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 


$ 915,931.65 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


LIABILITIES 
$9,955,309.55 


$3,461,203.02 


$4,071 ,227.38 


$4,763,794.03 


$ 72,839.60 


CONCORD, N. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Western Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 
844 Rush Street 











LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





CAPITAL 





NET SURPLUS 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 


SURPLUS 
POLICYHOLDERS 





$5,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1853 





THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1854 





MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 
$2,971,049.18 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 600,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1866 





NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1871 





SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$3,197,308.18 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1870 





CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1886 





CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 300,000.00 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
MILWAUKEE, 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


























$6,330,428.58 


$1,339,631.27 


$ 907,434.92 


$ 436,937.19 


$ 675,013.58 


$ 801,048.81 


$ 543,092.05 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 





$11,330,428.58 


$ 2,339,631.27 





$ 1,507,434.92 


$ 1,436,937.19 


$ 1,675,013.58 


$ 1,801,048.81 


$ 843,092.05 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$22,498,413.63 





WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pacific Department 


60 Sansome Street 
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Phoenix Exhibits At The Lord Mayor’s Parade 


Its Fire Brigade Exhibit One Of Those Applauded By Hundreds Of Thousands Of Spectators 
In Spectacular Pageant; Sun, Royal Exchange And London Assurance Also Par- 
ticipated; How London Was Protected From Fire For Two Centuries 


Among the old _ British companies 
which took an active part in the color- 
ful Lord Mayor’s annual pageant in Lon- 
don held last month was the Phoenix 
Assurance, which company dates its be- 
ginning from 1782, and is one of the 
companies which have done so much to 
make fire insurance history. 

The streets of London were crowded 
on November 9 to see the parade, which 

















Phoenix Badge 


illustrated the antiquity of the city and 
was intensely interesting from a histori- 
cal standpoint as many of the oldest in- 
stitutions of London took part in the 
procession. 

As was told in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, the London Fire Bri- 
gades furnished one of the most striking 
parts of the pageant, preceding the new 
Lord Mayor as he went through the city 
to the law courts. 

Four Surviving Companies Exhibit 

Of all the fire insurance companies 
which were formed during the eighteenth 
century only four survive—the Sun Fire 
Office, the Royal Exchange, the London 
Assurance and the Phoenix Assurance. 
Their fire brigades were all represented 
in the parade. 

The Phoenix Fire Office provided one 
of the most important of these brigades 
and in 1791 combined forces with two 
other offices to form “The Fire Watch.” 


















a 











Phoenix House Shield 


turned up with light Saxon Green Shag. 
Crimson Waistcoat and Breeches.” The 
uniforms and badges worn in the pro- 
cession were replicas of the originals. 
The engine exhibited was known to have 
been made about the year 1790 and was 
one actually used by the Company. The 
fire buckets also were known to have 
been used in Bury St. Edmunds by the 
local Phoenix brigade over a_ century 
ago. 

Pictures are shown on this page of the 
Phoenix Fire Brigade in front of the 
head office of the, company in London, 
Phoenix House, and also of the Phoenix 
section of the parade. It will be seen 
that the sidewalks were packed with 
people. 

There is also printed on this page the 
Phoenix fire mark which for years was 
put on houses to show that they car- 
ried Phoenix insurance and a replica of 








Actual Picture Of Parade With Multitudes Watching 


The Phoenix, besides having its own 
engines, also had its own Staff of Fire- 
men who wore the badge of the Com- 
pany, and much care was taken in the 
selection of the men for this work. By 
a Minute of 28th August 1783, it was 
directed that the Firemen’s Uniform 
Should consist of “A Coat of Crimson 
livery cloth lined with light Saxon Green, 


which was attached to the sleeves of the 
Phoenix Brigade members; and also a 
silver Phoenix emblem which was at- 
tached to coat lapels. 

The first fire brigade of London was 
organized in 1864. The scheme or idea 
was worked out by Captain Eyre M. 
Shaw and was for the purpose of the 
fire protection of London, within a circle 


of twelve miles, with Charing Cross as a 
centre. The brigade was based on a 
practical knowledge of the actual con- 
dition of London, the following points 
being taken into consideration, namely 
population, superficial area, nature of 
buildings, massed property and hazard- 
ous trades, 

The organization at first consists of 
one chief, 574 officers and firemen, four 
steam-floating fire engines, six large land 
steamers, 66 small land steamers, and 154 
small manual engines. 

There are many volunteer and private 
brigades organized throughout London, 
and in some cases have rendered effec- 
tive assistance outside of the premises 
which they are maintained to protect. 

Funds for the support of the brigade 
are provided from three distinct sources, 
namely, the insurance companies doing 
business in the metropolitan district, the 
treasury, and the ratepayer. 

The insurance companies pay at the 
rate of 35 pounds per million pounds of 
the gross annual insurances, and, as they 
insure about 517 millions’ worth of prop- 
erty, this contribution now amounts to 
£18,000 a year; a fixed sum of £10,000 a 


year is contributed by the treasury for 
the general protection of the national 
buildings. The citizens pay a rate of a 
halfpenny in the pound on the property 
assessed at 21 millions, which amounts to 
£43,500, thus making a total yearly sum 
of £71,500. 

London is divided into four districts 
called respectively A. B. C. and D. The 
first three being on the north side of the 
river, and the fourth on the south side. 
The A district includes that portion with- 
in what is known as the Metropolitan 
area—the business district of London. 

Punishment of Men 

The chief officer has power of fining 
any member of the fire force a fixed sum 
not exceeding 40 shillings, and he ac- 
counts for this power by laying the fine 
book on the table at every meeting of 
the committee. 

In cases where there is a heavier pun- 
ishment than a fine of 40 shillings, the 
offender is summoned to appear before 
the committee, either suspending him in 
the meanwhile, or not, according to the 
circumstances. Dismissals from the de- 
partment are exceedingly rare. 








Phoenix Fire Brigade At Phoenix House, London 








LAWYERS GOING AHEAD 


Hartwell Cabell, of the New York law 
firm of Cabell, Ignatius & Lown, coun- 
sel for the Rossia, sailed Wednesday for 
England, and he will be followed tomor- 
row by Louis J. Wolff, of Rumsey & 
Morgan. They are going abroad to take 
testimony in the suits pending against 
the Rossia of Hartford by creditors of 
the Rossia of Petrograd. The principal 
case is that of Fred S. James & Co, 
and it is in connection with this suit 
that the lawyers are going abroad. On 
their return the appeal from the judg- 
ment holding the Rossia of Hartford lia- 
ble will be argued in the appellate divi- 
sion of the Connecticut courts on Janu- 
ary 4. 





GOES WITH NAT'L. LIBERTY 


Nick Overstreet, special agent for the 
Milwaukee Mechanics, with Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Arkansas, has resigned 
his position, to go with the National Lib- 
erty, with the Arkansas field. 


SMOKE & CINDER CLUB MEETS 

The Smoke & Cinder Club of Pitts- 
burgh held its annual meeting last week 
at the Hotel Henry in Pittsburgh. 
Walter E. Volbrecht, Yorkshire, was 
elected president. Other officers are: 
Paul J. Mullen, Phoenix of London; 
vice-president; Carlton Timberman, Fire- 
man’s und, secretary, and A. G. Raitz, 
Norwich Union, treasurer. Members of 
the Membership Committee include: 
Walter A. Bell, Continental; Richard H. 
Randall, Newark Fire, and William T. 
Bode, Boston and Old Colony. R. B. 
Cillines, manager of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Retail Credit Co., was the speaker. 
At the December meeting F. P. Stanley, 
vice-president of the Norwich Union In- 
demnity, will give a talk on insurance 
salesmanship. 





Sam T. Pierce, adjuster for the auto 
department, National Union, has resigned 
his connection with that company. Mr. 
Pierce at one time was with the Under- 
writers Adjustment Co. 
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Fire Officials Want 
Wood Shingles Banned 


HEARING HELD AT CITY HALL 
Commissioner Dorman, Chief Kenlon 
and Representatives of Civic Bodies 
Urge Adoption of Ordinance 

Pointing out the possible danger of a 
disastrous conflagration and consequent 
loss of life in the building areas of the 
suburban districts of New York City, 
owing to the extensive use of wooden 
shingles on frame houses there, John J. 
Dorman, fire commissioner , and Fire 
Chief John Kenlon, appeared last Mon- 
day afternoon before the members of the 
building committee on the New York 
Soard of Aldermen to warn them of the 
peril in which the owners of these are 
living. The fire commissioner made a 
strong plea for the adoption of the ordi- 
nance prohibiting the. use of wooden 
shingles outside the fire limits. 

The committee on buildings of the 
New York Board of Aldermen on Tues- 
day submitted a favorable report on the 
question of prohibiting the use of wood- 
en shingles for roofing purposes, declar- 
ing that such roofing was a menace and 
a fire hazard. Alderman Samuel J. Bur- 
den, chairman of the committee, stated 
that an ordinance providing for the elim- 
ination of future wooden shingle roofing 
would be presented probably at the next 
meeting of the board. 

The present ordinance provides that no 
construction within the fire limits shall 
bear wooden shingle roofs. The pro- 
posed amendment provides that on all 
new buildings constructed outside the 
fire limits, the use of wooden shingles 
shall be prohibited. It also provides 
that by 1936 all wooden shingle roofs 
on existing buildings would be outlawed. 
In other words, owners have until 1936 
to replace the roofing with the condi- 
tion that they replace the wooden shin- 
gles before that time by at least 15%. 


Commissioner Dorman Sees Danger 


Commissioner Dorman said in part: 
“From the standpoint of potential saving 
of human life and property, no more im- 
portant measure has come before the 
Board of Aldermen within the memory 
of any living person. This ordinance has 
been talked about for a long time and I 
think, as President Connolly thinks, that 
it ought to be adopted.” He then pre- 
sented two tables of figures showing that 
between 1919 and 1922 more than $50,- 
000,000 was lost in fires due to sparks 
falling on roofs. The other table was 
a list of 150 American cities in which 
ordinances such as the proposed amend- 
ment are in force. 

Fire Chief Kenlon declared that 90% 
of the fire hazard in areas covered with 
buildings in close groups would be elim- 
inated if wooden shingle roofing were 
prohibited. He said the Board of Stand- 
ards on April 6 of this year had rec- 
ommended the adoption of the ordinance. 

Commissioner Dorman was of the 
opinion that the spread of the big fire 
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at Arverne a few years ago was due to 
the fact that “wooden shingle roofs 
proved to be such vulnerable targets for 
the flying embers.” He quoted “Smoky 
Joe” Martin, acting fire chief who was 
at the Arverne fire, as saying that one 
of the main causes of the spread of that 
fire was the fact that “flying burning 
embers and brands landed on wooden 
sHingle roofs.” 
Urge Adoption of Amendment 

Others present who urged the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the present 
ordinance included: Samuel R. Bishop, 
of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects; Ira Wool- 
son, of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; H. N. Kelsey, New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters; William B. 
White, superintendent of the Board of 
Survey, New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers; J. H. Haffner, of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce; H. J. Rus- 
sell, secretary of the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Charles Bayles, acting 
superintendent of buildings of the Bor- 
ough of Queens; Joseph Flanagan, sec- 
retary to Borough President Connolly of 
Queens. In addition, there were repre- 
sentatives of the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the Jamaica Board of Trade, the 
Rockaway Beach Board of Trade, 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce and 
other organizations who spoke in favor 
of adopting the amendment to the ordi- 
nance. 

Joseph Flanagan, representing Bor- 
ough President Connolly of Queens, read 
the Connolly resolution, amending the 
present ordinance, and said he hoped 
that the amendment would be adopted 
as soon as possible. He said the new 
buildings being constructed in the Bor- 
ough ot Queens were being built of fire- 
proof materials. 

Charles Bayles, acting superintendent 
of buildings in Queens, went on record 
as being heartily in favor of the proposed 
amendment to the existing ordinance. 

N. Kelsey, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Origin of Fires, New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, strongly 
urged upon the members of the building 
committee the immediate adoption of the 
proposed measure. 

He declared that the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters was not prompted 
by selfish motives in their support of the 
ordinance; that many of the fire com- 
panies do not desire the business of un- 
derwriting these homes in the congested 
building areas of the suburban districts 
of New York. He said it was largely 
actuated by the desire for civic better- 
ment. He was of the opinion that every 
moment of delay was greatly increasing 
the danger of the people dwelling in 
these districts. Superintendent of Build- 
ings Kleinert, of Brooklyn, was heard 
by the committee. He said he was 
strongly in favor of the proposed ordi- 
nance and that the shingle roof is a 
menace to any community. 

Opposed by Shingle Manufacturers 

The ordinance was opposed by West 
Coast wooden shingle manufacturers, 
lumber dealers and builders. They con- 
tended that there was a big difference 
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bility was concerned, and that wooden 
shingles had been discriminated against 
generally without regard for such dis- 
tinction. ‘Shey also called attention to 
the increased cost of fireproof shingles. 
One of the representatives of a West 
Coast “red cedar” shingle manufacturer 
handed specimens of their shingles to 
some of the members of the building 
committee for examination, pointing out 
at the same time that cedar wood burned 
slowly when ignited. Alderman Han- 
noch took a sample “red cedar” shingle, 
struck a match and applied it to the 
thin end of the shingle producing a tiny 
flame. Mr. Lane pointed out that the 
thin end of the shingle was overlaid by 
other shingles and was therefore pro- 
tected to a large degree from sparks. 
One of the strongest opponents of the 
measure was Charles Bossert, lumber 
dealer and owner of the, Hotel Bossert, 
srooklyn, who said that the fire hazard 
in Queens was probably no greater than 


argued, there are additional hazards such 
as heavy traffic. He was of the opinion 
that the hazard to human life by fire is 
virtually negligible in a community of one 
family houses. He said a person could 
easily drop from the second story win- 
dow of such buildings to the ground 
without injury. 

Thinks Wood Shingle a Menace 

William B. White, superintendent of 
the board of survey, of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, called at- 
tention to the large number of organi- 
zations that were in favor of the ordi- 
nance and urged that it be passed with- 
out further delay. He said in part: 

“It is also a matter of record that the 
Fire Prevention Association of the 
Dominion of Canada conducted tests in 
Ottawa, Canada, on April 29, 1926, and 
they grade wooden shingles as having 
the greatest fire hazard of any roof cov- 
ering—that is, their classification places 

(Continued on page 19) 
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EK. U. A. Sends Letter 
To the Local Agents 


EXPLAINS NEW COMMISSIONS 





Also Classifies Various Types of Insur- 
able Property; Tornado Com- 
missions Are Announced 





The Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has sent to agents in its territory 
information about the new commissions 
and the classification of insurable prop- 
erty. The letter follows in part: 

“After the most mature and earnest 
consideration, the following commissions 
have been determined upon, to become 
effective as to business dated on and 
after January 1, 1927: 

“1, 20% flat commission may be paid 
any agent who so elects, provided such 
agent represents only Association com- 
panies, and provided further that he shall 
not thereafter be eligible to any other 
commission, and shall thereafter repre- 
sent only Association companies. (A po- 
sition once taken is to be permanent. 
An agent electing to take 20% flat com- 
mission will receive 20% on all classes 
of fire and tornado business.) 

“2, 15% and 25% conimissions (all 
Tornado classes 25%) only may be paid 
an agent, if he so elects, who on Octo- 
ber 15, 1926, represented only Associa- 
tion companies, provided such agent 
signs an agreement to thereafter repre- 
sent only Association companies. Prior 
to January 1, 1927, each agent of the 
foregoing classes must elect which com- 
mission basis he will accept. 

“3, 15% and 25% commission (all tor- 
nado classes 25%) only may be paid to 
agents who on October 15, 1926, repre- 
sented both Association and non-Asso- 
ciation companies, without requirement 
that such agents sign an agreement. The 
foregoing commissions include all agency 
expenses sttch as postage, exchange, ad- 
vertising, solicitors’ fees, personal local 
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license fees, clerk hire, rent; services in 
adjusting losses under policies issued at 
the agency, and all other agency charges 
whatsoever, excepting only maps, map 
corrections, advertising as required by 
law and taxes. 

“Following is the 15% and 25% scale 
optional with agents in “Ordinary Ter- 
ritory” 

Fire Insurance 

“25% on protected risks as hereinafter 
specifically classified, and designated by 
the Rating Organization having jurisdic- 
tion as being under municipal fire protec- 
tion, the occupancies of which are only 
as described; except where five (5) or 
more persons are employed in any spe- 
cial hazardous or manufacturing pursuit 
incident to the occupancies specifically 
named or otherwise, on such building or 
buildings and their contents the commis- 
sion shall be 15%. 

“Note: ‘A’ ‘BRICK’ includes stone 
and fireproof (not brick veneer, brick 
cases, cement or concrete block, inter- 
lock and hollow tile). When construc- 
tion is NOT indicated it means ‘ANY 
CONSTRUCTION,’ 

Buildings and Contents (Protected) 

“Dwelling houses 
house contents. 

“Note: ‘A’ In the case of insurance 
upon the contents of dwelling houses, 
the inclusion of a physician’s or den- 
tist’s outfit in the cover does not ren- 
der the risk ineligible for the higher 
rate of commission. 

“Barns, boat houses, garages and 
greenhouses (private)—and their con- 
tents (when insured in connection with 
dwellings). 

“Apartment houses—and their apart- 
ment house contents. Bank buildings— 
‘brick’—and their bank contents. Club 
houses (city)—brick’—and_ their club 
house contents. Hotels (not seasonal or 
resort)—brick’—and their hotel contents. 
Moving picture buildings—brick’—and 
their moving picture contents (except 
musical instruments and films when in- 


and their dwelling 





sured separately from the building). 
Office building—brick’—and their office 
contents. Theatres and opera houses— 
‘brick’—and their theatre and opera 
house contents (except musical instru- 
ments and films when insured separately 
from the building). 

ah ph aS ¥: W. C. A. and Y¥. 
M. H. A. buildings—brick’—and_ their 
¥. MuC. A, ¥. W. CA. and ¥. Mi. HE. A. 
contents. 

“Public Buildings — ‘brick’—armories, 
art galleries, city halls, court houses, fire 
department stations, fire patrol stations, 
hospitals (except those where patients 
are under restraint), institutions (for the 
aged, blind, cripples, deaf, dumb, or- 
phans, sailors and soldiers, libraries, mu- 
seums, police stations and town halls, 
owned or operated by the public and 
their contents owned by the public (ex- 
cept armory contents). 

“Telephone exchanges—“brick”—occu- 
pied exclusively as such and their tele- 
phone exchange contents. 

“Note: ‘B’ The commission on con- 
tents of all above described buildings 

- (except as specifically provided above) 

shall be 15%. 

Buildings Only (Protected) 

“Armories— brick.’ Boarding houses 

‘brick’—(not seasonal or _ resort). 
Lodges and secret orders—brick’—(ex- 
cluding college club, fraternity, sorority 
or society). Mercantile stores (not 
warehouses )—brick’—retail or wholesale 

occupied exclusively as such or con- 
taining dwelling occupancies. Telephone 
exchanges—brick’—with first floor retail 
or wholesale store occupancies. 

“Note: ‘A’ Where a_ building or 
buildings and their contents are in- 
sured under blanket form the commis- 
sion shall be that which would be ap- 
plicable to the contents if insured sep- 
arately from the building. 

“15%—On any and all classes, sprin- 
klered, other than those hereinbefore in- 
dicated, buildings and contents, protected 
or unprotected, including all exceptions 
specified in the 25% group.” 


= 


AGENTS’ COMMITTEE MEETING 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
will meet next Wednesday at the Hotel 
Astor in New York. This is the first 
meeting since all the state associations 
have adopted the declaration of princi- 
ples and the Milwaukee resolution. At 
this meeting it is likely that the place 
for the semi-annual convention of the 
National Association will be chosen. 





RETURNS TO NEW YORK 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, has returned to the headquarters 
in New York after being away thirty 
days on his trip to the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ convention at Los Angeles. 
While in Los Angeles he was honored 
with a dinner by the Los Angeles Insur- 
ance Exchange, the local board in that 
city. 





Shingle Hearing 


(Continued from page 18) 

it in Group 6, which group provides that 
the roof covering will not give protec- 
tion against small burning brands or di- 
rect flame, and will produce dangerous 
burning brands. Mr. Chairman, we hope 
this committee will not in any way be 
influenced by any so-called treatment of 
wooden shingles to the exclusion of rec- 
ognizing the necessity of prohibiting the 
use of wooden shingles as a roof cover- 
ing and we have the honor to submit, in 
support of an amendment to the city or- 
dinances, abolishing their use at the end 
of a ten year period and as otherwise set 
forth in proposed amendment, which has 
been approved by the various organiza- 
tions and underwriters as below and who 
urge its passage.” 

‘The committee went into executive ses- 
sion immediately after the hearing. They 
have taken the matter under advisement. 
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RENTAL VALUE AUTOMOBILE TRUCK TRANSIT 
LEASEHOLD TRANSIT FLOATERS 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 


INLAND MARINE AND COASTWISE 


= “MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE" 


EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


PERSONAL EFFECTS FLOATER 


INCE. the incorporation of the ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY in 1819, 
| the scope of its operations has grown from the writing of simple 
~ fire insurance to the complete and comprehensive covering of every 
kind of property hazard. Hurricanes in Florida.... hail in Ilinois.... & 
- fires in every town from Maine to Oregon... . wherever property has = 


been destroyed, AZ TNA has borne its share of the loss. 


RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 





FIRE 
WINDSTORM 
AUTOMOBILE 


FETNA INSURANCE. COMPANY 


President 
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Must Educate Public 
To Cure Credit Evil 


NOT EASY PROBLEM TO SOLVE 


Says Agents Are Not Eager to Ex- 
tend Credit on Fire Policies 


In reply to a statement that “the credit 
situation is one of the most serious prob- 
lems of our business today, but at the 
same time we feel very sure that it is 
one of the easiest to improve,” in a let- 
ter from the Minnesota Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, Fk. B. Dunning, a prom- 
inent local agent of Duluth, Minn., sets 
forth 
about the credit situation in a letter to 


some interesting observations 


that organization. He emphasized in his 
letter to the fire insurance special agents’ 
body the need for the ‘spirit of co-opera 
tion between agents and companies as 
manifested in the conference agreement 
between the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

Mr. Dunning expressed himself in com- 
plete accord with the first clause of the 
statement, assuming that the reference, 
“our business” meant the formation of 
a co-partnership between the companies 
and the agents. He held the second 
clause debatable unless the association 
meant that it will be comparatively easy 
to force the agents to the payment of 
balances within a specified time limit. 
Commenting at greater length on the 
credit situation he declared in part: 


Excess Credit An Evil of Business 


“This so-called credit situation is not 
one that can be quickly remedied nor 
should its accomplishment be attempted 
by placing the full burden on the agent. 
All well tounded agencies, and this in- 
cludes a substantial majority of the ex- 
isting agencies, would prefer to have the 
business placed on a basis that would 
limit credit but it is not within their 
power to alone correct a condition, and 
an abusive one, which with the permis- 
sion of the business itself has been per- 
mitted to develop. 

“It should be remembered that over- 
indulgence in credit is a problem that 
is bothering all lines of business today 
which reach the retail element, or the 
buying public, and the greatest funda- 
mental defect in American business to- 
day is that the public has been permitted 
to over-indulge in credit rather than 
made to understand that credit is an 
individual responsibility with a limit re- 
stricted by income and that such limit 
should be regarded and not abused. 
Theoretically there should be no credit 
in the insurance business. The term is 
not in any insurance contract and it ex- 
ists in the business only by indulgence. 

“In this troublesome situation there is 
one point on which all interests can agree 
and that is that the remedy must be ap- 
plied to the public rather than to the 
agents. If this is true, and if the com- 
panies accept their share of the respon- 
sibility not only for the evil but for its 
cure, the application will not be left with 
the agents alone. There are two ways to 
bring about a change: either through 
educational publicity, which would be 
the slower and less definite method, or 
by a radical change in the manner of 
transacting business, which might go so 
far as to have the policy contract non- 
effective in the case of non-payment of 
premium or for it to become automatic- 
ally cancelled if the premium is not paid 
within a specified time. 


Would Copy Life Companies 


“At least, the business might be put 
on a basis similar to that adopted by 
the life companies, who learned the valu- 
able lesson that loose credit methods 


were the cause of much of their trouble. 
This would be the most direct and quick- 





est method and it would leave no mis- 
understanding in the mind of the policy 
holder as to his premium obligation. 

“It was co-operation that brought about 
the Conference Agreement between the 
National Board and the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. That same 
spirit of co-operation should work out 
the remedy for the present credit situa- 
tion, which cannot be cured by the single 
operation of putting pressure on the 
agents, 

“There is an endless amount of dis- 
cussion to be had on this subject but the 
point which I wish to make in answer to 
your letter of November 3 is that im- 
provement of this credit situation cannot 
be confined to the relations between com 
panies and agencies but must be regard- 
ed as a larger problem existing between 
the companies and their representatives, 
the agents on one hand, and the premium 
paying public on the other.” 


AWAIT RATE DECISION 

_ The proposed advance of 124% in fire 
insurance rates in Kentucky is nearer 
to some sort of an adjustment. Fol- 
lowing a hearing last week in Frank- 
fort the date for the advance to go into 
effect was changed from December 1 to 
December 15, in the meantime the case 
being briefed.- It is expected that State 
Auditor W. H. Shanks will issue a de- 
cision between now and that date, either 
for or against the advance. If the de- 
cision refuses to give the companies the 
increase, litigation will be carried to the 
upper courts. 


The joint conferences en revision of 
the windstorm policy were held yester- 
day afternoon at the offices of the East- 
ern Union in New York. The executive 
committee of the Southern Tornado In- 


surance Association met yesterday also 
in New York to consider rates and prac- 
tices which were informally discussed at 
the recent meeting at Pinehurst, N. C. 





GETS RESTRAINING ORDER 

A preliminary injunction restraining 
Insurance Commissioner Einar Barfod, 
of Pennsylvania, from taking any defi- 
nite action against the National Auto- 
mobile Service Corporation of Philadel- 
phia has been granted by the Dauphin 
County Court. 








CAPITAL IS DOUBLED 

Stockholders of the Merchants Fire of 
New York last week approved the plans 
of the directors providing for the in- 
crease of the capital from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. The increase will be made 
through a stock dividend, with the $1,- 
000,000 being transferred from surplus to 
capital account. 








FIRB 





{No. 1] 


Stand Back 
of Your 
Fire Chief 


He is the logical man to 
guide and direct local fire 
prevention activities. It 
is his business to know 
what causes fires, how to prevent them, 
how to extinguish them. He is, or should 
be, the best authority on mains, hydrants, 
fire-fighting equipment, and many other 
factors entering into our shameful burning 
ratio. Co-operate with your fire chief and 
every organized movement to reduce the 
loss of life and property by fire. Practice 
fire prevention. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE 











MARINE 
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May Test Ruling 
On Federal Taxes 


NATIONAL BOARD TAKES STEP 





Asks Co-operation of Companies 
Ruling Regarding Computation 
of Invested Capital 


on 





A recent opinion of the »eneral coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the matter of the treatment of un- 
earned nremium_ reserves for invested 
capital purposes is causing some concern 
among fire and marine insurance com- 
panies. J. H. Doyle, associate counsel of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, has asked the co- operation of all 
the companies in dealing with the issue 
raised by this ruling which may result 
in the companies paying additional Fed- 
eral taxes for years already past. 

In citing an article wherein it is pro- 
vided that the reserve funds of insurance 
companies other than life may be in- 
cluded in computing invested capital, the 
general counsel of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau said: 


“Invested capital is an arbitrary statu- 
tory concept. Its statutory definition is 
both exclusive and inclusive. The only 
items that are permitted to be included 
are (1) cash or propertv paid in for 
shares, (2) paid-in surplus and (3) 
earned surplus and undivided profits, ex- 
clusive of surplus or undivided profits 
earned during the year. Insurance re- 
serves are not paid in for stock, nor to 
create a paid-in surplus, hence Article 
869 of Regulation 62 can only have in- 
tended that they should be included if 
and to the extent that they represent 
earner surplus. 

“It follows from the foregoing 
stock fire and marine insurance compa- 
nies are entitled to include unearned 
premium reserves in the computation of 
their invested capital only if and to the 
extent that they represent earned sur- 
plus. 

“It appears from the above that this 
ruling is directed solely at stock fre and 
marine insurance companies, but it is dif- 
ficult to differentiate between stock fire 
and marine companies and stock compa- 
nies of other kinds, exclusive of I'fe com- 


that 


panies. I do not ‘know whether surety 
and casualty companies have been em- 
barressed by this recent opinion, but it 


is certain that stock fire and marine 
companies will be subjected to additional 
assessment of the statute have not run 
against the Government. 


Urges Co-operation 


“A number of companies have execut- 
ed waivers at the request of the Govern- 
ment, or in an attempt to secure refunds 
for taxes erroneously collected during the 
years 1918 to 1921 inclusive. These claims 
are in part handled directly by com- 
panies and in part handled through at- 
torneys. Jt would seem that in view of 
the importance of the matter all com- 
panies subject to additional assessment 
should co-operate to establish the cor- 
rectness of the original ruling that the 
reserve funds of insurance companies 
(other than life companies) may be in- 
cluded i in computing invested capital. 

“In order that there may be the fullest 
co- — ation and a thorough understand- 
ing between the attorneys representing 
the different companies it occurs to the 
undersigned that we should have full in- 
formation here respecting the status of 
the companies and the names of the at- 
torneys representing them in tax mat- 
ters. This so-that we may get in touch 
with them and secure complete co- opera- 
tion on the part of all concerned in the 
Preparation and presentation of this is- 
sue before the Board of Tax Appeals and 
Possibly the courts. 

“Will you kindly advise me by early 
“No ue dAeY NOA jou JO JOYyJOYM JreUL 
Standing waiver filed with the Govern- 


ment for any of the years 1918 to 1921 
inclusive, 





BLUE GOOSE MEETING 
W. Calvin Chestnut, a well-known 
lawyer, will address the Monday lunch- 
eon of the Chesapeake Pond of the Blue 
Goose on December 6 at Baltimore. 


COMPANIES OUTSIDE E. U. A. 





Several Important Companies and Groups 
Have Not Yet Affiliated With New 
Company Organization 

Forty-five fire insurance companies 
operating in the Eastern Union terri- 
tory had not up to early this week 
joined the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Some of these are expected to 
join shortly while others have announced 


their intention of remaining outside the 
organization. 


The -Corroon group, the 
Meserole group, Buffalo, Tokio, Ohio 
Farmers, Northwestern National, Im- 


porters and Exporters and Northern of 
New York are some of the leading com- 
panies which have not affiliated. 

Following are the compz inies which are 
still outside the E. U 


_ American Equitable, iauitanan Co. of Amer- 
ica, Atlantic City Fire, Bankers & Shippers, 
Buffalo, Columbian National, Dubuque F.& M 


Eureka-Sec. F. & M., Firemen’s, D. C., Gen- 
eral, Seattle; Globe, Pa.; Great L oan, Import- 
ers & Exporters, Knickerbocke sr, Liberty Bell, 


Lumbermen’s, Merchants, Colo.; Merchants, N. 
Y.; Millers National, National Guaranty, Nation- 
al Reserve, Iowa; ‘New Brunswick Fire, New 
Jersey, New York Fire, Northern, N. Y.; North- 
western National, Ohio Farmers, Pacific Fire, 
Peoples Fire, Md.; Petersburg, Potomac, Reli. 
able Fire, Republic Fire, Pa.; Standard, United 
American, Utah Home, 
ington, N. b A 
British 

Queensland, Tokio M. 


COMMENTS ON E. U. A. 

In discussing the new E. U. A. the 
Northern Assurance says: “Let us hope 
that the organization of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association may be some- 
thing to be thankful for. It has started 
out with such unanimity of purpose that 
we hope it may bring order into our 
business for its general betterment, in 
the eastern section of the country at 
least, and that the result may be. greater 
cohesion and the observance of recog- 
nized good practices. We trust the re- 
sults may be beneficial to all who are 
engaged in writing Fire and kindred 
lines, and bring about a better under- 
standing of our purposes and desires to 
serve the public. 


Vulcan, N. Y.’: Wash- 
Fire, New England 
ntury, Netherlands, 


G. S. TOMPKINS VISITS NEWARK 

George S. Tompkins, eastern manager 
of the oo liielliane risk department of the 
Fireman’s Fund at Boston, was in New- 
ark, N. J., last week visiting agencies 
and making a survey of insurance con- 
ditions in this territory. 


- Fire Insurance Exchange, died last Fri- 








NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 








Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 


SSS 


JAMES LARSEN DIES 
James Larsen, of Richmond Hill, L. I, 
an insurance accountant connected with 
the examining bureau of the New York 




















DENOUNCES RATE INCREASE 

Recent increases in fire insurance rates 
in Massachusetts were denounced last 
week by Mayor R. S. Bauer, of Lynn. 
He said that the “casualty and fire in- 
surance companies have jabbed the in- 
surance paying public of Massachusetts 
for years and it is about time the public 


day night of pneumonia. He was forty- 
one years of age. For several years Mr. 
Larsen was associated with Joseph Frog- 


gatt & Co., insurance accountants and who carry the financial bag should know 
statisticians. Later he was with the what is in that bag.” Mayor Bauer con- 
Norwich Union at its New York home cluded by saying that while fire losses 
office. have increased, the number of persons 
a paying premiums has likewise increased 
ALLSOPP’S COMPANIES to a degree to offset the losses. 
A. E. Allsopp & Co., who in the Red 


Book tell their experiences with insur- 
ance advertising in daily papers, repre- 
sent the following companies : American 
of Newark, Firemen’s, Fidelity-Phenix, 
Fireman’s Fund, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Scottish Union & National, World 
Fire & Marine, New York Indemnity and 
Mutual Benefit Life. 


ON ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 

Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president of 
the America Fore companies, has been 
appointed to the arbitration committee of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
to serve the unexpired term of C. B. G. 
Gaillard, resigned. 
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@. UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
149 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK.. 





CARRULL L DE WITT 
Assistamt US. Manager~ 















































GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS : 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. : 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States : 











of Paris, France 
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of London, England . 
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175 West Jackson Boulevard , Chicago. 








PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT. 
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Barfod Says Laws 
Aid the Fraudulent 


TOO MANY STATUTES ON BOOKS 





Pennsylvania Commissioner Calls Laws 
Cumbersome; Cannot Be Enforced 
As They Should Be 





Einar Bar- 
fod of Pennsylvania has written a letter 
to Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, in 
which he defends his actions in trans- 
ferring some of the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s examiners from investigations of 
large companies to examin: ations of the 
books of smaller companies in Pennsyl- 
vania, many of which have not been ex- 
amined for years. Mr. Barfod congratu- 
lated President Rush upon the latter’s 
courage in criticizing several features of 
insurance supervision in his talk made 
recently before the Insurance Society of 
New York and said that the multipliicty 
of cumbersome insurance laws rendered 
it impossible for him to carry out the 
duties of his office as he wished. 

The present Pennsylvania insurance 
laws are a wonderful refuge for fraud, 
according to Commissioner Barfod. They 
require legitimate concerns to file so 
much unnecessary data that fraudulent 
concerns find many comfortable hiding 
places in the piles of unused records. 

“The irony of the thing is made still 
more glaring,” wrote Mr. Barfod, “when 
you discover that the law which has a 
hundred provisions for unnecessarily an- 
noying and interfering with legitimate 
business has hardly any provisions what- 
ever for putting a stop to a brazen fraud 
and meting out adequate punishment to 
those guilty of its perpetration. 

“It is not only absurb but a little short 
of tragic that our insurance laws of to- 
day appear to have had for their pur- 
pose no worthier object than to put iron 
bars around legitimate ‘business enter- 
prises and only cobwebs — curlicues 
around frauds.” 

Many Concerns Never Examined 

Supplementing the views previously 
expressed, Commissioner Barfod wrote: 

“Let me point out the absurdity of our 
present law. This law makes it a man- 
datory duty of an insurance commis- 
sioner to examine all companies doing 
Lusiness in this state at least once in 
three years. The examining force at the 
command of the commissioner before I 
took office and enlarged it was only nine 
men. The number of companies doing 
business in Pennsylvania was 1,100. It 
was therefore a physical impossibility for 
the insurance cemmissioner to comply 
with this mandate of the law and the 
course followed was to use the small ex- 
amining force on the large domestic com- 
panies. * Even so it was impos- 
sible for the small examining force to 
get around every three years and they 
never got around to the many illegiti- 
mate small companies which were only 
too glad not to be examined. 

“The result is we have in Pennsylvania 
today some 192 fraudulent or question- 
able insurance companies which never 
have been examined, and which, I do not 
believe, could stand an examination. 
However, when I took office I withdrew 
all the examiners from examinations of 
legitimate concerns and concentrated all 
their efforts on the illegitimate concerns 
which had never been put to the test.” 


Insurance Commissioner 








December 3, 1926 














CHARLES A. MORGAN DIES 





Prominent Agent and Philanthropist of 

Westerly, R. I., Succumbs to Shock 

at Age of 71 Years 

Charles Avery Morgan, seventy-one 
years of age, and one of the leading fire, 
casualty and life insurance agents in 
Weste rly, Rk. I., died Sunday morning at 
his home as the result of a paralytic 
shock. He was popularly known as the 
Westerly philanthropist, his biggest gift 
being $100,000 to the We sterly Hospital. 
He had been in insurance since 1876. He 
had been playing golf Saturday after- 
noon, and suffered his shock, which was 
the third in fourteen months, Sunday 
morning. 

Mr. Morgan became the successor to 
Millen Green in the general insurance 
business upon the death of Mr. Green in 
1876. His agency, Charles A. Morgan, 
Inc., represents twenty-seven leading 
stock fire companies, six fire mutuals, 
three life companies, and six casualty 
companies. 

In the campaign to raise funds for 
the Westerly Hospital, Mr. Morgan gave 
$100,000 in securities to the hospital on 
condition that the interest and income 
from these securities should go to him 
during the remainder of his life. Now 
these securities will become the unre- 
stricted possession of the hospital. In 
addition Mr. Morgan gave liberally to 
social and charitable agencies and to sev- 
eral lodges of which he was a member. 

Mr. Morgan was an active member of 
the Barn Island Club of Little Narra- 
gansett Bay, Pawtucket Lodge No. 90, 

. F. & A. M.; Westerly Lodge, No. 
687, B. P. O. E.; Palestine Temple, A. A. 
O. N. M. S., Providence; Palmer Chap- 
ter, No. 28, Royal Arch Masons. 

He was born in Groton, October 12 
1855, the son of John A. and Susan A. 
Pendleton Morgan. He attended school 
in Pawtucket and in Westerly. He leaves 
no children. 





INSURANCE DAY PROGRAM 





Milligan, Dunham, Allen, Bennett and 
Downs Among Those to Speak 
December 15 at Hartford 
Several leading insurance men will be 
among those who will speak at the vari- 
ous sessions at Hartford on December 15 
in connection with the celebration of 
Connecticut Insurance Day. In_ the 
morning there will be fire, life and 
casualty group sessions, with a general 
session in the afternoon and a banquet 

at the Hotel Bond in the evening. 

In the morning Nelson P. Worley, of 
the New England Insurance Exchange, 
will talk on the Dean schedule. Edward 
Milligan, president of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, will explain the purposes and 
workings of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, and F. P. Stanley, of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity, will speak on 
“What Is It All About?” 

At the afternoon’ general session 
Mayor Stevens of Hartford, who is an 
insurance man, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham, of Connecticut; 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
Secretary Clark Belden of the Connecti- 
cut Chamber of Commerce, and John W. 
Downs, of the Massachusetts Federation, 
will be on the speaking list. At the 
banquet Edward M. Allen, assistant to 
the president of the National Surety, and 
former local agent of Helena, Ark., will 
speak. 








Franklin W. Fort 








Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 

















Organized 1859 


Natio! Liber 


Insurance Company 


of Amertra. 
Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Sues on Fire Policy 
After Jail Conviction 


WINS CASE IN LOWER COURT 





Company Now Appeals Virginia Suit on 
Ground That Assured Was Con- 
victed of Burning His Store 





The question whether a person who 
has been convicted and served time for 
burning property to collect the insurance 
may maintain an action for recovery un- 
der a polécy will be passed upon by the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. The 
case involving this question was appealed 
by the Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
from the circuit court of Rockingham 
County. Max Heller, proprietor of a dry 
goods and clothing store at Elkton, Va., 
which burned April 11, 1922, sued that 
company for recovery under a $1,500 pol- 
icy after he had served a term in the 
Virginia penitentiary and won judgment 
for $1,007.65. 

oth Heller and his nephew, Eli Hel- 
ler, clerk in the store, were convicted 
of burning the property and were each 
given penal terms. The Eagle, Star & 
Britisth Dominions pleaded that his pre- 
vious conviction on the criminal charge 
barred maintenance of a civil action, buf 
the plea was ruled out by the Rocking- 
ham court. The policy involved covered 
a portion of the stock of goods and was 
issued March 22, 1922. It is understood 
that the case now up on appeal will also 
determine the liability of other fire com- 
panies that had policies on the same 
stock, the case being regarded as a test. 

In petitioning for a writ of error 
which was granted last week, counsel for 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions, as- 
serted: “The question of whether one 
who has been convicted in a criminal 
court of having unlawfully burned prop- 
erty with intent to defraud an insurance 
company can maintain an action on a 
policy seems never to have been passed 
upon by this court. But decisions have 
established a principle entirely applicable 
to the situation in the case at bar, for- 
bidding maintenance of action, and the 
same principle is readily deducible from 
reason and other authorities of the high- 
est degree of respectability. 

“The idea that one who has been con- 
victed of the offense mentioned may 
nevertheless recover from an insurance 
company the money whose collection was 
the motive of the crime is no less than 
shocking. The mere statement of the 
proposition produces an immediate ne- 
gation in the mind of not only the ordi- 
nary honest ‘man in the street’ but of 
the trained lawyer as well.” 

The case will probably be argued at 
the January term of the appeal court to 
be held in Richmond. 


ARIZONA AGENTS’ ASS’N 

Local agents in Arizona are organiz- 
ing a state association of insurance 
agents. While Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary of the National Association, was 
returning from Los Angeles he stopped 
over at Phoenix, where he met with a 
large group of agents to lay the founda- 
tions for the state association. When 
the organization starts to function it is 
expected that it will have close to 100 
members. 


LOUISVILLE BOARD AD 

The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers, formed on February 15, 1854, 
and one of the oldest and best known 
local agents organizations in the country, 
on November 22 had a full page feature 
advertisement in ‘a centennial edition of 
the Louisville “Courier-Journal,” the ad 
appearing in a 100-page Rotogravure 
section. In the advertisement there was 
4 reproduction of the members of 1885, 
y cuts, with name shown under each, 
and also of the members as of 1926. 





An article published recently by The 
Eastern Underwriter by F. H. W. Kynes, 
manager of the New York Agency Brok- 
frage Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund, was written originally for the 
Fireman’s Fund Record,” the monthly 
Publication of the company. 


Underwriters’ Bureau 
Of New England Meets 


NEARLY 800 FIRES CLASSIFIED 





Total Loss Increased in 1926; Smoking 
and Matches Still Greatest Cause; 
Sprinkler Value Proved 





The work of the Underwriters’ Bu- 
reau of New England was outlined at the 
annual meeting of the organization re- 
cently in Boston. Manager Gorham 
Dana, in his report, stated that the pres- 
ent membership was 47° active and 57 
affiliated companies. In the laboratory 
department the Bureau made eleven tests 
on hazardous oils, lacquers, etc., and 346 
tests on sprinkler heads from the field 
which showed signs of deterioration. 

Reports were made on 793 fires which 
was 79 less than last year but the total 
loss involved was about $5,655,000 or $1,- 
000,000 greater than last year and $800,- 
000 greater than the previous year. 
There were 612 fires in risks equipped 
with sprinklers involving $2,344,000 loss 
or an average of $3,831 per fire. 
There were 131 fires in unsprinkled risks 
with a total loss of $3,120,000 or about 
$23,800 per fire. This is about six times 
as large as the average loss in sprin- 


klered plants. The loss in street rail- 
way properties was $119,000 in 48 fires 
or $2,492 a fire. Twenty-three per cent. 
of the sprinklered fires and 24% of those 
in unsprinklered risks were no claim 
fires. 

As for several years past the greatest 
number of fires, namely 156, were due to 
smoking and matches. This cause has 
come to the front since the World War 
and is perhaps the most easily prevented 
of all causes. Ninety-three fires were 
due to electrical causes including over- 
heated irons, motors, etc., and 91 fires 
were of unknown origin. There were 
60 due to spontaneous combustion, 60 to 
sparks, 40 to boilers and stacks, 37 to 
pickers, 28 to gasolene and volatile oils, 
25 to waste and sweepings, 23 to light- 
ning, 15 to driers, 13 probably incendiary 
and nine to fuel oil equipments. 





NEW KANSAS INSURANCE CODE 

The new Kansas Insurance Code, which 
is a compilation of the insurance laws 
of the state, will come up for action in 
the legislature when that body meets in 
January. The code embodies an agent’s 
qualification law. It also offers greater 
protection to policyholders by increasing 
the capital stock and surplus required of 
stock companies. The code likewise re- 
duces the insurance laws to 100 sections. 
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The Last Lap 


Many a race is won in the last lap. Many an insurance agent 
materially increases his premium income by an intensive drive 
during December, the last lap of the year. 
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Taft’s Opinion In 
Illinois Tax Case 


STATE LAW DISCRIMINATORY 


Fire Companies Will Sia $25,000,000 As 
Result of Victory Against 
Heavy Assessment 

Fire insurance companies won an im- 
portant victory when the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington judged as 
illegal the high insurance tax levied on 
the foreign admitted companics operat- 
ing in Illinois. While the case before 
the Supreme Court involved only the 
Hanover Fire, it will save the fire com- 


panies approximately $25,000,000, for 
there were nearly 250 suits brought by 
Illinois against foreign admitted com- 
panies. 


The United States Supreme Court 
held, in a decision which was unani- 
mous, that the Illinois state property 
tax on foreign insurance companies op- 
erating in that state was discriminatory 
inasmuch as the foreign companies were 
taxed on a 100% valuation while the do- 
mestic companies were taxed on only 
30% of the full value. The Court also 
held that the tax of 2% of all premiums 
paid, levied by Illinois on foreign cor- 
porations entitled such corporations to 
be classed as domestic insurance com- 
panies and to be treated as such in the 
assessment and levy of the personal 
property tax. Former Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes represented the fire 
companies as counsel. 
Extracts From Decision 

written by 
Leading extracts 


The court’s opinion was 
Chief Justice Taft. 
from it follow: 

The situation then is that a foreign 
fire, marine and inland navigation insur- 
ance company like the petitioner must 
pay at a rate percentage equivalent to 
that imposed on personal property a tax 
to the extent of 100% of its net receipts 
from all its insurance business. A do- 
mestic fire, marine and inland naviga- 
tion insurance company pays no tax on 
its net receipts from any kind of in- 
surance. Both pay on their personal 
property other than net receipts as of 
a fixed date in each year on an assess- 
ment of 30% of its full value. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois for 
many years held the payment of a tax on 
the net receipts was a tax on personal 
property. It is quite apparent from read- 
ing these cases that in practice the net 
receipts were treated as personal prop- 
erty and their assessment was by equali- 
zation and debasement reduced from full 
value as all other personal property, 
until the decisions in People v. Kent, 300 
Ill. 324 ae and in People v. Barrett, 
309 Til. 5 

The fate al principle upon which the 
Supreme Court of Illinois held the tax 
complained of herein to be valid is that 
the payment of it is part of the condi- 
tion which the petitioner as a foreign 
insurance company is obliged to per- 
form in order to maintain and retain its 
right to do business in the state. It 
-was settled in the Bank of Augusta v. 
Earle, 13 Pet. 519, that foreign corpora- 
tions can not do business in a state 
except by the consent of the state; that 
the state may exclude them arbitrarily 
or impose such conditions as it will upon 
their engaging in business within its 
jurisdiction. But there is a very impor- 
tant qualification to this power of the 
state, the recognition and enforcement 
of which are shown in a number of de- 
cisions of recent years. 

Cannot Infringe Constitutional Rights 

That qualification is that the state may 


not exact as a condition of the cor- 
poration’s engaging in business within 
its limits that its rights secured to it by 
the Constitution of the United States 
may be infringed. This is illustrated in 
respect to the breach of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution by the cases 
of Sioux-Remedy Company v. Cope, 235 
U.S. 197, 207 and Looney v. Crane Co., 
245 U. S. 178, 188. It is illustrated in 
cases in which a provision of a state law 
revoking the license of a foreign cor- 
poration for exercising its constitutional 
right to remove suits brought against 
them from the state courts to the federal 
courts has been held void; Terral v. 
Burke Construction Co., 257 U. S. 529; 
in cases in which the state has vainly at- 
tempted to subject foreign corporations 
to a payment of a tax which is a tax 
not only on the property of the corpora- 
tion in the state but also on its prop- 
erty without the state, in violation of the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, Western Union Telegraph 
Co. v. Kansas, 216 U. S. 1: St. Lonis 
Compress Co. v. Arkansas, 260 U. S. 346; 
and finally in cases of a class to which 
it is contended the present case belongs, 
where a tax or license law operates to 
deny to the foreign corporation the 
equal protection of the laws, Southern 
Railway Co. v. Greene, 216 U. S. 400; Air 
Way Corporation v. Day, 266 U. S. 71. 

In the present case there is no such 
permanent investment in the state of II- 
linois as there was in the Greene case 
in Alabama, but the averments of the bill 
show that the complainant has from year 
to year secured renewal of its license in 
the state of Illinois, and has through 
many years past built up a large good 
will in the state of Illinois and has asso- 
ciated with it a large number of agents 
in the various counties of the — state, 
whose connection with it has resulted in 
a large and profitable business to the 
complainant, and that it has large num- 
bers of records containing information 
respecting its policyholders, the charac- 
ter and nature of their policies and other 
records, the value of all of which would 
be destroyed if excluded from the state 
by a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws. In the Greene case the license was 
indefinite. In this case it must be re- 
newed from year to year, but the princi- 
ple is the same that pending the period 
of business permitted by the state, the 
state must not enforce against its li- 
censes unconstitutional burdens. 

It is insisted that we must accept the 
construction of section 30 by the State 
Supreme Court and as the tax levied is 
sustained by its construction and has 
been held by the court to be an indis- 
pensable condition upon which the peti- 
tioner may continue to do business in 
Illinois, this court is bound by both 
these conclusions. 


Court Free to Exercise Judgment 


It is true that the interpretation put 
upon such a tax law of a state by its 
Supreme Court is binding upon this court 
as to its meaning, but it is not true that 
this court in accepting the meaning thus 
given may not exercise its independent 
judgement in determining whether with 
the meaning given, its effect would not 
involve a violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

In subjecting a law of the state which 
imposes a charge upon foreign corpora- 
tions to the test whether such a charge 
violates the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, a line has 
to be drawn between the burden imposed 
by the state for the license or privilege 
to do business in the state and the tax 
burden which, having secured the right 
to do business in the state and the tax 
must share with all the corporations and 
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other taxpayers of the state. With re- 
spect to the admission fee, so to speak, 
which the foreign corporation must pay 
to become a quasi citizen of the state 
and entitled to equal privileges with citi- 
zens of the state, the measure of the 
burden is in the discretion of the state 
and any inequality as between the for- 
eign corporation and the domestic cor- 
poration in that regard does not come 
within the inhibition of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; but after its admission, the 
foreign corporation stands equal and is 
to be classified with domestic corpora- 
tions of the same kind. 

In this class of cases, therefore, the 
question of the application of the equal 
protection clause turns on the stage at 
which the foreign corporation is put on 
a level with domestic corporations in 
engaging in business within the state. 
To leave the determination of such a 
question finally to a state court would 
be to deprive this court of its indepen- 
dent judgment in determining whether a 
federal constitutional limitation has been 
infringed. 

This distinction must follow from our 
decisions, and while the exact question 
has not heretofore been considered, 
there can be no doubt that the distinc- 
tion finds its complete support in the 
analogies of the cases in which we have 
had to determine what our duty is in 
dealing with the alleged invalidity of 
state legislation. What therefore we 
have to decide here is whether the ap- 
plication of section 30 can be one of the 
conditions upon which the insurance 
company is admitted to do business in 
Illinois, or whether under the law of 
1919 the authority granted by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce for 
which the company paid 2% of gross 
premiums received the previous year by 
it put it upon a level with domestic in- 
surance companies doing business of the 
same character. 

Interpreting Section 30 

It is plain that compliance with sec- 
tion 30 is not a condition precedent to 
permission to do business in_ Illinois. 
The State Supreme Court concedes this, 
but its reasoning that payment of the 
tax under the section is a condition to 
its doing business in Illinois which may 
vary at the will of the state without 
regard to taxes on similar domestic cor- 
porations is shown. 

The view of the court seems to be that 
the constitutional necessity for equal ap- 
plication of the laws of the state to for- 
eign and domestic corporations properly 
engaged in business is avoided if only the 
state provides that failure to comply with 
the laws during the period or at the 
end of the period for which the license 
runs justifies the revocation of the license 
pending the period, or a refusal to grant 
a new license for the following year. We 
do not think the state may thus relieve 
itself from granting the equal protection 
of its laws to a foreign company which 
has met the conditions precedent to its 
becoming a quasi domestic citizen. 

Of course, at the end of the year for 
which the license has been granted, the 
state may in its discretion impose as 
conditions precedent for a renewed li- 
cense past compliance with its valid laws; 
but that does not enable the state to 
make past compliance with section 30 
a condition precedent to a renewal of the 
license, if as we find that section violates 
the Fourteenth Amendment, for, as al- 
ready said, while a state may forbid a 
foreign corporation to do business within 
its jurisdiction, or to continue it, it may 
not do so by imposing on a corporation 
a sacrifice of its constitutional rights® 

Ne have said in Massachusetts v. 
Cheney, 246 U. S. 147, and in Kansas 
City Railroad Co. v. Stiles, 242 U. S. 111, 
118, that a state does not surrender or 
abridge its power to change and revise 
its taxing system and tax rates by merely 
licensing or permitting a foreign cor- 
poration to engage in local business and 
acquire property within its limits, and 
that a state may impose a different rate 
of taxation upon a foreign corporation 
for the privilege of doing business within 
the state than it applies to its own cor- 
Porations upon the franchise which the 
State grants them but the decision in 
Greene v. Southern Railway Co., supra, 


shows that this power to change the tax 
imposed on a foreign corporation as a 
condition for the license of continuing 
business is not unlimited, and that any 
attempt in a renewal to vary the terms 
of the original license which, however in- 
directly, enforces a new condition upon 
the corporation and involves a depriva- 
tion of its federal constitutional rights, 
can not be effective. 

The state in dealing with foreign cor- 
porations may properly and without dis- 
crimination as between them and domes- 
tic companies regulate the former by a 
provision that for a failure by them to 
comply with any valid law governing 
the conduct of their business in the 
state the license already granted may be 
revoked. That is a legitimate condition 
in the treatment of foreign companies 
which do not have property and home 
within the state. It is a police regula- 
tion. But the power thus to revoke a 
license for breach of a law can only be 
validly exercised, if the law be a con- 
stitutional one. 

3y compliance with the valid condi- 
tions precedent, the foreign insurance 
company is put on a level with all other 
insurance companies of the same kind, 
domestic or foreign, within the state, 
and tax laws made to apply after it has 
been so received into the state are to be 
considered as laws enacted for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue for the state and 
must conform t ‘he equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This condition is not only in accord with 
the reason of our previous decisions but 
is sustained by a satisfactory judgment 
of the Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey. Erie Railway Co. v. Slade, 


31 N. J. L. 542, S44. 
Judgment of Lower Court Reversed 


We thus reach the question whether 
a corporation tax imposed upon foreign 
fire, marine and inland navigation insur- 
ance companies on the net receipts of 
all its business, whether fire, marine, in- 
land navigation or casualty, is a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws when 
domestic insurance companies pay no 
taxes on the net receipts. Under the 
previous decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, when the net receipts were 
treated as personal property and_ the 
assessment thereon as a personal prop- 
erty tax subject to the same reductions 
for equalization and debasement, — it 
might well have been said that there was 
no substantial inequality as between do- 
mestic corporations and foreign corpora- 
tions, in that the net receipts were per- 
sonal property acquired during the year 
and removed by foreign companies out 
of the state, and could be required justly 
to yield a tax fairly equivalent to that 
which the domestic companies would 
have to pay on all their personal prop- 
erty including their net receipts or what 
they were’ invested in. 

It was this view, doubtless, which led 
to the acguiescence by the state authori- 
ties and the foreign insurance companies 
in such a construction of section 30 and 
in the practice under it. But an occupa- 
tion tax imposed upon 100% of the net 
receipts of foreign insurance companies 
admitted to do business in Illinois is a 
heavy discrimination in favor of domestic 
insurance companies of the same class 
and in the same business which pay only 
a tax on the assessment of personal prop- 
erty at a valuation reduced to one-half 
of 60% of the full value of that prop- 
erty. It is a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

One argument against our conclusion 
is that the relation of a foreign insur- 
ance company to the state which permits 
it to do business within its limits is con- 
tractual and that by coming into the 
state and engaging in business on the 
conditions imposed, it waives all consti- 
tutional restrictions and cannot object to 
a condition or law regulating its obliga- 
tions even though as a statute operat- 
ing in invitum it may be in conflict with 
constitutional limitations. This argument 
cannot prevail in view of the decisions 
of this court in well considered cases. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois must be reversed and the case 
remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion, 
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(Photo by Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway) 
harrass the traveler, 
ever bound, when our 1927- - 
Personal Effects Policy safeguards her belong- 
ings (and those of the immediate family) all year 
round from Fire, Theft, Wreck hazards. 

The Winter Travel Season is Here 


Reports state:- ‘‘Unprecedented steamship bookings 
to all American and Round-the- World and railway 
reservations for the California and outhern Resorts 
arinual pilgrimages, are taxing travel facilities.”’ 








NOTE:—Personalized-local-agency literature (furn- 
ished upon request) gives rates, cover, 
etc., understandingly. 
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Travelers Recognizes 


Safety in Aviation 
REMOVES EXTRA PREMIUMS 
Will Now Pay Accident Losses, Without 

Extra Charge, to Insureds Riding 

As Passengers on Planes 

Increased safety conditions surround- 
ine the growth of commercial aviation 
throughout the world have been recog- 
nized by the Travelers of Hartford, 
which has announced a liberalization of 
the flying prohibition, upon holders of 
all but a few of the company’s restricted 
class accident policies. Effective Decem- 
ber 1, President Louis F. Butler an- 
nounced, the company will pay indem- 
nity, without additional premium costs, to 
the extent of the basic insurance pro- 
vided in approximately 80% of the com- 
pany’s accident policies, for any loss 
caused by any hazard of aviation while 
the insured is riding as a passenger in a 
licensed passenger airplane or dirigible 
operated by a licensed pilot upon a regu- 
lar passenger route between definitely 
established airports. 

The extension does not cover injuries 
suffered in any military or naval plane 
or dirigible or in any form of unlicensed 
aviation or travel, or while the insured 
is acting as pilot or mechanic of a plane 
or lighter-than-air craft. 

Heretofore accident policies have ex- 
empted payment of the indemnity for in- 
juries suffered jn aviation accide ‘nts un- 
less a high additional premium charge 
has been assessed previously to cover the 
hazards. 

Aviation No Longer an Experiment 

The liberalization, Vice-President B. 
A. Page said, was the result of a convic- 
tion on the part of Travelers officials 
that commercial aviation is no longer an 
experiment, but that “it is here to stay, 
has a great future and we want to do our 
bit to help it grow.” 

The recent successful trans-continental 
flight of the Josephine Ford polar plane 


of Commander Richard E. Byrd, he con- 
tinued, provided an example of what 
could be accomplished in the way of 


commercial aviation, this plane having 
completed a tour of approximately 6,000 
miles without serious mishap. Actuarial 
surveys, he added, proved that the haz- 
ards of regularly licensed commercial 
air lines were not much greater than 
those besetting pedestrians or the occu- 
pants of automobiles. 

These surveys were instituted primar- 
ily as the result of frequent inquiries 
from policyholders of the Travelers who 
intended to visit Europe and travel there 
on the commercial air lines which have 
been operating successfully for years. 
Inquiries also have been received from 
policyholders desiring to patronize the 
licensed commercial air lines which are 
rapidly being cstabtioked in the United 
States. These requests resulted in the 
liberalization of the policies after the 
actuarial investigations. 

Wrote Special Policies in 1919 

Vice-President Page recalled that the 
Travelers had been the first casualty 
company in the United States, as far as 
is known, to write special poliices cover- 
ing aviation hazards. This was at the 
May, 1919, aviation meet at Atlantic City 
under the auspices of the Aero Club of 
America. Special policies were made 
available to cover persons who made 
flights at that meet, the premium being 
D. 

Among the notables who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to obtain pro- 
tection while they were in the air were 
the late President Woodrow Wilson, who 
had ticket 1-A-1; Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker. who had 3-A-1: Sec- 
retary Josephus Daniels of the Navy; 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary; United 
States Senator Walter Edge of New Jer- 


HEADS AUTO CONFERENCE 
Cc. ‘R. Lamont of Bese Named Manager 
of Eastern Conference; Has Had 
Excellent Experience 

C. R. Lamont, superintendent of the 
automobile department of the Employers 
lire of Boston, resigned that position on 
Wednesday, December 1, to become sec- 
retary and manager of the Eastern Au- 
tomobile Underwriters’ Conference. He 
has made his headquarters at the offices 
of the conference in New York. Mr. 
Lamont fills the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of J. Ross Moore, who was 
appointed general manager of the Na- 
tional Conference several months ago 
and who has been performing the duties 
of the Eastern Conference until his suc- 
cessor was selected. 

The new appointee is well qualified by 
experience and training to fulfill the du- 
ties of this important office, having been 
connected with the underwriting and ex- 
ecutive branches of the automobile busi- 
ness for many years. Mr. Lamont is a 
native of Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and has had country-wide insurance ex- 
perience, serving creditably for four 
years with the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific, later as special agent 
of the automobile department of the 
America Fore Group of companies in 
New England, from which position he 
went with the Employers Fire. In ad- 
dition to his insurance activities, Mr. La- 
mont has had valuable executive training 
in industrial lines, serving during the war 
as a junior executive of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding organization. 


LOUIS F. BURKE SPEAKS 

Louis F. Burke, of the marine depart- 
ment of the Home, spoke Mondav of 
this week before the Jersey Marine Club 
at its meeting in Hoboken, on co-onera- 
tion between shipping interests and ma- 
rine underwriters for the purpose of re- 
ducing avoidable losses. He mentioned 
the severe losses suffered at the Port 
of New York through theft and pilferage 
and said this hazard was still one of the 
most serious sources of losses. Tn his 
opinion losses have again this vear been 
too high to permit of a reasonable profit 
by the underwriters. 








sev; Richard Enright, former police com- 
missioner of New York City: Rear Ad- 
miral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N.: Or- 
ville Wright; Glen Curtis; Joseph Pu- 
litzer, Jr.: Herbert Pulitzer; Tohn Havs 
Hammond, Jr.; James K. Hackett; Rod- 
man’ Wanamaker, and Benedict Crowell, 
former assistant secretary of war. 

The liberalization. Vice-President Page 
estimated, would affect policies on which 
prmiums of apnroximately $8,000,000 is 
collected annually. 
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Stamps On British Currency Policies 


An important question for considera- 


tion by marine underwriters has been 
pertinently brought forward by the 
“Journal of Commerce” (Liverpool), 
which says: 

“The introduction of the ‘Currency’ pol- 
icy during the war has set up a regular 
practice in the London market, by which 
it is now possible for the assured in for- 
cign countries to cover their interests in 
the currency most suitable to their re- 
quirements, generally that of their own 
country. This has created in turn the 
necessity for standardizing the rates of 
exchange at which these ‘Currency’ poli- 
cies are to be calculated for the purpose 
of affixing the stamp duty, and the In- 
land Revenue authorities have fixed these 
rates at approximately the rate of ex- 
change ruling over the period covered 
by the policy. Generally speaking, these 
rates remain stable, and once they have 
been obtained can be used for all poli- 
cies in the currency in which they apply. 
Sometimes, however, violent flluctuations 
in foreign exchanges make it necessary 
for alterations to be made, and these 
alterations are duly announced in the 
‘London Gazette.’ 

“Now so far as the companies are con- 
cerned, changes of this nature are 
watched for on their behalf, and when 
one is made the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters advises its members, the in- 
formation being passed on to the policy 
department in the ordinary course of 
business. Policies signed by Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters, however, are stamped by the 
broker, who places the risk, and here it 
would seem difficulties arise, for it ap- 
pears to be the duty of no particular in- 
stitution to watch for these changes, and 
so, since neither brokers nor their clerks 
are regular students of the ‘London Ga- 
zette,’ it may happen that a change is 
made, and is passed unnoticed for a con- 
siderable period. Indeed, quite recently 
a broker discovered that he had been 
stamping his Tloyd’s Currency policies at 
quite a wrong rate of exchange in the 
case of insurances in a currency which 
had recently undergone a_ considerable 
fluctuation. The mistake was discovered 
owing to the fact that the debit note 
for a reinsurance in the currency in ques- 
tion was returned for correction by the 
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company for which the risk had been 
effected, and this led to inquiries, and 
the discovery that for some time past 
policies in this currency had been over- 
rr in that particular broker’s of- 
ace. 

“What would have been the case had 
the policies been understamped is not 
quite clear. In all probability the dis- 
covery would have led to the recall of 
all policies issued, and the affixing of 
the amount required to make them ade- 
quately stamped. As it is, it appears 
doubtful if the Inland Revenue will make 
any refund on the wrongly stamped poli- 
cies, though, of course, it would be pos- 
sible to recall them, make out new poli- 
cies, and collect the cancelled stamps in 
the ordinary way were it worth the 
trouble. In any case, it would seem that 
here is an opportunity for Lloyd’s Brok- 
ers’ Association to add one more duty 
to those many which it already carries 
out for the benefit of its members.” 





LESS IDLE TONNAGE 





British Report Over 800,000 Gross Tons 
Returned to Service Since End 
of General Strike 
The effects of the British coal strike 
have been greatly felt by the marine 
insurance market, where the volume of 
premium has increased considerably ow- 
ing to the little boom in shipping and 
the consequent transferrence to the ac- 
tive list of a large number of previously 
laid-up vessels. 
Figures of idle tonnage in the quarters 
returns prepared by the Chamber of 
Shipping have rarely been so instructive 
as those for October 1. The total reduc- 
tion, amounting to nearly 490,000 tons net 
(or upwards of 800,000 tons gross), since 
July 1, has been much commented on. 
On October 1 the position was almost the 
same in the total fiures as on April 1. 
3efore the general strike commenced, 
that is to say, there were some 360,000 
net tons of laid-up shipping in Great 
sritain. Two months after the strike 
had broken out the total was increased 
by 500,000 net tons. And in another 
three months this huge increase has dis- 
appeared again, 
3ut there would appear to have been 
an entire change in the types of ships 
laid up. Before the strike the laid-up 
ships were largely medium sized tramp 
steamers. The first few months of the 
stoppage witnessed a huge accession of 
liner shipping, and this feature is still 
present. Thus in London and Liverpool 
some 37 vessels account for 144,000 net 
tons of laid-up shipping. But at the 
other end of the scale, 100 vessels at 
Goole, Hull, Liverpool, Newcastle and 
Swansea do not total 26,000 tons. 





WILL STILL WRITE MARINE 


Alfred Stinson, vice-president of the 
Automobile of Hartford denies rumors 
that the company will retire from the 
ocean marine field. While the company 
has substantially retired from the New 
York ocean marine market, according to 
Mr. Stinson, it has no intention what- 
ever of discontinuing writing ocean or 
inland marine business through its 


branch offices and agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
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Hugh Lewis Popular On This Side 

When Hugh Lewis of Liverpool, who 
runs the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
sailed for Europe last month he left be- 
hind in this country many new friends. 
It is doubtful if there is any British head 
office man who has more friends than 


Mr. Lewis has in this country. There is 
much that is American about him. He 
is democratic, affable, a fine mixer and 
an unusually entertaining talker. He has 
much less “reserve” in meeting new peo- 
ple than have most Europeans who come 
into contact with Americans. 
“ « * 


A Most Fortunate Insurance Company 

Not the least exciting bit of news in 
the insurance press recently is the an- 
nouncement that the Preferred Accident 
of New York City is going to declare a 
special stock dividend of 150%. You 
don’t hear of such things very often in 
the insurance business, so attention is 
centered for the moment upon the Pre- 
ferred which has its headquarters in 80 
Maiden Lane, a neighbor by one floor 
of the United States Casualty. In the 
same building, by the way, is the Fi- 
delity-Phenix, which also figured very 
attractively in the insurance financial 
news of November. 

In the offices of the Preferred there is 
a feeling of considerable satisfaction, if 
not of elation, over the success of the 
company and all of the officers of the 
company with whom I have talked say 
that the reasons for that success can be 
put upon the shoulders of one man— 
Kimball C. Atwood—who is its president, 
and who, having set down certain prin- 
ciples by which the company should be 
guided, has consistently insisted that 
those principles be followed. 

The chief plank in the Preferred’s plat- 
form is that accident and health business 
shall be underwritten with -great care 
and scrutiny, and that only the best risks 
shall be accepted. One familiar with the 
workings of insurance offices who knows 
that sometimes it is necessary to accept 
a little bit of the bad in order to get 
the proper and sufficient share of the 
good, will wonder how the company can 
obtain just the type of assured that it is 
after. The answer is that it does, and 
last year wrote $5,200,000 of premiums. 

“Will you write $6,000,000 in 19262?” I 
asked Vice-President W. C. Potter. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” he replied. 
“That’s too big a jump from what we 
did last year. We're not a high pressure 
company. When we insure 4 man we 
have a pretty good idea about whom we 
are insuring.” 

I had heard that the Preferred writes 
only people who are born in America. 

“There are a few exceptions, possibly, 
but our aim is to write people only who 
are born on this side of the water,” Mr. 
Potter responded. 

“What about people who have become 
American citizens? Are they included in 


this ban?” 


Mr. Potter, who, by the way, has spent 
more than three decades of his business 
life with the Preferred, said he could 











answer the question best by citing the 
example of a recent application which 
the company refused. 

“It was the case of a restaurant keeper 
in a large city. He is a very prosperous 
man, with several places of business, a 
good reputation and a most desirable cli- 
entele. But we had to turn the risk 
down because he was born in Europe. 
What has that got to do with the de- 
sirability of the risk? The answer is 
this: Nearly all foreigners want to go 
back to their native country for a visit 
‘and even if they go in a palatial ship in 
a cabin de luxe they may have an acci- 
dent there. How are we to find out any- 
thing about it? We have no home of- 
fice representative abroad. We wouldn't 
know how long a policyholder was laid 
up, the nature or extent of the injury, 
and certainly we couldn't give him any 
claim service.” 

At this point IT couldn’t help but ask 
Mr. Potter the question, “Do you object 
to your general agents representing any 
other casualty company? Naturally, all 
the risks with which they come into con- 
tact can’t be given to the Preferred.” 

“We don’t care what they do with the 
risks we don’t take,” replied Mr. Potter 
cheerfully. 

Incidentally, the Preferred has paid 
stockholders more than $3,000,000 since 
its organization. 

* * * 


Mr. Atwood Thinks Grapefruit a Good 
Dish for Breakfast, Lunch and 
Dinner, Too 

Kimball C. Atwood, president of the 
Preferred, is a keen, able man who early 
in his business career found the golden 
spoon. For instance, he is a pioneer in 
growing grapefruit in Florida, having 
had gratefruit properties there for more 
than thirty years. That he is a genuine, 
from the heart, Florida enthusiast is the 
result of his experience there as he is 
said to have had dividends as high as 
$100,000 a year from his grapefruit hold- 
ings. 

Anecdotes and stories about Mr. At- 
wood abound in the Preferred’s office. 

“You can’t imagine a more satisfactory 
man to work under,” said one of the offi- 
cers to the writer. “In former years I 
traveled a lot for the company. It was 
my custom to go in to the president and 
tell him I was about to make a trip. 
His principal interest seemed to be that 
I take care of myself, be mentally com- 
fortable, and not stay away from home 
too long. He always took it for granted 
that I would do my best. He would 
never ask me whom I was going to see 
or what I was going to see them about. 
It is this trust and confidence in his 
people that have made them so loyal to 
him.” 

Quite a lot of Preferred Accident stock 
is owned by Preferred Accident repre- 
sentatives. 

+ * * 


Lucky General Agent 


Recently, one of the general agents of 
the Preferred Accident in a large eastern 





city sold some Preferred Accident stock 
at 870. He recently figured that with 
respect to the shares he still owns they 
not only cost him nothing but he was 
practically given $75 a share for the 
privilege of merely owning them. This 
has gold mines and oil wells beaten by a 
considerable margin. 
* * *® 


Why America’s Most Influential Men 
Treat Albert W. Atwood with 
Respect 

Albert W. Atwood of the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” who was given a luncheon 
by insurance men here last week, has 
more luck as a letter writer than any- 
body I know. In preparing the data 
for his book, “The Mind otf the Mil- 
lionaire,” he wrote several hundred let- 
ters to the richest men in America, seek- 
ing information about their affairs, their 
philanthropies and their views, hobbies, 
etc. ‘he percentage of replies received 
was amazingly large. 

How does he do it? That question 
cannot be answered without knowing At- 
wood. After you know him the explana- 
tion is simple. 

Kirst, he has a reputation as a serious 
writer and thinker. Then he has had 
wide contacts with persons of eminence. 
His background as a former financial 
editor of the New York “Sun” has not 
harmed him. He belongs to the Century 
and the University Clubs in this city. 
He has honesty written all over his 
forceful personality. He is a good listen- 
er. His letters are intelligent, and, final- 
ly (and, of course, of great importance) 
he represents a paper which has nearly 
3,000,000 circulation. 

- a 
Best and Smith Intermediaries 

The intermediaries in the purchase of 
7,715 shares of stock in the Southern 
Surety by Rogers Caldwell & Co., Nash- 
ville, and W. S. Aagaard & Co., Chi 
cago, were Alfred M. Best of New York 
and Kaymond T, Smith, vice-president of 
A. M. Best Co., who alternates between 
Chicago and New York. The combina- 
tion of the Southern Surety interests and 
Caldwell interests will result in a larger 
company. The Southern is writing close 
to $1,000,000 premiums a month in busi- 
ness. 

Messrs. Best and Smith also nego- 
tiated the raising of the capital of the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co. of Chi- 
cago which will be headed by William 
M. Lawson of Smith-Lawson-Coambs, 
Chicago. The new company received its 
license about ten days ago. ‘The capi- 
tal commences with $500,000, same sur- 
plus, and will shortly be increased to 
capital of $750,000 and surplus of $1,- 
250,000. All of the stock was subscribed 
for by a group of Chicago bankers, with- 
out any promotion expenses. 

* * * 
A Book Which Will Interest Burglary 
Insurance Men 

Recently, I picked up a book in the 
big library in Forty-second street and 
Fifth avenue, New York, attracted by 
the title “You Can’t Win,” which turned 
out to be written by a reformed thief 
who is now librarian of the San Fran- 
cisco “Call.” It was published by the 
Macmillan Company, and the author 
calls himself Jack Black. There was one 
section of the book which particularly 
struck me as possibly worth reproducing 
on this page for the attention of my 
readers who happen to be burglary in- 
surance men. It consists of a dialogue 
between the master crook and_ his 
apprentice. Here are some extracts: 

“Sanc spent his time in his own way, 
and there were times when I wouldn't 
see him for a week. One night when 
he appeared at our eating place, he 
handed me a sheet of paper. 

“Here’s some work for you, kid. There 
are the names and addresses of about 
fifty people here and in Oakland who 
carry burglary insurance. It cost me 
$100. The lawyer who got it for me 
probably gave the clerk who got it for 
him $10. It’s cheap though, at that, for 
it will save me a lot of footwork, guess- 
work, and uncertainty. A glance at that 
list tells you where they live, it tells you 
they have valuables because they are in- 


sured. It also tells me that in case of 
a show-down they will give up their val- 
uables without a murmur because they 
are insured. It further tells me that 
some of them are going to collect in- 
surance shortly, providing you get out 
and do your part of it, and that’s this. 
. “I want you to look over some of those 
shacks. ‘Tomorrow you copy off about 
three names and plant that list some- 
where around your hotel; then go out 
and look over the places. Later I'll look 
at any you think are possible of ap- 
proach. I want to know about dogs, 
kids, servants, sick people—everything. 
The house, the porch, the basement, the 
yard, the alley. a 

“You've read a lot of books about 
criminals, but forget it all. Don’t scrape 
acquaintance with the nurse girl to ask 
questions. Don’t ask a question in the 
neighborhood. Just walk by and look, 
or get a book or*paper and read where 
you get a good view of the house and its 
occupants. Look at the porches especial- 
ly. This is about the time of the year 
for a good “supper sneak”; it’s dark 
when they are at dinner now. 

“Take your time, and when you see 
one that looks tough, forget it. There 
ought to be a few soft ones on that list. 
One good one would do.” 

* ok O* 
Get the Loot 

The job was pulled off and the appren- 
tice was captured by the owner and while 
they were struggling the master crook 
came out of hiding, and the story con- 
tinues * * * 

“Then I heard Sanc’s voice. It was 
not clear and soft as usual. There 
seemed to be a slight impediment or ob- 
struction in his speech, which was posi- 
tive enough but so different that I 
doubted for a minute if it was he. His 
precise and careful English was gone, 
too. 

“Hey, youse, let go uh that guy or I'll 
tear your heads off. Want to git your- 
selves plugged over a bunch of junk 
dat’s insured? Git inside an ’stay there 
or V’ll smoke the both of youse off.” 

My confidence came back, and I found 
a foothold on the porch rail. My cap- 
tors were backing slowly, silently toward 
the door they came out of. Sanc, a fear- 
some object, his coat collar up, hat down 
over his ears and eyes, stood in the 
shadow of a large bush six feet away, 
waving some shiny thing at them. “Don’t 
try any funny business,” he said to them 
as | jumped to the ground. “You might 
get us tomorrow but not tonight. Phone 
your head off if you want, but don’t poke 
it out of the house while we’re in the 
block.” 

“Did you connect, Kid,” he 
when we were on the street. 

“Yes, a coat pocket full,” I said, brush- 
ing the cobwebs and dust off my clothes; 
“but why did you tell them to phone?” 

“Tl explain all that to you later. 
You’ve got to outthink them. You have 
to have something besides guts at this 
racket. I sent them to the phone so 
they wouldn’t follow us out. I couldn’t 
have stood them off on the street with 
this bottle. I had to keep waving it 
about wildly for fear they would see it 
wasn’t a gun. I found it right at my 
hand on the porch, and it served the 
purpose,” he said, throwing it into a 
yard. “I seldom carry a gun at this 
evening work because I can flatten the 
average man with a punch. However, I 
think I shall put a small “rod” in my 
coat pocket hereafter.” * * * 

“You probably thought when you were 
seized coming down the porch that I had 
abandoned you.” 

I protested, “No, no.” 

“Well, that’s what I would have 
thought if I had been in your place. You 
see, I saw the party coming toward the 
door just as you were dropping off the 
porch roof. I was afraid if I started 
anything then you would go back up 
and get trapped inside the house. So I 
let things go along naturally till I 
thought they had gone far enough.” 

“You did the right thing,” I said grate- 
fully, “but why did you tell them they 
might get‘us tomorrow?” 

“Ha, that’s the psychology of the sit- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Independence To Pay 
Cash Dividend in 1927 


REPORT IN FINANCIAL CENTER 





Company Only Four Years Old; Will Do 
About $8,500,000 in Premiums 
This Year 
It is reported in the financial district 
that the Independence Indemnity Co. 
will get on a cash dividend paying basis 
in 1927, ‘This is quite remarkable for a 
new casualty company as the experience 
of the business is that it takes about six 
years before a company gets into the 
dividend paying class because of the 
heavy reserve requirements in casualty 

insurance. 
The Independence 
organized until October 
A recent letter from pds H. Jlol- 
land, president of the Independence, 
written to a friend in the financial dis- 
trict, indicates that the premium volume 


age mnity was not 
1922. 


of the company this year may be $8,- 
500,000, One paragraph in the letter fol- 
lows: 


“Now, as regards the possibility or 
probability of early dividends. I think 
it is proper for me to say that I believe 
it is a fact that of all the successful 
companies launched in this business since 
1910 (and I have not carricd my inves- 
tigation back further than seventeen 
years), only one—and that one for a rea- 
son peculiar to its own organization—has 
paid a dividend earlicr than its sixth 
year; and we have not yet completed our 
fourth year. 

“When | was invited to undertake the 
presidency of the Independence IL had 
hopes that we should make unusual and 
perhaps unique progress; and in this I 
have not been disappointed. But I did 
not anticipate then, and | was definite in 
my statements to the effect, that we 
should or that we should be expected to 
pay a dividend to stockholders earlier 
than our fifth year.” 

Net Earnings This Year Rumored to Be 
Over $400,000 

It is reported also that the net earn- 
ings of the Independence Indemnity dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year 
were In the neighborhood of $400,000. 
Some other statements made in Mr. Hol- 
land’s letter follow: 

“The financial statements which we 
are permitted to publish must be drawn 
up on the basis of these very heavy re- 
which are not and are not 
claimed to be a reflection of our own 
experience, but which are arbitrarily de- 
manded of all companies in order that 
the protection for policyholders may be 
doubly assured. After a company has 
been in business for several years it 
should be able to provide these reserves 
from its income and. still show an in- 
crease in its surplus—from which divi- 
dends are properly payable; but during 
a company’s early years that is impos- 
sible. This is an axiom of the business 
which is thoroughly understood by those 
who are accustomed to insurance ac- 
counting. 

‘Thus, our surplus—as a result of the 
volume of business we have done—is re- 
duced from the original figure. But I 
think I am entitled to say to you that if 
it were permissible to publish a state- 
ment showing the equities in reserves 


serves 


New Executive Ass’n 
Is Formally Launched 


37 COMPANIES ARE BEHIND IT 
Casualty and Sete Leaders Meet With 
Chairman A. Duncan Reid to 
Discuss Its Objects 


What is 


probably the most forward 
looking and constructive step in the 
preenon 2 and surety business was formal- 
ly launched Tuesday night by the execu- 
tives of thirty-five companies when they 
met at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, to discuss the proposed Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
This association, as result of the meet- 
ing, is now an actuality and has behind 
it the whole-hearted support of thirty- 
SCVCH COMpanies, 

As erie of the movement A. Dun- 
can Reid, president of the Globe Indem- 
nity, acted as chairman and discussed 
with those present the objects of the 
new association. It is to be a voluntary 
organization consisting of either the 
president or the senior executive officer 
of the various companies. It has as its 
purpose to meet at such times as condi~ 
tions may justify for the discussion of 
those problems which are common to all 
companies and affecting the business of 
all companies as a whole. 

Will Not Clash with Other Bureaus 

When seen at his office this week Mr. 
Reid emphasized that the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives would not 
in any way clash with the present bu- 
reaus of the business. It does not con- 
template at the present time consolida- 
tion of such bodies as the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House or the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau. 
It is expected that these will continue to 
operate as they have always done in the 
past. The association, furthermore, will 
not take over any of the activities of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 

Instead, it is hoped that out of the 





and the other assets sida should in roe 
course return to surplus, and thus come 
into the possission of the stockholders, 
that statement would disclose net assets, 
after setting aside all reserves that will 
actually be needed to meet the known 
liabilities of the company, of something 
like $5,500,000—compared with the ori- 
‘inal investment of $4,500,000. And this 
doe s not take into account the company’ Ss 
heavy investment in furniture and equip- 
ment, nor does it include the ‘good will’ 
which is involved in the company’s coun- 
trywide organization of staff and agents 

an item which is intangible and diffi- 
cult to value, but which possibly could 
not be replaced at at expenditure of less 
than many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

“In a letter which I sent to stockhold- 
ers in February last I wrote that we had 
full expectations that in 1926 the legal 
and other reserves, necessarily drawn 
partly from surplus during an insurance 
company’s earliest years, could be _. 
vided from our revenue; and I am plad 
to be able to tell you that this has 
proved to be the case during the first 
nine months of the year. This is an 
accomplishment with which we are 
greatly pleased.” 
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existence of this organization there will 
come an Opportunity for discussion as to 
ways and means of strengthening the 
business as a whole. The National Bu- 
reau and other similar bodies will be 
benefited rather than hurt by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
As Mr. Reid expressed it, it will func- 
tion largely as an advisory body to the 
other bureaus of the business. 

To Draft Constitution Next Tuesday 

No time will be lost in putting the 
machinery of the association in full mo- 
tion. Mr. Reid was elected chairman 
of the organization as well as chairman 
of the executive committee. J. Arthur 
Nelson, president of the New Amsterdam 
Casuz ulty, was clected vice-chairman. 
Others serving on the executive com- 
mittee are: Louis Butler, president, the 
‘Travelers; T. J. Favey, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding & Insurance; I*red- 
erick Richardson, U. 5S. manager, Gen- 
eral Accident; C. C. Bowen, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Standard Accident, 
and R. R. Brown, president, American 
Surety. : 

This committee will meet next Tues- 
day to draft the constitution and to work 
out various other plans, as well as to ap- 
peint special committees to handle spe- 
cific phases of the business. As is noted, 
the personnel of this committee is geo- 
graphical in scope and it is intended that 
it will rotate on the basis of three men 
completing their term of office every six 
months, so that the entire membership 
will have an opportunity to give their 
best judgment to the problems that may 
arise. The chairman, Mr. Keid, and the 
vice-chairman, Mr. Small, will serve for 
one year only. A secretary-treasurer is 
yet to be appointed. 

It was decided that the mectings of 
the association shall be held every three 
months in New York City or elsewhere 
as may be determined by the chairman in 
consultation with the executive commit- 
tee. Special meetings are to be called 
whenever necessary. 

Those Who Attended 

A_complete list of those present at the Wal- 
dorf meeting included the following: C. B. 
Morcom, vice-president, Aetna Life; R. R. 
Brown, president, American Surety; T. S. Samp- 
son, vice-president, Century Indemnity; C. W. 
Feigenspan, president, and J. Horace Shale, vice- 
president, Commercial Casualt oe Se Wright, 
vice-president, Constitution Saaier; B.. G B. 
Alexander, president, Continental Casualty; Ed- 
ward C, Stone, president, Employers’ Liability; 
Charles R. Miller, president, Fidelity & Deposit; 
Frederick Richardson, U. S. manager, General 
Accident; W. FE. Small, president, Georgia 
Casualty: W. J. McCaffrey, vice-president, Globe 
Indemnity; Norman R. Moray, vice-president, 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Dinner Given In 
Honor of W.S. Barton 


HAS SERVED GLOBE 15 YEARS 


Is Casualty Stamnes ot Its New York 
Branch; Highly Regarded as Keen 
Student of the + Business 


One of the ee liked casualty men in 
New York City, Walter S. Barton, was 
given a dinner the other pies in honor 
of his fifteenth anniversary 
Globe Indemnity. Mr. 
the casualty manager of the company in 
its New York branch office and during 
his long years of service has built up a 
wide chentele among brokers. 

Thirty-one of Mr. Barton’s associates 
were present at the affair, which was 
held at Keen’s Chop House. President 
A. Duncan Reid was unable to be pres- 
ent but sent his very best congratu- 
lations to Mr. Barton. ‘Three officers of 
the company, however, were in attend- 
ance, being T. J. ¢ srahame, resident vice- 
president, New York office; G. F. Coar, 
secretary, and W. J. McCaffrey, vice- 
president. 


with the 
Barton is now 


It was quite a surprise to Mr. Barton 
when he sat down to dinner to find a 
handsome souvenir menu at his place, on 
the front cover of which was a picture 
of himself. Another tasteful reference 
to his ability was a classic verse on the 
back cover which read: 

“And still they gazed, and still the 
wonder qrew 

That one small head could carry all 
he knew.” 

Mr. Barton was formerly with the 
Ocean Accident when President Reid 
was connected with that company. He 
came over to the Globe Indemnity when 
it was organized, being one of its first 
employes. Being a close student of the 
business and a distinct pioneer in many 
of its progressive movements, Mr. Bar- 
ton has been asked to serve on many 
important rating committees. He is be- 
sides a lecturer on casualty subjects be- 
fore Insurance Society classes and has 
also been asked by the Brooklyn Y. M. 
to speak at its insurance classes 
this winter. 





Robert W. Watt, agency superinten- 
dent, Royal Indemnity, had a successful 
ope ration last week for appendicitis and 
is now on his way to recovery. 
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Results of Study Into 
Schedule Rating Plan 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ENCOURAGED 


H. F. Richardson Tells Casualty Actu- 
arial Society That Near Schedule 
Is Proving Satisfactory 


One of the interesting talks last week 
at the Casualty Actuarial Society annual 
meeting was by H. F. Richardson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, on the sub- 
ject of “A Study of Schedule Rating in 
the Light of the Latest Statistical Data.” 
It was Mr. Richardson’s purpose to out- 
line to those present the steps which had 
been taken in developing the present 
schedule rating from the time the math- 
ematical theory of it, presented by Pro- 
fessor A. W. Whitney of the National 
Bureau in 1921, had been approved by 
the joint actuarial and engineering com- 
mittees of the then National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

Mr. Richardson pointed out that the 
Council’s experience in its rating offices 
has found the new schedule a reasonably 
satisfactory rating instrument, saying 
that the comment received from inde- 


pendent rating bureaus has led the or- 
ganization to believe that its introduction 
was a distinct advance in compensation 
rating mehods. 
Improving Statistical Basis 

After giving a resume of the schedule 
structure, Mr. Richardson discussed the 
steps that have been taken to improve 
the statistical basis underlying schedule 
rating factors since the plan was intro- 
duced. Pure premiums were dwelt upon 
at some length, Mr. Richardson saying 
that when the industrial compensation 
rating schedule—1923 was first prepared 
the volume of statistical data available 
for the determination of the pure pre- 
miums was comparatively limited. Con- 
tinuing he said: “Although a volume of 
losses reaching almost $8,000,000 seems 
large, it should be remembered that it 
was necessary to divide these losses 
among more than 400 classifications and 
so it can be seen that for many classi- 
fications analogies and assumptions were 
necessary. 

“In the fall of 1924 the National Coun- 
cil laid out a statistical program with a 
view, among other things, of more ac- 
curately determining the pure premium 
values of the schedule. As a result of 
this call, accident loss data in the form 
of punch cards and hand tabulations were 
received from nearly forty carriers as 
compared with ten carriers reporting in 
the original preparations of the schedule. 
A considerable proportion of the new 
data had been coded in accordance with 
the revised “workmen’s compensation 
Statistical plan”’—which superseded the 
former statistical plan shortly after the 
new schedule became effective—the re- 
mainder of the cards had been punched 
under the old plan but a co-relation of 
the data punched in accordance with the 
two plans was comparatively simple. 


Data Tabulated on 93 Classes 


“Realizing that even with an increased 
volume of data there would be many 
classifications for which only a small vol- 
ume of losses would be reported, it was 
decided to concentrate the filings on the 
larger and more typical classifications. 
With this in mind 93 classes were se- 
lected—consideration being given the vol- 
ume of business in the class; the geo- 
graphical distribution of the business; 
and the nature of the operations. Pref- 
erence was, of course, given to the 
classes having the largest payrolls and 
those in which the operations were uni- 
formly distributed over the country. 
Also, because many of the smaller and 
localized classes would derive their pure 
Premiums by analogy, the selection of 
classes in which the manufacturing oper- 


ations were varied and typical was es- 
sential. 

“A tabulation of the data filed was 
made in March of this year and the 
grand total ot losses involved reached 
nearly $30,000,000 or over four times the 
volume reported in the previous tabula- 
tion tor the same classes. ‘Lhe data tab- 
ulated included losses incurred in policy 
years 1920 to 1¥Z3 inclusive, althougn 
they do not represent all of the losses 
incurred during those years for some of 
the carriers reporting. ‘Lhe results ot 
this tabulation indicated that the pure 
premiums originally selected were not 
tar out of line although in certain indi- 
vidual classifications the new data did 
show notable differences.” 

Still Studying tor Improvement 

Mr. Richardson further pointed out 
that the statistical work in connection 
with the schedule has not ended. He 
said: “ln fact, we are in a better posi- 
tion now than ever betore to satisfac- 
torily record data relating to pure pre- 
miums, physical indices and morale load- 
ing values. Statistical data is coming in 
and are being recorded in such ways 
that future revisions of the several values 
can be conducted on a routine basis in- 
stead of requiring many of the laborious 
processes necessary in the past.” Mr. 
Kichardson added that future revisions 
would produce results of even greater 
dependability. 

in closing he explained a study which 
the National Council is now making for 
the purpose of eliminating one of the 
judgment items of the schedule. Ke- 
terring to the weights which are used 
to measure the comparative hazards of 
different machines, he said: “Although 
these weights have considerable sta- 
tistical foundation based upon the orig- 
inal loss data, it is a fact that a goodly 
portion of Engineering judgment had to 
be applied on account of the paucity of 
data available. With the decidedly great- 
er volume of loss material at hand, and 
with better facilities for determining the 
relative exposure to machines of differ- 
ent types, it is hoped that a more satis- 
factory statistical basis for these weight- 
ing values will result. 

Credit for Safety Measures 

“Another study,” he said, “although 
not of a statistical nature, that is under 
way relates to the method of applying 
the safety organization items. At the 
present time it is the practice to grant 
a flat credit for the installation of or- 
ganized safety measures in accordance 
with certain standards, and to offer, in 
addition, further credits under the loss 
cost test if the experience of the risk 
(using data compiled under the experi- 
ence rating plan) has been favorable. 

“The difficulty of determining whether 
a safety organization is functioning in 


accordance with the spirit of the safety 
luca Or WiicLuer it 1s being maintamed 
lu a perfunctory way merely tor obtain- 
Ing we alluring credit, has long been 
vue OL the Objections to retaimimg the 
Saiely Organizauon items in the schedule. 
Moreover, the tact that the credits al- 
lowed under the toss cost test may have 
developed tromi experience collected al 
perioas when the satety organization was 
not tunctioning has led to considerabie 
dissatisltaction to its use. 

“in Wisconsin, where the loss cost test 
has only recently become available with 
the advent OL experience rating, and 
wuere Hat credits double those oraimariy 
allowed tor salety organizations, have 
been im torce, the diinculties resuling 
trom the periunctory or ‘paper’ *organi- 
zauions reached proportions where some 
corrective measures were imperative. 

The Wisconsin Plan 

“The Wisconsin Compensation Rating 
and inspection bureau, with the cooper 
auon of the National Council, has devel- 
oped a plan that 1t hopes will improve 
luc situation surrounding the application 
v1 tnese items. brietly tne plan provides 
that alter a saicly organization has had 
a Chance to really get mto operation, Lit 
aniount of credit will be dependent upon 
luc results produced, 

“the underiying principles provide: 

(a) ‘The guaranteed credit tor satety 
organization 1s gradually reduced when 
the loss cost test becomes available to 
prove the eliectiveness ol the organiza- 
tion. (b) ‘Lhe credit for loss cost test, 
on the other hand, gradually imereases 
until it becomes the major determinant 
ol the satety organization credit. More- 
over, the loss cost test does not become 
avanable until experience which has de 
veloped under the salety organization 1s 
avanable. (c) lrovision is made where- 
by a lapse in a salety Organization does 
not permit the risk to again qualify tor 
full guaranteed credits until aiter a lapse 
ol nve years. ‘This prevents a risk hav- 
ing poor experience under the loss cost 
test to disband the organization tempot 
arily and then re-establish it in orde: to 
obtain the full guaranteed credit. 

“This plan has received favorable com 
ment and is being studied for national 
adoption—it is too early to say now 1 
this or some other similar practice ol 
applying the safety organization items 
wil be introduced but in our opinion 
some amendments to improve the present 
conditions are highly desirable.” 


OPENS DETROIT BRANCH 
The Metropolitan Casualty has opened 
a fidelity and surety branch office im the 
Sunn Building, Detroit, with J. W. Wil- 
mer‘as its manager. Mr. Wilmer is an 
experienced fidelity and surety man with 
a wide following in Michigan. 
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Rowe Sees New Trend 
In Forgers’ Methods 


CROOKS IMITATING SIGNATURES 


Situation More Hopeful Because of 
Decrease in Percentage of 
Check Alterations 
A new trend in the methods of forg- 
ers is indicated by a decrease in the per- 
centage of losses due to the alteration of 
checks and an increase in the percentage 
due to forgeries of signatures and in- 
dorsements, according to J. Scofield 
owe, president of the Metropolitan 
Casualty, in a bulletin issued a few days 

ago by the forgery prevention bureau. 

Instead of concentrating their efforts 
on the “raising” of checks, says Mr. 
iXowe, crooks in their efforts to “beat the 
game somehow” are now paying more at- 
tention to the imitation of genuine sig- 
natures, 

Although the increase in this form of 
forgery is not in the ratio of the de- 
crease in check alterations, the tendency 
noted by Mr. Rowe, attributed by him to 
the difficulties presented to successful 
check alteration by the general use of 
mechanical protective devices, is shown 
by a recent analysis of indemnification 
payments by surety companies on forg- 
ery bond losses. 

“The situation now presented is dis- 
tinctly hopeful,” said Mr. Rowe, “for 
the decrease in the percentage of check 
alterations is so considerable as to show 
the efficacy of prevention, while the in- 
cicase im the percentage of losses due to 
lo.gery pure and simple is not so con- 
siderable that we cannot see our Way 
clear to soon having it pretty well in 
hand. Just as caution has resulted in 
reducing the percentage of losses due to 
alteration, so too will the percentage of 
lorgery losses be reduced by care on the 
part ot check users to prevent their sig- 
natures and checks, whether blank, 
signed or cancelled, from falling into 
tuc hands of criminals.” 

‘The growing practice of using safety 
check paper, which is registered and not 
obtainable by crooks except by theft, will 
also do much to suppress forgery, Mr. 
kowe said, and the losses due to check 
frauds of all kinds, estimated at not less 
than $100,000,000 annually, would be sub- 
stantially reduced, he believed, if all 
checks were as well safeguarded as the 
money they potentially are. 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY GOAL 


The goal in premium volume of the 
Employers’ Liability for 1926 is $25,000,- 
000. ‘The American Employers’ is also 
seeking an increase in profitable pre- 
miums as a total for November and De- 
cember. When the final figures are in 
the Employers’ Fire also hope to tally a 
substantial profit in automobile premiums 
for the closing two months of the year. 
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Big Bill 
(Continued from page 27) 
uation, kid. I mentioned also that he 
was insured. That reminds him that he 
is not losing anything, and it also saves 
his face with the family. He went in- 
side and said to them and the other 
chap, after they had looked about the 
house and phoned the police, ‘Oh, well, 
we're insured. Of course if we hadn't 
been I would have given that other burg- 
lar a battle, tough as he was.’ Then the 
other chap cuts in and says, ‘You did 
the sensible thing, Tom. The police will 
pick them up tomorrow at some pawn- 
shop.’ 

“You see, kid,” Sanc continued, “those 
people are excited and frightened. You 
have to think for them and for your- 
self, too. When I told them they might 
get us tomorrow I have them another 
out; they say to themselves, ‘Why, of 
course the police will get them. How 
foolish of us to endanger ourselves and 
family over a few things that are in- 
sured and will be recovered in the pawn- 
shops when the burglars are arrested.’ 

“Then I send them to the ’phone, and 
we depart.” 
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Life Contingency In 
Case of Insane Man 
APPELLATE DIVISION DECISION 


Can’t Be Computed Into a Lump Sum; 
Position of Self Insurer 


Is Petined 


By Wiliam Warren Dimmick, 
N ew Y ork 

Within the meaning of a very 

tant decision 


Appe llate 


impor- 
recently rendered by the 
Third 
Supreme 


Judicial De 
partment of the Court, New 
York State, the compensation law is now 
fairly well settled that the life 
gency of an insane man cannot be com 


Division, 


contin- 


puted into a lump sum, and the self-in 
surer cannot be required to pay into the 
State Fund an amount equal to the pres 
ent value based on said commutation 
(Sections 25 and 27 of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law of the State of New 
York; 218 App. Div. 7). 

This question arose in the case of Pet 
tinelli for compensation under the Work- 
men's ( compensation Law against Deg- 
non Contracting Co., employer and self- 
insurer, appellant, decided at the Sep- 
tember Term, 1920. 

How Injury Was Sustained 


On October 12, 1916, the claimant 
while in the course of his employment 
sustained an accidental injury. He was 
struck on the side of the head by a fall- 
ing rock. About nine months after the 
alleged accident the claimant became in 
sane. Upon conflicting medical testimony 
the State Industrial Board made an 
award and found that the claimant was 
suffering from dementia praecox, the 
claimant having been committed to an 
asylum for the insane, on September 14, 
1917. Compensation was paid by the 
self-insurer until February 10, 1926, when 
the State Industrial Board, after hear- 
ings duly held, determined that the claim- 
ant was totally and permanently dis- 
abled. 

The board further determined that the 
present value of all future payments of 
compensation, together with a propor- 
tionate amount of the administrative ex- 
penses for administering the fund, was 
$13,062.55; that all future payments of 
compensation, in the interests of justice, 
be commuted; that the amount of $13,- 
662.55 less $4, 775.22 2 already placed in the 
custody of the Industrial Commission by 
the self-insurer, be paid into the aggre- 
gate trust fund on account of the em- 
ployer, for the claimant in the case; and 
that upon making such payments the 
employer be discharged from further lia- 
bility. 

Section 27 of the 
pensation Law, at the time of the 
dent, reads in part as follows: 

If an award under this chapter requires pay- 
ment of compe nsation by an employer or an iIn- 
surance corporation in periodical payments, and 
the nature of the injury makes it possible to 
compute the present value of all future pay- 
ments, with due regard for life .contingencies, 
the commission may, in its discretion, at any 
time, compute and permit or require to be paid 
into the state fund an amount equal to the 
present value of all unpaid compensation for 
which liability exists, in trust. 


Workmen’s 


Com- 
accl- 


May Commute Periodical Payments 


Section 25 of the compensation statute, 
at the time of the accident, pzovided that 
the commission, whenever ‘it. sh: ull so 
deem advisable, may commute such pe- 
riodical payments to one or more lump 
sum payments to the injured employe, or 
in case of death, his depe ndents, 
provided the same shall be in the inter- 
ests of justice. The statute also provided 
that the commutations made by the 
Commission shall be upon the basis of 
the survivorship annuitants’ table of mor- 
tality, the re-marriage tables of the 
Dutch Roya Insurance Institution and 
interest at 3% 4% per annum. The com- 
mutation in the Pettinelli case was made 
in accordance with the testimony of an 
actuary who employed the Danish Sur- 
vivorship Annuitants’ Table of Mortal- 
ity in making his calculations. He tes- 
tified that he based his figures on the 
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The amount paid in, in a given case, there. 4rd to abide the event, 
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of the employe in such case. Neither does it > , : ak we ‘ 
become security for the particular claim in- Kx. Lo., 180 App. Div. 12, the Court said: 


from such time was a fair and reasonable 
estimate of the life expectancy of the 
claimant. Consequently, the expectancy 


part, as follows: 


volved and no other. On the contrary the If the Commission may be justified, in any 
sums ordered paid in upon all outstanding claims case in casung such a burden upon an em- 
become a single fund for the security of all ployer, there must be facts and circumstances 
such claims. Thus, if an individual claimant im the case, and shown in the findings, which 
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sum paid in upon his claim does not involve cure, Lhe same may be said ot insurance in 
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other hand, if he lives for a less term than that the employe is made more secure. ‘Lhat 
his expectancy, the moneys remaining, in excess iS a question which the future alone can deter- 
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hey continue as a part of the fund to secure tion expressly provides that losses in this fund 
the payment of other outstanding claims. The shall not be made up from the State Fund, so 
chances that lives may in some cases prove that if there is a deficiency in this fund the 


employe must suffer, If, for any reason, the 


longer or in others shorter than as shown by 
determination or the section shoud be held in- 


the tables are equalized in the single fund which 


stands security for all claims whether they valid as to the employe, then the insurer might 
prove to be long or short. It is apparent, how: be lable under the original award, thus exact- 
ever, that the system might be oppressively ad- ing double compensation, 

ministered. “All computations made by the 


The Adams and Speruto Cases 
In the Adams case, 175 App. Div. 720, 


board shall be upon the basis of the survivor- 
“ gg yond table of mortality.” The Board 
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S. B. Perkins Has A 
Scholastic Background 


TAUGHT AT SHEFFIELD SCHOOL 


New President Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety Is Assistant Secretary of 
Travelers’ Compensation Dept. 

Sanford B. Perkins, the newly elected 
president of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, joined the Travelers in 1917 and 
three years later was made actuary of 
its compensation and liability depart- 





SANFORD B. 


He was promoted in 1923 to be 


PERKINS 
ment. 
assistant secretary of that department. 

Mr. Perkins’ background for his work 
in the Travelers was thorough. A grad- 
uate of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University in 1910, followed by a 
year of mechanical engineering, he re- 
turned to Yale as an instructor at the 
Sheffield School. While serving as an 
instructor he also engaged in post grad- 
uate work. 

In 1914 he became associated with a 
private preparatory school, teaching 
mathematics and science until 1917 when 
he entered the Travelers. He is a —S 
and member of the council of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society and has peo 
been most active in its affairs. 


SAUNDERS GOES TO DETROIT 

The Standard Accident has transferred 
K. O. Saunders, assistant manager of its 
southeastern branch at Atlanta, to the 
Detroit branch, whe re he will take charge 
of the company’s bonding business in 
Michigan. 

A native of Evansville and a graduate 
of the University of Indiana, Mr. Saun- 
ders started his insurance career with 
the Aetna Life in 1923, first in New York 
and then with the Grand Rapids branch. 
He is regarded as a capable bonding man. 

The Eagle 


Indemnity has appointed 


Don P. Pierce, 201 Mulvane_ building, 
Topeka, Kans., as its general agent. 








had in this State been established or adopted 
for computing the present value of future pay: 
ments, the duration of which may depend on 
the remarriage of a person, and if it may be 
difficult or even impossible in view of that 
fact in the case of a widow to compute such 
present value, that simply confirms the inter: 
pretation we are placing on this statute that it 
was not designed to give the Commission powef 
in all cases to direct the payment of a lump 
sum but only in exceptional cases. No injus 
tice or harm can usually result from the. period: 
ical payment plan enunciated by the statute. 

In the Sperduto case, 186 App. Div. 
154, it was held that: 

The appellant is not only required to pay the 
value of the future payments, but is required 
to. pay 4% in addition for the purpose of ad 
ministering the fund. We know of no case 
where a remainderman is compelled to pay the 
full value of the life estate and in addition of 
4%, for the handling of the fund. Rule 70 of 
the General Rules of Practice provides that the 
life tenant must pay the expense of bends 
the fund paid into the public treasury for 
benefit. 
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Tarbell Takes Shot 
At Non-Can Policies 


CASUALTY ACTUARY’S SPEECH 


Says That A. & H. Growth Has Been 
Retarded by Too Keen Competition 
and Sales Resistance 


One of the most interesting features 
of the talk by Thomas F. Tarbell, actu- 
ary, accident and liability department, 
Aetna Life, on “Some Observations on 
Accident and Health Insurance” before 
the casualty actuaries recently was his 
allegation of failure of non-cancellable 
accident and health 
up to the expectations of the companies 





insurance to come 


writing the line. 

Reviewing the history of this form of 
insurance, Mr. Tarbell said that it had 
been issued since 1915, but it was not 
until 1921 that it took on any consider- 
able impetus. It was looked upon at that 
time by some as a panacea for all the 
ills of the accident and health business 
and several companies pushed the con- 
tract with great enthusiasm. 


“The results do not appear to have 
come up to expectations,” stated Mr. 
Tarbell. “In 1925 only seven companies 


were writing the business in any volume 
and the premium income amounted to 
approximately $4,185,000.” 

May Have Got Off on Wrong Foot 


Continuing he said: “There are sev- 
eral reasons for the failure of non-can- 
cellable accident and health insurance to 
come up to expectations. In the first 
place adequate premium rates were high- 
er than underwriters or agents antici- 
pated and as companies found it neces- 
sary to increase rates, the business be- 
came more difficult to sell. The lack of 
any dependable domestic statistical ex- 
perience resulted in dividing the compa- 
nies roughly into two groups on the 
question of adequate rates and reserves 
and the rulings of insurance departments 
on these subjects have not served to 
clear the atmosphere. Underwriting re- 
sults, due to failure to appreciate the 
importance of carefully underwriting this 
business, or the impossibility of carefully 


underwriting it, as some maintain, influ- 
enced some of the companies to with- 
draw entirely from the field or write 


the business only as an accommodation. 
that this business got 
off on the wrong foot and still has a big 
future. It should be possible in the near 
future to develop sufficient experience to 
test the adequacy of present rates and 
determine, if necessary, a new set of rates. 
The question of incurred claim cost is 
an important one for this line of busi- 
ness and a proper table based upon com- 
bined experience would help solve the 
problem. At the present time the stand- 
ard imposed by ruling of the New York 
Insurance Department for claims of more 
than one year duration is Hunters’ table 
of mortality among disabled lives with 
3%% interest and there is a question 
as to whether or not this claim reserve 
basis is too stringent. There is no ques- 
tion but that both policy and claim re- 
serves should be adequate but if there 
isa future for this business its de velop- 
ment should not be impeded or discour- 
aged by requiring the maintenance of re- 
dundant reserves.” 

His thought was that the accumula- 
tion of combined claim experience would 
facilitate the problem of the supervising 
State insurance officials in prescribing a 
claim valuation basis and would give the 
companies a better measuring rod for 
judging the results of the business and 
determining upon future policy. It 
would seem desirable to have tables of 
reserves for temporary disabilities and 
Permanent total (life indemnity) disabili- 
ties. In case of the latter, such reserve 
tables should differentiate between the 
Permanent disability resulting from acci- 
dent and that resulting from illness or 
disease. The exposure under non-can- 
cellable policies will soon provide suffi- 
cient volume to furnish dependable rates 


“It is possible 


of disability and if we have the neces- 
sary date for determining the incurred 
claim cost the problem of rates and re- 
serves based upon domestic experience 
can be satisfactorily solved. 

Laissez Faire Policy of Competition 

As to the reasons why accident and 
health insurance has not kept pace with 
the increase in life — ss over a pe- 
riod of years, Mr. Tarbel said: “A 
laissez faire policy of competition has had 
full play in accident and health. Com- 
panies have been unrestricted in the mak- 
ing of rates, classification of risks and in 
granting so-called additional benefits 
generally known as ‘frills... Consequent- 
ly competition has been based principally 
upon these three factors. 

“There are, of course, other reasons 
why commercial accident and health in- 
surance has not made as great progress 
in the personal insurance field as life 
insurance. Sales resistance always has 
been a marked feature of these lines. A 
man cannot deny the certainty of death 
but in the matter of accidental injury or 
illness, if he is in full possession of his 
faculties and in good health, is inclined 
to be over-optimistic. The business once 
obtained is hard to retain, the lapse ratio 
being very high in the early years. Un- 
fortunately also there has been too much 
shifting of business from one company 
to another in the past, which is a bad 
feature in any line of insurance. 

Unscientific Rate Making 

“Unscientific rate making and competi- 
tive rate making requiring subsequent 
adjustments of rates upward have also 
contributed to the instability of the busi- 
ness. 

“Claim settlements in the past have 
been a source of dissatisfaction to the 
insured and a certain amount of dissatis- 
faction from this source will ever be 
present in the business unless human na- 
ture changes materially. The low rates 
resulting from free competition in earlier 
days would scarcely permit of a liberal 
adjustment of claims and companies 
found it necessary to be more technical 
than would have been the case had rates 
been upon a more adequate basis. 

“Uniform standard provisions laws 
adopted generally by the states follow- 
ing an investigation of the accident and 
health business by a committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in 1911 have been a great 
benefit to both the companies and the 
insured and have helped toward stabili- 
zation of forms and practices. 

“Many of the drawbacks to better sales 
conditions have their sources in other 
features of the business, but it is appar- 
ent that much can be accomplished by 
concentrating more upon the idea of 
thoroughly selling the prospect on the 
coverage, providing him with a form of 
contract best suited to his needs and 
keeping him sold in the original writing 
company. Reducing the number of forms 
of contracts would also be a benefit to all 
concerned.” 


GETS DOMINION LICENSE 
The Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
has been licensed by G. D. Finlayson, 
Dominion superinte sndent of Canada, to 
write fire insurance in Canada. H. 
3egg, of Toronto, has been ,appointed 
chief agent in Canada. 


C. G. Hallowell Talks 
On Field Training 


METHODS USED BY AETNA LIFE 
Tells Casualty Aataeation That 255 Men 
Have Been Trained in Casualty and 
Surety Since 1920 


The selection and training of men for 
casualty and surety field. positions was 
the subject of an address given before 
the Casualty Actuarial Society recently 
by C. G. Hallowell, secretary of the 
casualty agency department of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies. Mr. Hallowell said 
in part: “I am sure that other compa- 
nies find, as we do, that the very fact 
that they have training courses material- 
ly assists them in attracting desirable 
men to their organizations. The busi- 
ness needs men of good education—men 
who have been trained to think—and 
such men will seek to cast their lot with 
companies which offer them the best 
opportunities for learning the business 
and for future advancement. 

“The company with which I am con- 
nected has conducted special courses of 
personal instruction at the home office 
during the past several ‘years for the 
training of men for various types of field 
office positions, such as special agents, 
underwriters, bond superintendents and 
group department representatives. 

Departmental Training 

“Another type of instruction has con- 
sisted of what we call ‘departmental 
training. Our accident department has 
trained a number of underwriters for 
field offices and our automobile depart- 
ment has given a very thorough train- 
ing to several men who serve as travel- 
ing representatives of that department. 
We do not conduct schools at the home 
office for the training of adjusters, cash- 
iers, payroll auditors and _ inspectors. 
Such employes receive their training at 
field offices under experienced men in 
these branches of the business. 

“In our casualty and surety schools, 
conducted since and including 1920, we 
have given training to 255 men, 219 of 
whom were salaried employes of the 
company, and 36 were tr: ained in behalf 
of general and local age ncies. We have 
three separate courses in the casualty 
and surety lines; one in accident and 
health, which runs for nine weeks; an- 
other in general casualty lines of fifteen 
weeks’ duration, and the bond course, 
which also runs for fifteen weeks. 

“We seldom have a student take more 
than one of these courses. The men are 
trained for underwriting and production 
work in the field, and generally speak- 
ing, we give more attention to underwrit- 
ing procedure than to sales work. This 
is a reversal of our former practice, as 
we have found it best to give the men 
a good grounding in a knowledge of the 
maruals, policy and bond coverages and 
selection .of business, and to give them 
their agency and sales training largely 
in the field. In our accident and health 
course, however, we give more attention 
to sales work as the men who take this 
course are usually assigned to sales po- 
sitions, and as a general rule have had 
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previous business and sales experience.” 
Selection of Men 

Commenting on the sources from which 
the Aetna Life obtains its men, the types 
of men desired and the methods used 
in selecting them, Mr. Hallowell said: 
“Our men usually come under one of the 
three following classifications: 

“(1) College graduates, who have been 
referred to us by college vocational de- 
partments. The majority of our men 
have entered our schools immediately fol- 
lowing their graduation from college. 

“(2) Applicants referred and recom- 
mended to us by men connected with the 
company. A considerable number of our 
men have come from this source, and we 
are encour: aging the extension of this 
method in getting in touch with desira- 
ble men. 

“(3) The large group of men whose 
applications for positions have not been 
invited by us, or who have not been re- 
ferred to us by members of our organi- 
zation. We have in recent years em- 
ployed a comparatively small number of 
men in this group. 

“T might add here that many of the 
men we have trained in our casualty and 
surety schools have not had college edu- 
cations. In filling sales positions we of 
course look for men who have the com- 
monly known (but not so commonly 
possessed) attributes or indications of 
sales ability. We do not, however, put 
these ‘sales ability’ factors first in ratine 
the men for our general casualty and 
surety schools. These men will either 
temporarily or permanently fill under- 
writing positions in the field; some of 
them will later become agency and pro- 
duction men, but we have found that it 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Practically every form of Insurance except Life 





] KNOW there is a possibility of my meeting witha serious accident. 

I feel that the only disturber of my income that I will meet, over 
which I have no control, is accident. Accident insurance guarantees 
my income and creates an estate for my dependents should I meet 
with accidental death. 


That is Why I Carry Accident Insurance 


I am connected with a multiple line insurance organization. Almost 
everyone is a prospect for accident insurance. I find accident insur- 
ance is easy to sell because it may mean dollars and cents paid directly 
tothe assured. Properly sold it means that the assured has been given 
“The Service That Satisfies.” It is then easier to sell him automobile, 


: ment. 








general lialility, residence theft, etc. 


I find accident insurance renews more easily than any other form. 
I am in the insurance business primarily to make money for myself. 


That is Why I Sell Accident Insurance 


{The above advertisement was written by one of our agents} 
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Safe Employment of 
Youth Big Problem 


MANY CASES OF DISABLEMENT 
Writer Tells of Preventive Measures— 
Believes Slow-Motion Picture and In- 
dustrial Training Schools Helpful 
According to a 
issue of the Travelers “Standard,” ac- 
cident records, in general, show the 
highest accident frequency to be among 
workers of less than one year’s employ- 

ment. Says the writer: 

“Many of these  less-than-one-year 
employees are not novices in industry, 
but they are often novices to the par- 
ticular plant or job. Minors within the 
age-group mentioned above are new to 
the ways of industry in general, and new 
also, as a rule, to the individual tasks 
to which they are assigned. They are 
usually instructed with respect to their 
immediate duties, but seldom receive 
much enlightenment of a more general 
kind. The world they have entered is 
new and strange to them, and their na- 
tural curiosity at this age often leads 
them to experiment with things not con- 
nected with their work. That is an ex- 
cellent way to get into trouble.” 

Problem of Safe Employment 

Speaking of the efforts that have been 
made to make industry safe for youths, 
the writer remarks: “The safe employ- 
ment of inexperienced youth is a peren- 
nial problem. Obviously we cannot take 
the youngsters into industry during the 
school year, to teach them how to do 
industrial work correctly and safely. In 
a certain sense, however, we can bring 
industry to the school room. The av- 
erage instructor in an elementary school 
knows hardly any more about correct 
and safe industrial operations than her 
charges do; but a considerable amount 
of worth-while instruction may be given 
in schools that have manual training de- 
partments. 

Slow Motion Picture an Aid 


“One of the most promising available 
aids to such instruction is afforded by 
that modern invention, the slow motion 
moving picture. With this device the 
correct and safe method of performing 
any given operation can be shown in 
minute detail, and the pesaiie that are to 
follow any material deviation from the 
safe procedure can also be shown, force- 
fully and memorably, in the same way. 
We believe the illustration of the con- 
sequences of ill-advised procedure to be 
an essential part of the safety training 
of minors. They are at the inquisitive 
age that seeks to find out what will 
happen if so-and-so is done. Their thirst 
for investigation of this kind is simply a 
more advanced phase of the little boy’s 
desire to take a toy apart, to see ‘what 
makes the wheels go ’round.’ If we can 
satisfy this curiosity, and at the same 
time show the hazard involved in failure 
to comply with orderly procedure, we 
can make material progress in the pre- 
vention of accidents to minors.” 





writer in a_ recent 





New Executive Ass’n. 


(Continued from page 28) 
Accident & Indemnity; C. F. Frizzell, 
general manager, Indemnity Insurance Co. o 
North America; A. L. Johnston, vice-president, 
Independence Indemnity; O. R. Beckwith, presi- 
dent, London & Lancashire Indemnity; C. 
Berger, U. S. manager, London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident; F. Highlands Burns, president, Mary- 
land ¢: asualty; T. J Falvey, president, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance; J. Scofield Rowe, 
President, Metropolitan C asualty; Joel Rathbone, 
vice-chairman, and E. A. St. John, president, 
Nationa al Surety; J. Arthur Nelson, president, 
Yew Amsterdam Casualty; M. O. Garner, gen- 
eral counsel, N. Y. Indemnity; H. P. Jackson, 
President, Norwich Union Indemnity; Charles 
Neely, president, Ocean and Accident & 
Guarantee; . C. Potter, vice-president and 
secretary, ’ Preferred Accident; F. J. O'Neill, 
vice-preside nt, Royal Indemnity; Charles C. 
owen, vice -president and secretary, Standard 
Accident; H. F. Weissenborn, vice-president, 
nion Indemnity; Edson S. Lott, president, U. 
S. Casualty; R. Howard Bland, president, United 
States F. & G.: Arthur W. Collins, U. ’S.. man 


Hartford 


ager, Zurich; Louis Butler, Travelers. Ww. G. 
alconer, president of the Phoenix Indemnity; 
I. P. Callos, president, Sun Indemnity, and 


I. Carroll French, president of the New York 
asualty, were un lable to be present but are in 
Sympathy with the movement. 


Jewelers Safety Fund 


Now a Mutual Company 


RYAN ITS MANAGING DIRECTOR 
J. B. Goddard Succeeds F. L. Goddard 


As Secretary-Treasurer; To Issue 
New and Broader Policy 


The Jewelers Safety Fund Society of 
New York, which for many years has 
furnished to the members of the trade 
insurance against burglary, robbery and 
hold-up of jewelry salesmen, has become 
reincorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York as a manual insur- 
ance corporation. In this reorganized 
form its policies will offer a broad cov- 
erage that will extend to the merchan- 
dise on the premises of the insured jew- 
eler as well as goods in the hands of 
salesmen or in transit, including ocean 
marine sendings. The new coverage is 
now being perfected and will be ready to 
place on the market before the first of 
the year. 

The Society is unique among co-opera- 
tive insurance organizations, having for 
more than forty years furnished its in- 
surance coverings the severest hazards 
encountered in the jewelry business at an 
extremely low average cost for the pe- 
riod. This has been due in part to eco- 
nomical administration, but chiefly to the 
great care exercised by the Society in se- 
lecting its risks. This same general pol- 
icy will prevail in future so that mem- 
bers may continue to expect refunds in 
reduction of premiums in accordance 
with the society’s underwriting experi- 
ence. 

A special committee of the board of 
directors has been engaged for several 
months in a survey for the purpose of 
gauging the society’s capacity to exer- 
cise its enlarged corporate powers. In- 
surance experts engaged for this survey 
have recommended a number of techni- 
ca! changes in the method of operation. 
These changes for the most part have 
been considered and adopted by the 
board. 

As a further step in the development 
of its plans, the society has secured the 
services of Harwood E. Ryan, of the 
firm of Fondiller & Ryan, insurance con- 
sultants, as its managing director. Fred 
L.. Goddard retires from the office of sec- 
retary-treasurer which he has faithfully 
discharged for many years. The corpor- 
ate duties of that office will be taken 
over by the managing director with the 
assistance of John B. Goddard, who has 
been associated with the work of the 
society for the past ten years. 


CLAIMS DEPARTMENT CHANGES 
Percy W. Linscott Succeeds W. R. 
Freethy As Superintendent Em- 
ployers’ Claim Department 
William R. Freethy, who for so many 
years has been superintendent of the 
United States claim department for the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., of London, England, has tend- 
ered his resignation effective as of De- 

cember 31, 6. 

Percy We Linscott, for many years 
superintendent of the New England 
claim department, becomes superintend- 
ent of the United States claim depart- 
ment as of that date. Mr. Linscott 
also retains his position as superintend- 
ent of the New England claim depart- 
ment. 


HANDS EXPECTED TO RETIRE 


With reports emanating from Ionia, 
Mich., home of Governor-elect Fred W. 
Green, to the effect that the new execu- 
tive has not yet decided on an insurance 
commissioner to succeed Leonhard T. 
Hands, and that he is still “open to con- 
viction” as to whom he should appoint, 
insurance men are more “at sea” than 
ever in their speculation over the pros- 
pect. Mr. Hands, of course, has no idea 
of remaining in his present post, as he 
frankly favored re-election of Governor 
Alex J. Groesbeck, and, with his defeat, 
immediately announced he would retire 
with his chief January 1. 


URGES YOUTH TO STUDY 


Edson S. Lott Thinks Young Men and 
Women Should Avail Themselves 
of Educational Advantages 

Edson S. Lott, head of the United 
States Casualty, who is also president 
of the Insurance Institute, has some 
good advice for young men and women 
in the business who entertain hopes of 
reaching important insurance posts some 
day. He urges them to avail themselves 
of the educational advantages that are 
offered through the Insurance Institute. 
The institute courses in this city will be 
conducted by the Insurance Society, con- 
tinuing through the fall and winter. 

“When I was a young man the con- 
duct of an insurance company was not 
such a complex matter as it is today,” 
says Mr. Lott. “Then a boy with but 
an ordinary education could start as a 
floor sweeper and stove tender and end 
as president—if he had it in him. 

“Now it is far more difficult to do so. 
These days the beginners must 
better background if they are to go far. 
The Institute is trying to fit young men 
and women to start right—to give them 
a better understanding of insurance than 
they would ordinarily otherwise acquire.” 


have 


CLAPP—RENNINGER 

Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Reading, Pa. sent out announcements 
this week of the engagement of their 
daughter Miss Dorothy M. Renninger to 
Wallace L. Clapp, of East Orange, N. J. 
Miss Renninger is a Wellesley graduate 
and is associated with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Clapp is 
associate editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer with particular 


Irwin Renninger, 


supe rvision over 
the casualty and surety department. No 


date for the wedding has as yet been set. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 1927 CALENDAR 

One of the first of the 1927 calendars 
to be received by The Eastern Under- 
writer is from the Metropolitan Casualty. 
This calendar, attractively illustrated and 
printed in several colors, serves a double 
purpose. Its pictures call attention to 
the value of no accidents in industry 
while on the back of cach sheet there 
are a series of health talks on such sub- 
jects as an annual physical examination, 
colds, tuberculosis, heart disease and 
headache. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO LEWIS 

One of the pleasing occasions last week 
was the farewell dinner tendered to Hugh 
Lewis, general manager of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, on the eve of his 
departure to Europe, by President A. 
Duncan Reid of the Globe Indemnity 
and his associates.. Mr. Lewis was pre- 
sented with a beautiful watch and chain 
on behalf of the executive staff of the 
company in commemoration of the 
Globe’s fifteenth anniversary, which Mr. 
Lewis was unable to attend, due to busi- 
ness pressure at home. 


Profits Tax Case 


(Continued from page 5) 
serve, therefore, constitutes assets of a 
very permanent character. Originally 
consisting of the contributions of mem- 
bers only, the earnings now make up 
considerably more than one-half of the 
whole. The contributions were made for, 
and have been used to serve, the double 
purpose of protection and of investment. 
These assets, thus constituted, have 
never represented indebtedness any more 
than the capital of a stock corporation 
subscribed by its stockholders represents 
indebtedness. Until the maturity of a 
policy, the policyholder is simply a mem- 
ber of the corporation, with no present 
enforceable right against the assets. 
Upon the maturity of the policy he be- 
comes a creditor with an enforceable 
right. Then for the first time there is 
an indebtedness. See Mayer vs. Attor- 
ney General, 32 N. J. Eq. 815, 820-822. 
In the meantime, each member bears a 
relation to the mutual company analo- 
gous to that which a stockholder bears to 
the joint-stock company in which he 
holds stock. In either case, the title to 


the assets is in the corporation and not 
in the members or stockholders. 

“True, the amount of the reserve is 
carried on the books as a liability, but 
only as the capital stock of a stock cor- 
poration is carried on its books as a lia- 
bility. In both instances, it is a form of 
bookkeeping to balance assets, which in 
the one case is contributed by the mem- 
bers, and in the other by the stockhold- 
ers. If sec. 207 (a) subdivisions (1) and 
(2) had defined invested capital as ‘actu- 
al cash paid in,’ without more, it prob- 
ably would not 'be doubted that the part 
of the legal reserve derived from pre- 
miums would be included. The doubt re- 
sults from the use of the additional 
words, ‘for stock or shares in such cor- 
poration or partnership. The collector 
says these words qualify the phrase ‘(1) 
actual cash paid in’ as well as the phrase 
which they immediately follow, ‘(2) the 
actual cash value of tangible property 
paid in.’ For present purposes we shall 
assume this to be so—although there is 
a plausible argument on the 
to the contrary—and consider the case 
accordingly. The mutual company is not 
a stock company, and the word ‘stock’ 
may be put aside as having no applica- 
tion to it. It is clear that since the word 
‘Stock’ does not describe interests in 
partnerships, included expressly along 
with corporations in the same paragraph, 
the word ‘shares’ must be held to do so. 
And if that word is broad enough to in- 
clude partnership interests, it is broad 
enough to include the interests held by 
members in non-stock corporations. 

“To hold the contrary would be to so 
limit the application of subdivisions (1) 
and (2) of sec. 207 (a) as altogether 
to exclude therefrom those corporations 
which have no capital stock. We cannot 
suppose that Congress intended such a 
result; but must conclude that it used 
the word ‘stock’ as appropriate in the 
case of stock corporations and the word 
‘shares’ as appropriate in the case of 
partnerships and non-stock corporations. 
Such an interpretation does no violence 
to the ordinary meaning of the word, for 
while it is entirely proper to speak of 
‘stock’ as ‘shares’ it is equally proper 
to designate the several interests in a 
common fund as ‘Shares.’ To the extent 
of $70,000,000 the legal reserve consisted 
of ‘Actual cash paid in’ by the mem- 
bers. These payments were intended for 
investment, and were invested, to in- 
crease the resources of the company and 
thereby reduce the cost of the insurance; 
and if requires no stretch of the realities 
to say that, within the meaning of sub- 
divisions (1) and (2), sec. 207 (a), the 
fund which they created is invested capi- 
tal. This is enough to relieve the com- 
pany from the payment of any war ex- 
cess profits tax, and it is unnecessary to 
inquire whether the remaining $116,000,- 
000 is to be regarded as earned surplus 
under subdivision (3).” 


H. A. Schmidt Talk 


(Continued 
I decided to keep a record to determine 


other side 





from page 5) 


exactly where I was falling down. As a 
result I have learned the significance of 
certain facts as an important piece of 


information, the actual time I had been 
out of my office for the purpose of 
licitation, other things are the number 
of policyholders and new prospects, and, 


so- 


most important of all, I measured ex- 
actly the time spent in the face to face 
interview. I determined the number of 
prospects I wanted to see each day. | 


also carried ‘this out on a monthly basis. 
When such a record is kept it is easy for 


you or I or anyone else to determine 
just where we are falling down. We 
may not be keeping in close enough 


touch with our present policyholders 

“Enthusiasm is a very necessary part 
of every sale. Some time ago, after de- 
livering a policy to a man who was pat 
ticularly hard to sell, I asked him what 
it was that I had done or said which 
had made him decide to take insurance. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘you are literally vibrat 
ing with your subject and I suppose | 
absorbed some of your enthusiasm.’ Cul- 
tivate a smile; the voice with the smile 
wins.” 
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Promotions in the 
L. & L. Indemnity 


O. R. BECKWITH NEW PRESIDENT 
H. P. Iremonger Made Senior Vice- 
President; J. V. Fothergill, Vice- 
President; John Urmson, Sec’y 
The election of Oliver R. Beckwith as 
president of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity last week was favorably re- 
varded in insurance circles all over the 
country. Mr. Beckwith is particularly 
well fitted to carry on the work started 
by the late Archibald G. McIlwaine. He 
joined the L. & L. organization in June, 
1922, as general counsel of the indem- 
nity, company and in December, 1923, 
he was promoted to be its executive vice- 

president. 

Before entering upon his insurance 
career Mr. Beckwith practiced law from 
July, 1899, to February, 1905. He then 
joined the Travelers as a claim examiner 
in its liability department. In 1910 he 
entered the Aetna Life and its affiliated 
companies as executive superintendent of 
its liability claim department and also 
served that company as associate attor- 
ney and counsel up to the time he be- 
came associated with the London & Lan- 
cashire. 

V. Fothergill Vice-President 

Coincident with Mr. Beckwith’s pro- 
motion, John V. Fothergill was elected 
vice-president and H. P. Iremonger, who 
has been a vice-president, became senior 
vice-president. John Urmson, who with 
Mr. Beckwith was one of the secretaries, 
was made the secretary. Three new di- 
rectors were elected to the board, being 
Messrs. Fothergill, Urmson and Charles 
Hendry. Mr. Hendry, incidentally, 1s 
one of the managers of the parent com- 
pany at its head office in London. 

Mr. Fothergill for the past thirty-five 
years has been connected with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire (Fire) and its affil- 
iated fire companies. He now holds the 
position of agency superintendent, hav- 
ing the automobile business of those or- 
ganizations as his special responsibility. 
\side from his ability in the line of 
business which he supervises, Mr. Foth- 
ervill has one of the most kindly disposi- 
tions among the men of the fire and 
casualty insurance world and has a host 
of warm personal friends. 

Mr. Urmson has been comptroller of 
the company since the autumn of 1921. 
He was.elected its secretary in the early 
part of the present year and, as Mr. 
Beckwith is now resigning the office of 
secretary, which he has held together 
with that of vice-president, Mr. Urm- 
son becomes the company’s only secre- 
tary as well as its comptroller. Mr. 
Urmson was connected with the head of- 
fice of the London & Lancashire in Eng- 
land for over twelve years before join- 
ing the staff of the indemnity company. 


R. E. CLINE HONORED 

R. E. Cline, of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies in Chicago, is the new presi- 
dent of the Surety Underwriters of Chi- 
cago. Supporting him are Jay J. Rey- 
nolds, Fred S. James & Co., vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph Finch, National Surety, sec- 
retary; John Keevers, Maryland Casual- 
ty, treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Harry Keator, Stewart Keator, Kess- 
burger & Lederer; Thomas W. Thomp- 
son, Hartford Accident; Walter Faraday, 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, and 
W. H. Hantmann, Fidelity & Deposit. 
The members of the complaint commit- 
tee are W. G. Kress, J. L. Laehle and 
W. W. Steiner. ; 


TO OCCUPY ENTIRE BUILDING 

sefore very long the Constitution In- 
demnity, casualty running mate of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, will va- 
cate the home office building of the par- 
ent company and will occupy the entire 
building at 407-409 Walnut street which 
is owned by the Maryland Casualty. This 
has been found necessary due to the 
rapid strides the company has made 
since it was organized in the early part 
of 1926. 
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Permanent Solvency 
Is the Big Question 


Here is a letter which has been sent 
out by the Casualty Information Clearing 
House and which will help insurance 
avents in fighting non-agency mutual and 
reciprocal competition : 

“Here is a story of an actual happen- 
ing which with its obvious moral ought 
to be helpful to you when in competi- 
tion with some ‘at cost’ mutual or recip- 
rocal. oe 

“On the morning of August 25 a well 
known surety company executed two 
surety bonds in behalf of a nationally 
known employer of labor, guarantecing 
to the indurance department of the State 
of lowa that the remaining weekly in- 
stallments of two compensation claims 
will be paid regularly as they fall due. 
These claims grew out of an accident 
that happened in July, 1924, and _ still 
have four years to run. 

conomy 

“In the interest of economy the em- 
ployer in question carried his casualty 
insurance in a mutual company which 
went broke the other day after having 
paid weekly installments amounting to 
$2,300 of the $7,500 total loss represented 
by these cases. In consequence the em- 
plover (who in all such cases is directly 
liable regardless of what happens to his 
insurance carrier) must now take care of 
a $5,200 obligation which years ago he 
had paid others to assume for him, Fur- 
thermore he now finds himself obliged to 
pay the premiums on bonds to guarantee 
that he will himself make these pay- 
ments. 

“Every week, for two hundred and 
eight weeks to come this employer will 
have a painful reminder of the real mean- 
ing of ‘at cost’ insurance. Every time 
he signs one of these weekly checks he 
must certainly realize that to rely upon 
hoped for savings from insurance that 
does not insure is the poorest kind of 
economy. 

“The question every prudent buyer of 
casualty insurance should ask himself is 
this: ‘Is this company doing business on 
a basis which warrants confidence in its 
permanent solvency?’ He only deludes 
himself by saying, ‘Guess T'll take a 
chance on this outfit for a year,’ be- 
cause during that vear he may have an 
accident which will haunt his bank ac- 
count for the next ten or fifteen years.” 


J. J. TIMMES ILL 

Joseph J. Timmes, one of the active 
agents of the Travelers office in Brook- 
lyn, was taken ill last week and removed 
to a hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Timmes, who has been eight years with 
the companv, is one of its successful 
producers. He is popular with his asso- 
ciates, and his many friends will learn 
with genuine regret of his illness. 


TWO BIG SPEAKERS SCHEDULED 
Senator M. E. Telnaes and James 
Schermerhorn Are Headliners at An- 
nual Insurance Federation Affair 


Two speakers of national reputation 
will address the annual gathering of the 
Insurance Federation of America when 
it meets at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on December 7. They are Millard E. 
Tydings, recently elected United States 
senator from Maryland and James 
Schermerhorn, known as one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost after-dinner speakers. It 
is expected that a large number of in- 
surance men will respond to the letter 
of invitation sent out by Secretary John 
T. Hutchinson to attend the banquet and 
enjoy the attractive program which has 
been prepared. 

Preceding the banquet, the board of 
trustees, federation officials and mem- 
bers of the advisory committee will meet. 
At the business session, which is the 
closing meeting of the convention, re- 
ports will be rendered by various officials 
and committee heads covering the year’s 
activities and new officers will be elected. 


OPENS SYRACUSE BRANCH 


Standard Accident Names A. F. Wright 
as Its Manager and L. M. Carroll 
As Its Special Agent 


The Standard Accident has opened a 
new branch office in Syracuse with head- 
quarters at 308 Keith Theater Building 
and in so doing adds another field serv- 
ice department to the large number now 
in operation in the more important cen- 
ters throughout the country. 

Alvah F. Wright, who was formerly 
manager of the Ocean Accident in Al- 
bany, has been made manager of the 
Standard’s new branch. His experience 
with the Ocean Accident included eight 
years as an underwriter, special agent 
and office supervisor. He was also a spe- 
cial arent for the Fidelity & Casualty in 
New York State. 

Associated with Mr. Wright as snecial 
agent is L. M. Carroll. Mr. Carroll has 
also had a thorough field training, hav- 
ing represented the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity and the Maryland Casualty. 





MADE GENERAL AGENT 


D. Sherman Ellison, general manager 
of the insurance department of the Citi- 
zens’ Trust & Savings Bank, South 
3end. Ind., was made a general agent 
for the National Surety this week with 
jurisdiction over nine counties in Indiana. 

E. Vandivere, formerly in the Na- 
tional Suretv’s Detroit office, is now 
manager of the bonding division of Mr. 
Ellison’s department. 





W. E. Small, President 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 
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Hallowell On Training 
(Continued from Page 31) 


is best to first train them in our schools 
and in field offices, as underwriters, and 
then, if desirable, give them agency and 
sales training in the field. 


The “Thinkers” and the “Doers” 


“We are supposed to have two distinct 
types of men in business—the ‘thinkers’ 
and the ‘doers.’ In the insurance busi- 
ness I presume the salesmen would be 
listed among the ‘doers,’ and the actuar- 
ies and the underwriters would be classed 
as ‘thinkers.’ However, we recognize a 
third type of man—the combination 
‘thinker-doer’—and this is’ the type we 
want for our schools and for our field 
positions. 

“We have established valuable con- 

tacts with a number of colleges (and I 
might say that we have given preference 
to colleges which have well developed 
business courses) and our present meth- 
od is to have two of our field supervisors 
visit these colleges each spring and in- 
terview applicants referred to us by the 
college vocational departments. 
_ “In most instances each applicant is 
interviewed by both supervisors. The 
applicant’s record in college is carefully 
reviewed, and in this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that almost without ex- 
ception the men we have employed have 
earned 50% or more of their college ex- 
penses. 

“Fach supervisor interviewed from 300 
to 400 college undergraduates this vear. 
It should be understood that all of these 
men did not apply to us for positions, 
but that they were interested in learning 
something of the opportunities in our 
business. Following the interviews, ap- 
plications were given to probably 60 or 
70 men, and of these men 42 were em- 
ployed. Incidentally, this group came 
from 28 colleges. 


Training in the Field 


_ “When we have completed the prelim- 
inary training of the men at Hartford, 
we assign them to field positions and en- 
deavor to see that they are given well- 
directed training under experienced field 
men. The results under this method are 
usually very satisfactory, and we follow 
up the work of the school men by having 
the school instructors spend some time 
with the men at the field offices. 

Mr. Hallowell, in concluding his. talk, 
indicated that there was unquestionably 
a need for a definitely organized system 
of training along advanced lines for the 
men who have completed the usual in- 
struction courses for beginners. He 
stated that his company is now planning 
a field instruction course—to be conduct- 
ed at field offices—for special agents and 
others, which will be based upon lesson 
material furnished by the home office. 
Most of the company’s field offices now 
have regular mectings for the instruction 
of their men, but much of this work does 
not follow any very definite plan, 





DEAD SET AGAINST RULES 
J. K. Bartlett of U. S. F. & G. Told 
Commissioners That They Would 
Disrupt Agency Structure 
The talk of J. Kemp Bartlett, vice- 
president and general counsel, United 
States F. & G., stood out at the recent 
insurance commissioners’ meeting in Los 
Angeles as an impassioned appeal against 
the surety acquisition cost rules. Mr. 
Bartlett claimed that they would not re- 
duce costs. He stated that their worst 
feature was the limiting of every com- 
pany to an arbitrary number of agents 
in every state. 


He gave out the cheerful prediction 
that the rules would disorganize the 
agency structure and if they were passe 
old companies would lose their business 
to new companies because they would be 
obliged to go to hundreds of agents and 
announce a cut in commissions. “Leave 
the rules alone,” he pleaded, “they are 
only a buzz saw that should not be mon- 
keyed with.” 
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Promoters of Prosperity 


S one of the most prosperous years in the history of the 

United States nears its close, it is both interesting and ap- 
propriate to review the methods by which surety companies help 
promote the financial, industrial and commercial progress of the 
nation. 


Primarily established to indemnify employers for losses caused 
by the dishonesty of employes, surety companies have gradually 
extended their operations to include the issuance of guarantees 
covering nearly every conceivable contingency. 


Surety companies not only relieve corporations, as well as indi- 
viduals, from the dangerous necessity of giving or accepting 
Personal Surety, but, by lending an element of certainty to legiti- 
mate transactions, they promote business confidence, stimulate 
private enterprise, and help make possible the great public and 
private operations upon which our national prosperity depends. 


For evidence of the growing importance of Corporate Suretyship, 
one has merely to trace the remarkable growth of the business 
in the last decade. The total volume of fidelity and surety pre- 
miums written by all companies in 1915 was approximately 
$22,000,000. Five years later the writings were over $48,000,000 
and by the end of 1925, they had grown to more than $90,000,000. 
Present indications are that this year’s volume will show a mate- 
rial gain over 1925. 


In view of these figures it seems hardly necessary to point out 
that the insurance agent, who does not represent a surety com- 
pany, is overlooking an increasingly prolific source of income. 
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“Character lives in a man, reputation 
outside of him.” 


This is quite as true of companies as of 
individuals; sometimes it is true of inani- 
mate things as well. A world-famous 
“ruby,” which has played a romantic part 
in European court history, was recently dis- 
covered to be not a ruby at all but ashowy 
crystal of comparatively little value. 


Today,its reputation has“blown up,” but 
it still has its original character—a bad one. 


For sixty-seven years, Commerce Insur- 
ance Company has made little effort to attain 
wide reputation but has concentrated upon 
character. During all this time, there has 
been no smirch upon its good name. 


Now with increased capital and greatly 
enlarged facilities, it has leaped into nation- 
wide reputation almost over night. Agents 
of character are learning that it pays to 


“Carry on with Commerce” 


0 (OMMERCE. »»« 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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R. S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secy. 
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Patent Medicines and Insurance Ills 





Western Dept. 
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Remedies for fire insurance ills are as numerous 
as brands of patent medicines. In the last analysis 
the local agent can supply the most potent remedy 
—‘Underwriting at the Source.” In recent years 
many companies in the race for premium leader- 
ship have glorified volume and some agents have 
forgotten the difference between a good risk and 
a bad one. This situation was not brought about 
over night but was a slow disintegration of under- 


writing standards on the theory that volume would 
cover a multitude of sins, 


‘The bad experience of recent years is having a 
wholesome effect on the business, The local agent 
can do more to save the honest, efficient and care- 
ful assured from being taxed te pay the losses of 
the dishonest, the shiftless and the careless, than 
the combined efforts of Home Office underwriters. 
Companies to-day have more appreciation of the 
agent who conscientiously selects the business and 
incidentally agents have a growing respect for 
companies which have adhered to sound under- 
writing principles. 


We are following our usual middle of the road 


policy and our facilities are always extended where 
merited. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


MANAGERS 


110 William Street, New York City 


Pacific Coast Dept. Southern Dept. North Carolina Dept. 
WARD S. JACKSON, Mgr. HINES BROTHERS, Mgrs. COBB & GLASS, Mgrs. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, GA, Z DURHAM, N. €. 
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Brown Bros. 


Insurance against loss of goods in process 
of manufacture is essential to the unin- 
terrupted progress of business and the 
constant building up of stable wealth. 


The Red Royal Shield on your policy 
is the guarantee of an organization thor- 
oughly qualified for the task of protect- 
ing the wealth created by the nation’s 
industries. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 


ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milton Dargan, Manager Elwin W. Law, Manager 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
William Mackintosh, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers 


H. R. Burke, Manager 
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An Insurance Agent offers 
43 unceasing protection 


u“ OWT 
North America 


imagine : ee 


a vast convention 
of property owners 


—the readers of North America advertising 
in more than 46 publications 


‘ie the Saturday Evening Post alone 6,000,000 (a conservative estimate) men 
and women will see this forceful picturization of their insurance needs. 


6,000,000 readers in one publication—and the North America advertises in 46: 


A good percentage of these readers are your prospective clients. 


North America advertising is talking to property owners in your commun- 
ity —to men engaged in commercial and industrial activities in terms of their 
individual insurance needs. It is selling them 


on the insurance wisdom, the professional integrity and the 
co-operative spirit of the agents who represent the North 
America. 


on the comprehensive scope of the protection covered by the 
policies of the Insurance Company of North America and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America. 


on the Insurance Company of North America and its 134 
year record of met obligations. 


Indentify your organization with the Insurance Company of North America 
and this advertising will sell you and your insurance service to the insurance 
prospects in your field of activity. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


Philadelphia 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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A Little Bit of Imagination 


Will Go Far With An Agent. 


By A. P. WOODWARD, Connecticut General © 


This is a picture of a beautiful home, but there are tens of thousands like it in 
this country. 
To the insurance agent it carfies a significance of its own because he knows that 
25% of acci- 
dents causing 
personal injur- 
ies occur at 
home; and he 
further knows 
that the aver- 
age household- 
er is ignorant 
of the haz- 
ards surround- 
ing him and his 
family. 
He knows that 
it is one of the 
, best canvassing 
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a arguments for 
Hi \ the accident in- 
a surance — sales- 
afl ay 
—~ 4 man. 
oS To the lay- 
man it is sur- 


prising to be 

told that over a 

quarter of his chances for injury occur while he is home, but such is the case. 

The following are some of the accidents which happened to 10,000. policyholders 
at home in 1926: 


A SMIEVCRCIUIOTIS: 2/0. dor cc s-c0 cede Oa wre dndne rn ntebe meeaas 24 
RBS. foo SV elcid no Oe RO Rin 5 Uk eae ee eben wes 31 
Etes ‘Ty Annals: colic 2 6 cn ck Sosa wt thwneeecanenmngre ene 270 
PRORS. ko chy Chee sins oe ee Chee da cclencion Ciawawneeameeecs 516 
injured by windows Or doOrsss«..icsccsccc0cee0cess es 300 
Citi ORC an a Sn outa cats ecin saan a are ihe WOR A Re 1,965 
POLE PAETICIES MEEVEE o2ccslocnd case nae csaseeuorwenes 107 
SSIS oye ccaene ts sia ieee naa s Sala e a a een 152 


Balls trom Or GOVE ODIECUS: «occur ccncvececeueuoreenas 4,554 


LthtINe “OF CATE VING ODIGEISs caicd cree ceenndacceccy eee 349 
MNOS EOE LONGI. tot ceed enecew eens See maue edeeeitod 226 
Strick Dy falling ODIECIS. << cacscccccsscucaccevecdeese 539 
NVELS GE LIT G ONG cis. ca.c's acne Wad ea Ua cee eee way Wages 967 


By S.C. DOOLITTLE, Fidelity & Deposit 


To some folks this picture of a court house will convey simply an impression of a 
handsome building. ‘The wide-awake insurance agent, however, will be reminded 
instantly of the court house in his own community and of the great number of 

business - getting _ possibili- 


ties which lie within the 

/ walls of court houses every- 
rf where, 

We The live insurance and 

surety agent knows that 


one or more bonds are re- 
quired in connection with 
| nearly every legal action, 

and that it pays him, there- 
fore, to make the acquaint- 
ance of the judges and 
clerks of the various courts. 
He knows, also, that he can 
pick up many worth-while 
commissions by calling on 
the attorneys in his townat 
frequent intervals and so- 
liciting their Judicial and 
Court business. 

Even if he does not rep- 
resent a surety company he 
knows that it is worth while 
for him to cultivate the 
friendship of the attorneys 
in his town because they 
placing of insurance for the firms or indj- 
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olten have a great deal to do with the 
viduals whom they represent. 


By A. W. SPAULDING, The Hartford 


Here is a cow. A cow is just a cow when seen by some people, but it represents 
a new radio set or a new overcoat to others. A farmer, for example, doesn’t see 
the cow. He sees a milk-making machine and pictures himself selling the milk at a 
profit. The butcher looks 
at it and sees so many 
steaks and roasts, all of 
which can be retailed to 
the butcher’s advantage. 
An artist in turn sees 
the cow as a part of a 
landscape and if he is a 
very material sort (of 
artist, he realizes that a 
landscape with a cow 
may sell much better 
than a landscape with- 
out a cow; otherwise, of 
course, his thoughts do 
not run beyond — the 
beauty of the picture he 
would like to paint. 

And a modern insur- 
ance agent who sees 
something beyond his 
fire policy renewals, ap- 
preciates the fact that a 
cow may be of more than passing interest to him. He realizes that a 
high-grade bossy is worth a great deal of money and that that value may be insur- 
able, for cows die, sometimes very suddenly, and if the cow’s owner has no insurance, 
he is in a bad fix indeed. So the agent gets in touch with the cow’s owner and 
checks up on these things. It may be that he finds that this cow is but one of a 
herd of other cows, all of whom are of very select ancestry, registered in the latest 
issue of the bovine blue book. And the agent proceeds to secure all the necessary 
information to apply for life insurance on the herd and sells the farmer a nice big 
policy which nets a very satisfactory commission and enables the agent to buy the 
radio set he has long wanted and to hear the jazz bands from Miami as well as 
the voice of Will Rovers and all of the other celebrities. 





w® 


By W. W. DARROW, Home Insurance Co. 


What does this picture of a mailman make us think about ? 
Mailman—Mail—Mailing lists to prospects. What prospects? Mailman has pack- 
ages—Valuable stuff! Insured? Maybe yes—maybe no. Should be. Parcel Post 
Insurance better than government because it 
provides greater indemnity. Mailman _ bit 
late this morning. Probably waited for mail 
train. Train 


hmm—shippers in our town 
use railroad—should safeguard shipments— 
Inland) Marine ‘Transportation—Miss_ H., 


make a note to write letter to list of ship- 
pers—let that mailman take my story around. 
Same railroad takes salesman, tourists 
o-mi-gosh why shouldn’t everybody in our 
town who uses this railroad need a Tourist 
Baggage policy some time or other? Miss 
1.—take note to get up list of people going 
to southern resorts this winter. Make the 
mailman do that job, too. 


Mailman—tough job—some mail clerks on 
trains get bumped off by bandits. Bandits 
after Registered Mail—get it, too. Ought to 
tell banks about Registered Mail Insurance. 
Bond house over on Exchange Street ships 
securities. Better make a note them 
soon. 


to see 


Mailman— Male ?—Male man sure—proba 
bly got a family. Home maybe—Furniture ? 





Sure. Goes to lots of Homes that have fur 
niture. Own their homes—these other male 
men. QOught-a tell ’em about Fire Insurance 


on house and furnishings—Windstorm ? 
mailman tell male man about it. 


Let 


_Mailman—hard worker—helps my business—ought-a treat him right, get my 
Christmas stuff out early. Give him a chance. Make a note of that, Miss H- : 





Mailman——- Mail—~— Prospects—— Business—— Great stuff! Mailman, 
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A Little Bit of Imagination 


By E. A. COLLINS, Nattonal Surety 





Here we have a picture which 
cayses a shudder to run through the 
average person, but an _ insurance 
agent looks at it from a _ different 
angle. He thinks of the crooks’ dep- 
redations and how a surety bond or a 
burglary insurance policy enters to 
protect the victim of the crime. He 
wonders if his clients have burglary 
insurance, payroll insurance or mess- 
enger insurance. 

Despite the fact that every day 
adds a new page to the catalog of 
crime it is necessary continually to 
portray in this manner the omnipres- 
ent crook before Mr. Average Person 
can be awakened from his lethargy. 
3ut Mr. Alert Insurance Agent has a 
subconscious picture always before 
him. Such a constant reminder will 
enable him to materially increase his 
burglary insurance commissions. 


Ww 
By C. S. S. MILLER, North British G Mercantile 
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If I were an insurance 
agent, I would get the 
greatest kind of a_ kick 
when I passed a factory. 

I would try to know 
about every enterprise in 

\ my town, not only what it 
1 was manufacturing and 
how and where the output 
was going, but I would try 
to know as well as I could 

the people in the factory. 
SS I would do this because 
factories constitute such a 
large part in the insurance 
|||] business. There are not a 
ew coverages which a 
Nn plant owner should have 
\|{]| and would have—if he un- 
nin iT derstood about them. — I 
would try my best to write 
as many of them as possi- 
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ble, for that way lies good citizenship; economic safety; progress—and prosperity— 


for policyholders, agent and company. 


Ww 
By HAROLD P. HALL, Indemnity Insurance Co., of North America 


This is a picture which greets the eye of newspaper readers more than any other 
picture. The constant repetition of its republication will continue because the auto- 
mobile occupies such a large part of the average American’s life. 


What suggestion does 
this picture carry to 
an insurance agent or 
broker? 

While the average 
reader looks at the car 














cripple 
The agent knows that without insurance protection the owner of the car may find 
himself ruined financially just as his peace of mind or health may be wrecked by 


some one for life. He sees 


the grewsome accident. 
victim of the automobile 


and has pleasant fancies 
of cross country riding 
and speed in getting to 
his business and often in 
transacting his business, 
the insurance agent in- 
stantly sees the other 
side of this picture. He 
knows that this pleasure 
car may be an instru- 
ment of death, or may 


the next step—lawyers, courts, juries. 


The car owner cannot bring back to life or health the 
tragedy, but insurance will permit him to carry on his 


business despite the damages if his insurance be adequate. 





An agent in a western city reported 
that he had built up a large bank fidel- 
ity business by being instrumental in di- 
recting joint-control fiduciary accounts 
to the various banks. 

Experience takes dreadfully high 
school-wages, but he teaches like no 
other.—Carlyle. 


Tolerance comes with age; I see no fault 
committed that I myself could not have 
committed at some time or other.— 
Goethe. 





Most of the critical things in life, 
which become the starting points of hu- 
man destiny, are little things——R. Smith. 


Building An Agency 
In A Small Town 


By LOUIS H. ARNOLD, Willimantic, Conn. 


Insurance advertising, carefully thought 
out and intelligently carried through, 
pays the local agent. Such is the opin- 
ion of Louis H. Arnold, newly elected 
president of the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents, who is head of an 
insurance agency at Willimantic, Conn. 
Not only does he advertise his agency 
and the many lines he sells through the 
local newspaper, calendars and window 
display posters, but he has a machine 
which nightly throws a picture about a 
yard square on the sidewalk, advertising 
some form of insurance. No wonder the 
people of Willimantic know Mr. Arnold 
as a wideawake agent. He is trying to 
put over the message of insurance pro- 
tection day and night. 

After Mr. Arnold had been elected to 
head the Connecticut Association The 
Eastern Underwriter asked him to tell 
some of the ways in which he has ob- 
tained the business he has developed and 
to philosophize a bit about the personal 
attributes of the successful insurance 
agent. Mr. Arnold insures not only 
those who live in the city of Williman- 
tic, but has a large clientele among the 
rural population in that section of Con- 
necticut. He has some good ideas for 
increasing sales and sound advice for the 


agent who wants to build up his premium 
income. 


Makes Wide Use of Advertising 


Speaking specifically about agency ad- 
vertising, Mr. Arnold said: 

“T have used a small number of large 
jumbo calendars, costing around $1.00- 
$1.20 apiece, a much larger number of com- 
mercial calendars, which instead of mail- 
ing out to my assureds, I distribute in 
the following way. I had a stamp made 
reading, ‘Stop in for a Calendar, and 
then my name, ‘Insurance in All Forms,’ 
address and telephone number. This 
saves the expense of mailing out the cal- 
endars in tubes and the calendars are 
delivered to persons who are interested 
enough to stop in or send someone in to 
get them. There is greater assurance 
in this way that the calendars will be 
used. It also brings the people into your 
office, and there is advertising on the 
post cards sent out. There is a saving 
in this way, and a more efficient use of 
calendars, as well as the probability of 
further insurance when your client comes 
in. 
“IT also use three weekly service pic- 
tures of accidents and fires in my win- 
dow. Each night T turn on a machine 
which throws a picture about a yard 
square onto the sidewalk advertising 
some form of insurance. Three times a 
week an ad is run in the local paper. 
An endeavor is made to keep my adver- 
tising down to a certain percentage of 
my gross income. Once an advertising 
feature is used, it is hard to cut it down, 
so that care should be used as to the 
forms of advertising taken up. 


Gets Distant Prospects Over Phone 


“This leads me to another thought, and 
that is the use of the telephone. The 
use of the phone is a great saver. If 
an agent has to drive seven or ecicht 
miles to see a prospect, only to find him 
out, making it necessary to call another 
day, he uses a lot of valuable time. Tf 
an agent thoroughly believes that his 
prospect needs a certain form of insur- 
ance, and there is no doubt in his mind 
in regard to it, he can impart that en- 
thusiasm and need for the coverage to 
the prospect over the phone, and in many 
cases obtain results almost as well as he 
could by personal interview. It is sur- 
prising how many sales can be effected 


personally acquainted with the prospect. 

“It is needless to say that an agent 
must have confidence in the company 
or companies he represents, and that 
they will at all times give prompt and 
good service, and settle claims in a 
broad minded and equitable manner. If 
this is not the case the agent soon loses 
the confidence and enthusiasm above 
mentioned. It also seems to me that an 
agent must also do everything possible 





LOUIS H. ARNOLD 


this way, even though you may not be 
to gain the confidence of his client and 
must never in any way or degree violate 
that confidence. A satisfied policyholder 
is the best advertising. 


Agent Must Love Own Work 


“T think that the first step towards 
building up a successful agency is to be 
thoroughly interested in your work. This 
of course applies to any business or pro- 
fession. If an agent likes his work, it 
is a pleasure to be at the office each 
day, it is a pleasure to study his busi- 
ness, it is a pleasure to go out and so- 
licit new business. I have before me 
on my desk eight or ten different max- 
ims, one of which reads as follows: ‘Did 
anyone ever succeed who did not love his 
work better than anything else, especial- 
ly when everything is so intricate and 
apprenticeship so long as it is today, he 
who does not so love his work that it 
becomes play and turns to it rather than 
to anything else cannot win the prizes 
of today. There is a lot of truth in this 
saying. Whatever occupation a man may 
have, if he does not love his work, I 
believe it would be far better for him 
to change and to get into something he 
does thoroughly enjoy. 

“Assuming that an agent does enjoy 
his work, the next step, it seems to me, 
is to become as thoroughly acquainted 
with it as possible. This, of course, he 
will naturally do if he likes it. First be- 
come sold on the proposition yourself, 
and if you know it thoroughly, no other 
form of strategy will be necessary to be- 
come a good salesman. As someone has 
said, ‘Other forms of strategy are all 
right for special occasions, but the strat- 
egy that wins in selling, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, is 
knowing one’s line so well and being so 
cram-full of enthusiasm about it that one 
forgets to use selling arguments and con- 
fines himself to giving actual definite in- 
formation.’ Take, for example, auto- 


mobile public liability and property dam- 
os (Continued on Page 12) 
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[I no form of/selling does confidence play 
important part than in the selling of insurance— 
an intangi 
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Any agent who represents the Fireman’s Fund can 
sell with unbounded confidence—in the security of 
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Newspaper Stars Tell Agents How Insurance 
an Break Into Print 

















PAUL W. GARRETT 
(“Evening Post’’ Photo) 
Fire and casualty insurance 


agents throughout the 





PAUL V. 


BROWN 


fre- 


country are 


quently irritated because they often see the automobile and other industries 
represented by columns of publicity in daily newspapers while insurance is 


ne gle cted. 


“You can’t bee into our home town paper with a crowbar” is 


a statement which one hears at insurance conventions. 


Did these ‘agents ever stop to think that the 


the local board’s 

“But,” the agent will reply, “ 
our business and how are we 
we treat the reporters?” 


The Red 


Book has asked some 


fault might be theirs or 


and associations rather than the managing and city editors ? 
how are we to interest the daily papers in 
to know news when we see it, and how shall 


of the cleverest daily newspaper re- 


porters or editors or correspondents to give a few tips to the local insur- 


And here 


ance people. 


is what they 





News Must Keep 
Reader Up to Date 
By Paul W. Garrett 
Financial Editor New York 
“Evening Post” 











Anything in the news that bears on 
fire and casualty insurance will find a 
place in the New York “Evening Post’s” 
daily column on “Insurance” provided it 
is not propaganda material 

To its readers in all walks of life the 
“Evening anxious to print such 
items as reports of new policies, 
through fire or casualty of general inter- 
est, changes in personnel that concern 
different companies, reports on general 
trends in the business and stories that 
relate the rise to fame of outstanding 
men in the insurance world 

The “Evening Post” wants all the 
news on fire and casualty insurance that 
will help to keep its re baders up to the 
minute on what is going on in that field, 
but it has no space for items designed 
solely to give publicity to particular en- 
terprises. 

We do not object to items that men- 
tion the names of particular companies 
and their doings, but the item must have 
a foundation in the news. 


Post” is 


losses 


Agents Should Give 


Confidence to Reporters 
By Fred L. Holmes 
Madison (Wis.) Correspondent 














Insurance agents are missing a real 
opportunity by not taking newspaper- 
men—especially the reporters—into their 


say 


confidence. It is’ a duty of a reporter 
to find news—not propaganda.  Propa- 
ganda is boosting some fellow or some- 
thing, usually for a selfish purpose. 
News ‘is the story of how some _ indi- 
vidual, family or group of persons have 
been benefited by doing a certain thing. 

If | were an insurance agent in a city, 
I would go out of my way to help news- 


paper reporters. IT would compile fig- 
ures every year to show the fire losses 
in the home town that had been covered 


by insurance. Here is a sample item: 
losses in Middletown 
during the past vear due to fire 
amounted to $100,000, according to 
loss reports compiled by John Jones, 
chief of the fire department. Over 
75% of these losses were covered 
by insurance. : 

“Of the eighteen buildings damaged 
by fire, twelve were covered by ade- 
quate insurance and the adjustments 
of the losses were made within three 
weeks after the loss. There were 
six fires in the city where no insur- 
ance or an inadequate amount was 
carried.” 

(Then give 
where there 


“Property 


list of the buildings 


were fires and_ the 
losses.) 
Getting In Touch After a Fire 
Fvery time there is a fire in the city, 


notify the newspapermen of the approx- 
imate amount of insurance carried. Soon 
you will find that the newspaper man is 
using the name of your agencv. When 
the losses are adjusted. tell the news- 
paperman about it. Don’t ask him to use 
vour name. Just give him the facts. 
When he finds you are giving him real 
insurance news of general interest, he 
will find ways to acquaint the public 
with the agency handling the insurance. 











FRED L. 


HOLMES 


If you ask the newspaperman to name 
your agency, you will soon find that the 
newspaperman thinks that you are a pub 
licity seeker and will shun you. 

The same line of news can be worked 
up and applicd to casualty insurance 
Suppose there is a high wind and the 
plate glass window at a store is blown 
out. Tell the newspaper reporter about 
the damage as soon as you learn of it 
and tell him how plate glass windows 
are insured. Suppose there is a theft of 
jewelry froma store. Notify the report 
er of the approximate amount of insur 
ance. Suppose a road patrolman is run 
down and injured. Tell the newspaper- 
man how your county, if it does, carries 
compensation insurance on all of its em- 
ployes. 

Suggestions might be multiplied. What 
I am trying to point out is that con 
crete facts about the application of in 
surance at a time of a catastrophe, is 
more interesting than any personal news 
about how many policies you have writ 
ten, or how much money you are mak 
ing in the insurance field. 

The Effect Upon the Readers 

The man who reads the story of a 
fire and learns that the losses were large 
ly covered by fire insurance wonders im- 
mediately if he has sufficient coverage on 
his own property. 

All who know an injured man will be 
interested in knowing that there is some 
kind of insurance to cover him and that 
he has it. And the other fellow starts 
thinking whether he is sufficiently cov- 
ered. 

Help the newspaper to the most accur- 
ate facts. Whenever the occasion arises 
show how the sufferer of the loss “i 
saw that such a thing might happen and 
took precautions. Don’t make it  per- 
sonal. Show the general good. 

When the insurance man begins to 
give out this kind of news instead of self 
advertising matter he will have more 
friends among the reporters and the gen- 
eral public will learn things about dif- 
ferent kinds of insurance that they never 
dreamed. 

The Difference Between Bunk and Facts 

Every newspaperman knows the differ- 
ence between bunk and facts. The re- 
porter wants facts—big facts and little 
facts about the people in the neighbor- 
hood or city who for that moment are 
before the public. Give him your in- 
surance facts. Keep your eves open to 
give insurance news that will fit into the 
story of the day. 





MADISON 


J. P. 


It naturally follows that the demon- 
strated benefits that flow from = insur- 
ance will awaken the most callous to the 
need of insurance. And then you have 
an opportunity. 





News Is That Which 


Arouses Human Interest 
By Paul V. Brown 


Indianapolis “News” 








‘Goodbye Maw, Goodbye Paw, 
bye mule with your old hee-haw.” 

Nearly everyone remembers this line 
in “Long Boy,” the soldier boy song 
of the world war, written by William 
(“Bill”)  Herschell, popular Hoosier 
poet and well-known feature writer on 
the Indianapolis “News.” 

Many years ago when “Bill” was a cub 
reporter on the “News” he was sent to 
cover a big downtown fire. He wrote 
a glowmg word-picture of the leaping 
flames, the excitement of the crowd and 
the thrilling deeds of the firemen, but 
when he turned in his copy the cditor 
called him to his desk and unkindly told 
“Bill? that as a reporter he might make 
a good poet. 

“Bill? had forgotten to find out how 
much of the damage was covered by in- 
surance. 

Readers Interested in Amount of 

Insurance 

No insurance agent need solicit the 
newspaper editor to publish the fact that 
a store carried or did not carry insur- 
ance idbcwiee a fire, yet, that is the 
most forceful kind of insurance publicity. 
The editor insists that a fire story give 
the amount of insurance protection in- 
volved because he knows that his re -ad- 
ers are interested in that phase of the 
occurrence. The newspaper is an accur- 
ate barometer of the intelligence and 
interests of its readers. What interests 
them is legitimate news. 

The object of insurance news, from 
the insurance business viewpoint, I take 
it, is to awaken the public consciousness 
to the importance and advantages of va- 
rious kinds of insurance. There is no 
ereat medium of reaching and conveying 
information to the public than through 
the public press. The good newspaper 


Good- 


not only tells the public what it wants 
to know but through its editorial, news 
and advertising columns it attempts to 
lead and direct thought into beneficial 
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channels of action. It is directly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the community 
in which it resides. 

Editorial Viewpoint 

The newspaper editor recognizes the 
importance of insurance and believes in 
it as sound business and as an agency 
for continued prosperity in his commu- 
nity. = stands ready to advance its 
cause. However, primarily he is inter- 
ested in printing the news of the day. 
On his judgment of the relative news 
importance of the various happenings of 
the day depends the success of his paper. 
The items that he believes to have the 
most reader-interest he places on the 
front page. He must judge whether or 
not his public is more interested in the 
fact that an insurance speaker = an- 
nounces that he is “appalled at the nuim- 
ber of proprietors who do not carry fire 
insurance,” or in the fact that ninety- 
four persons were arrested for speeding 
that day. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
each item of news, whether it convey 
an insurance moral or a social evil, must 
find its relative place in the news col- 
umns of the daily paper. If an insur- 
ance story has a wide public interest, 
such as in the case of a fire or tornado, 
it will find its place of importance in 
the news columns. 


The Message of Insurance 


There is no question but that the busi- 
ness of insurance has a great 
to tell but the problem is how to tell it 
through the daily paper. To get into 
the news columns the insurance story 
must have a “news peg” or, in other 
words. there must be the news excuse 
for telling the message. The “news peg’ 
may be obtained from many angles. If 
atl insurance vagent had a well developed 
“news sense” it would be easy for him 
to get the story of insurance in the pub- 
lic press. Incidents of human ianceis, 
plans of development, acts of promotion 
and progress, are constantly occurring 
in insurance circles, unnoticed by the 
public press because agents did not sense 
their news value. 

Let the insurance agent 
“nose for news” and he 
news columns of the 
to him. Let him get the newspaper point 
of view and he will find co-operation 
easy. Let him be the first to tell the 
editor the amount of insurance that a 
destroyed factory carried and he will 
pave the way for closer relations. 

Insurance has become such a vital fac- 
tor in the social and economic life of this 
country, its interests reach into the in- 
timate lives of so many people and its 
possibilities are so manifold that news- 
papers in the larger American cities have 
developed insurance pages, devoted en- 
tirely to news of the insurance world. 
In my previous remarks | have not been 
referring to the columns of these pages 
because I have learned that many insur- 
ance men are prejudiced against them 


mecssare 


develop his 
will find the 
di tily papers open 


on the theory that they are only read 
by the insurance fraternity. 
Columns Have Many Readers 
To a certain extent, of course, this is 


true, but when it is remembered th: it the 
insurance fraternity is one of the largest 
in the country # is seen that the col- 
umns have a wide patronage, rendering 
a valuable service in the exch: inge of 
ideas and the spreading of professional 
information in the insurance field. In- 
surance agencies would do well to en- 
courage the insurance page idea and es- 
tablish contact with the dz ily newspapers 
through this agency. The insurance edi- 
tors of dailies are searching for news to 
liven up their columns and make them 
mean something. They are at your serv- 
ice. They are offering to co-operate. 
The tendency ‘of the insurance de ‘part- 
ments of the dailies is to make the in- 
surance columns a medium through 
which the insurance man can reach the 
layman. The agents can do much by 
their timely contributions to accomplish 
this objective. If they would remember 
the “news peg” idea, their observations 
always will be acceptable and welcome. 
In attempting to define a “news peg” 
I would say the element of time is the 
all important thing. News is only news 
when it is new, obviously. Usually it is 





“ASUALTY 
a conflict of some kind or other, the 
struggle for existence, anything that 


arouses human interest. Has something 
made you weep, laugh, afraid, angry? 
It is news. N-E-W-S, North, East, West 
and South. Send it to the newspaper. 


ROY 


RUNNION 





When Rates Change 
Tell People Why 
By Roy Runnion 


Kansas City “Journal-Post” 





It would be 
man, im 


well for the insurance 
secking the effective presenta- 
tion of news concerning his profession, 
to remember that an event becomes news 
when an account concerning it is of in- 
terest to a reasonably large percentage 
of newspaper readers. Let him for the 
moment forget that he is an insurance 
man to whom publicity is of value and 
place himself in the position of a grocer, 
or an accountant, or a contractor. If he 
were any of these, what, to him, would 
be inte resting information concerning 
insurance 

The re of most general interest, of 
course, would be rates and their revision. 
Everybody is interested in what he is 
going to be charged for anything. It 
is a trait which has existed since paleo- 
lithic times. But the unique thing about 
insurance rates—and it can be made of 
value to the insurance man from a pub- 


licity standpoint—is that public interest 
in them is based not only upon their 
dollar and cents fluctuations, but also 


upon the conditions behind those fluctua- 
tions. 


The Significance of Rates 
I believe that by this time the public 


generally realizes that insurance rates 
are scientific ally fixed and that the de- 
cermining factors lie outside the insur- 
ance Canieus itself. Here in Kansas 
City, fire and robbery rates are looked 
upon as dependable barometers. Are we 
in the midst of a crime wave? A com- 


parison of burglary and holdup insurance 
rates will tefl. Is our fire fighting equip- 
ment inadequate? Check comparative 
insurance rates. When a campaign was 
conducted a year ago on a fire department 
bond issue, one of the principal argu- 
ments was Kansas City’s comparatively 
hieh insurance rates. The fire bonds 
were voted by the people, while about 
cighteen other bond issues, submitted at 
the same election, were rejected. 
Perhaps there was a time when insur- 
ance companies would have been criti- 
cized freely for increasing their rates, 
the public not stopping to think of the 
cause. Today the public realizes there 
are facts and conditions of deep signifi- 
cance behind the increases. Insurance 
men are overlooking an opportunity if 
they do not capitalize on this in a pub- 
licity way to bring about a better public 
understanding of the economic impor- 


tance of insurance. Let them remember 
that while everyone may not necessarily 
be interested in the cost of payroll in- 
surance, there is a universal interest in 
the fact that a crime wave, with a re- 
sulting increase in payroll robbe ‘ries, @X- 
ists in the community. Law enforcement 
agencies are political institutions, de- 
fended and attacked by partisans when- 
ever the question of crime and its pre- 
vention is discussed. But the public can 
be trained to look more 


and more upon 
insurance companies as dependable 
sources of information of vital social 


import. 
News Must Have News Value 


Large sums are spent annually on pub- 
licity which, when it reaches the editor's 
desk, is promptly thrown into the waste 
basket, not a little gleefully. This is 
caused largely by the fact that the in- 
stitution seeking the publicity does not 
understand the newspaper man’s view- 
point, and does not take cognizance of 
the axiom that news is merely something 
that the average man finds to be inter- 
esting. Too much publicity is prepared 
with the obvious purpose of improving 
the business of the profession, the cor- 
poration or the individual originating it. 
The newspaper man, whose job is to tind 
something which interests his readers, 
something, in other words, which has 
news value, has no patience with it. If 
the news value is there, the chances are 
the publicity aspect either will be over- 
looked or the publicity will be 


given 
gladly. There is no reason why insur- 
ance men, by the application of a few 
simple tests, cannot become excellent 


judges of news value. 





Public Interested 
In Its Pocketbook 
By J. P. Madison 
Richmond (Va.) Correspondent 








Insurance men could get far more 
worthwhile news concerning their busi- 
ness into the daily papers than omg! do 
if only they went about it in the right 
way. In the first place, they onal to 
cultivate the acquaintance of news- 
gatherers for such papers and if possible 
ane it a point to form the acquaintance 
of the city editor, for he is the man who 
determines the fate of the great bulk of 
the news turned in by the local staff. 
If he thinks an item is worth while, it 
goes through. If not, it into the 
waste basket. As a general rule, neither 
the city editor nor the reported knows 
anything about the insurance business. 
Therefore, it is highly important that 
they should become informed on the sub 
ject, in some degree at least. Otherwise 
they will be slow to appreciate the value 
of the news which they are expected to 
handle. 


goes 


The Reporters 

The average reporter is a pretty quick- 
witted sort of a fellow, and it should 
be no great task educating him up to 
the idea if the insurance people were 
to adopt the policy of talking freely to 
him about the business and of seeing to 
it that he gets news of real value when 
it breaks. He would pass it on to the 
city editor who would be equally quick 
to grasp the idea if it is presented in 
the proper way. The daily papers are 
especially interested in news that has a 
popular appeal. There is a great variety 
of this class of news breaking in the 
fire and casualty lines, if the insurance 
people only realized it. 

Above all, the daily papers want timely 
news. They want it when it breaks and 
not a week or so. later after it is stale. 
When a fire occurs of sufficient impor- 
tance to get more than ordinary display 
they are only too glad to get any insur- 
ance angles of interest to hook up with 
the story. There is where the insurance 
men could help. When they do not feel 
that they are violating confidence with 
the insured they could be of real value 
in assisting the reporter in getting news 
insurancewise in regard to the story that 
would prove of interest to the reader. 
The correct amount of insurance carried 
is usually desired as a matter of course. 


Not infrequently there are unusual in- 
surance features that would be interest- 
ing reading. For instance, if it be a fact 
that the insured had been recently in- 
duced to increase the amount of cover- 
age materially, owing to increase in re- 
placement cost, that would be real news. 
lf there is anything unusual about the 
origin of the fire, that is always of in- 
terest, and the reporter would appreciate 
the tip if the insurance man should hap- 
pen to learn about it ahead of him. If 
it is not possible to get in touch with the 
reporter in time a ring on the phone 
would quickly put the city editor wise 
and he would be appreciative. 


Publicity Committees of Local Boards 


11 publicity committees of local boards 
functioned as they should, they could 
get more news into daily papers than 
they do. The papers are not interested 
in their technical problems, but there is 
plenty of other news in which they are 
interested, These committees aad be 
of special service in setting the public 
straight when there is a misunderstand- 


ing as to what extent certain improve- 
ments are being made with the people’s 
money which will lower rates. In such 


instances, they could prepare 
the paper and let them 

whatever shape they please. 
_ Personal news regarding the business 
is always of interest. If a prominent 
agent is retiring from business or is buy- 
ing out another agency, the papers are 
glad to carry the item. If a well-known 
insurance man, whether he be a company 
official, an agent or a field man, dies 

they would probably give the item more 
space than they would otherwise if they 
were advised as to its real value and 
were given any unusual bits of informa- 
tion in regard to the subject of the story. 


a story for 
whip it into 


Casualty News 


There is a world of 


casualty news in 
which these papers would be interested 
if they only knew about it. Especially 
does this apply to automobile cover. Au- 
tomobile accidents are happening all the 
time, and in many instances there are 
features out of the ordinary insurance- 
wise and which never get into the daily 
papers. Wherever, in the case of a se- 
rious accident in which several people 
perhaps are killed and others injured, 
it develops that the party responsible for 
the tragedy had turned a deaf ear to in- 
surance solicitors and was without the 
necessary protection, the papers could be 
given a tip and the moral driven home 
at a most opportune time. Vice versa, 
if he was amply protected and would not 
have to worry about the material con- 
sequences, that point could be stressed. 
Similarly, news involving personal acci- 
dent cover could be exploited. For in- 
stance, if a man met death in a tragic 
way and his policy provided double in- 
demnity in such instances, the papers 
would be only too glad to feature the 
item, particularly if he had a family de- 
pendent upon him and the insurance 
constituted the bulk of his estate. 


Some Neglected Long Distance Publicity 

Insurance men in Virginia territory 
overlooked a good bet recently when they 
failed to get any stories into their home 
press in regard to tornado cover and its 
inportance, following the Miami and Ha- 
vana disasters. 

The papers would have eaten up any- 
thing bearing on the sdbieut particularly 
if it was given a Virginia twist with in- 
formation as to experience with wind- 
storms in this state. 

While most companies maintain pub- 
licity bureaus in their home offices these 
days and through these mediums get a 
good deal of news into the daily papers 
they could perhaps get considerably more 
in than they do if thev would establish 
closer personal contact with reporters 
and give them more news of popular in- 
terest and fewer stories loaded with sta- 
tistical data. As a rule, the average re- 
porter is not interested in figures, for 
they mean little to him and less to the 
reading public. 

If the big fire companies in New York 


had been in as close contact with the 
daily press there as was Samuel Unter- 
myer during the legislative probe into 


housing comlitions a few years ago they 
might have beaten him at his own game. 
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Going To School In Hartford 


Dozens of bright, ambitious and stu- 
dious young men are going to school in 
Hartford learning throuvh intensive 
courses as much as they can about in 
surance fundamentals, insurance tech- 
nique, insurance salesmanship and man 
agement OF men. 

They are being groomed fot 
of responsibility in the 
organization and some of 


positions 
‘Travelers field 
them will un 


doubtedly be future managers; some of 
them executives. 
While a percentage of these young 


men, of course, will fall by the wayside, 
be found to be unfit, or go with other 


cial course was opened for group service 
men—those engaged in aiding the Group 
Insurance policyholder to keep his rec- 
ords of individual employes up to date, 
thus facilitating the payment of claims 
promptly, and adjustments of the pre- 
mium. 

four years later the company organ- 
ized its extension school, extending to all 
home office employes the privilege of 
studying insurance through a_ lecture 
course during ten weeks of the fall of 
each year, two hours a week. This is 
peo on the employe’s time and partly 
on the company’s time. 








CLASS IN 


FIRE INSURANCE FOR 
of the 
them will 
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companies, the expericnee 
ers is that hall ot 
with the 


Has Trained 3,000 to Date 

Since the Travelers started running a 
school in Hartford for training insu 
ance men approximately 3,000 have taken 
the courses. Of that number those who 
are now with the company in some ca 
pacity or other—and a few hold impor- 
tant executive positions—total about 
1,800. 

The ‘Travelers has in all 99 branch 
offices, of which 61 are what are known 
as dual branches, i. e., both casualty and 


Travel 
continue 


life. Forty-one branches now handle 
fire insurance. 
The Travelers has been running 


schools since 1903. ‘These have gradu- 
ally been broadened until there are even 
classes for the home office personnel. 
The Travelers, as have all other com- 
panies, learned years ago that the igno- 
rance about insurance on the part of the 
general public is colossal, and that many 
boys and girls who went to work at the 
home office as clerks or stenographers 
did not know what a policy looked like 
because they had never scen one. Some 
of them did not know what an insur- 
ance company was; Or the merest facts 
of how it operated. Sometimes years 
went by without such clerical operatives 
knowing more about the insurance busi- 
ness than what came under their atten- 
tion. An operator of a Hollerith ma- 
chine, a clerk writing down numbers 
all day, was entirely out of touch with 
all the other activities of a home office. 

So the Travelers sometime ago decid- 
ed to make it mandatory that every new 
employe at the head office should “go 
to school” and learn something about 
insurance as well as to get a vision of 
what insurance meant and what was its 
significance as well as to gather the most 
important facts about the company for 
which they were working. 

How School Work Has Broadened 

The Travelers home office school dates 
from 1903, at which time there was start- 
ed a course in casualty training for man- 
agerial men. In 1906 the work 


} was 
broadened to include accident and life. 
In 1903 the school training of payroll 


auditors began. In 1907 the company be- 
gan giving school training to cashiers 
and prospective cashiers. For some time 
young men employed for cashier train- 
ing have not been coming to Hartford 
but: take the home study ‘courses and 
receive training at the branch offices in 
the detail of their work. In 1915 a spe- 


TRAINING SPECIAL AGENTS 

In 1923 the Travelers opened a_pre- 
liminary school to which all new home 
office employes are assigned for two 
weeks. There they learn about the Trav- 
clers, about its position in the world of 
insur: ance, about the lines they write and 
are given the opportunity to absorb gen- 
ak. knowledge of the business. There 
are five women instructors in the prelim- 
inary school for new clerks; typists and 
machine operators. 


School for Training Fire Insurance 
Special Agents 

In July, 1926, the company began train- 
ing young men for the position of fire 
insurance special agents. If not fire in- 
surance men they must have these quali- 
fications: Youth, college training, some 
business experience. If they have had 
some sales experience so much the bet- 
ter. 

Among other education given by the 
Travelers is home study in all lines, avail- 
able to all employes of the company and 
all employes of its agents; in brief, a 
correspondence course. 

Until the school idea began to take 
hold in the insurance business branch 
office managers and assistants, supervis- 
ors, home office executives and agents 
learned insurance by the process of as- 
similation and experience, picking up 


what they could as they went along. That 
hit-or-miss method has not only been 
decidedly unsatisfactory to the men 


working in insurance, as it has made ad- 
vancement most difficult, but has not 
been desirable from the company stand- 
point either as it has caused heavy turn- 
over, much fitting of square pegs in round 
holes. 

Take the apparently small detail of 
what to read? A young man enters an 
insurance office and finds great difficulty 
in learning what books he should study 
to help him advance in his vocation. In 
some lines of insurance there are no such 
books. In fire insurance there are few. 

Finding and Training Men 

It stands to reason that the sooner a 
company knows which members of its 
organization have managerial or execu- 
tive talent or both, the better, and one 
way to recognize and develop that talent 
is by the school of instruction route. Tt 
is also an advi antage to a company to 
know that he ving once discovered its po- 
tential managerial or executive talent this 
talent can be specially trained. 

In the casualty school for prospective 
managers and assistants the lectures, dis- 
cussion, etc., of course, have a decidedly 
salesmanship tinge. The men are trained 


not only to be able to pick out agents 
but also to help those agents succeed. 
One of the first points emphasized is that 
insurance is a good career; that it offers 
fine opportunities for advancement; that 
it is pro reyes _— in other words, that an 
insurance agent can make money. ‘The 
harder he vee the more money he can 
earn. If he loafs he is his own worst 
enemy. 

The prospective managers are told that 
in seeking new men they should try to 
find persons who are already at work, 
who are doing fairly well, but who will 
do better if they go into the insurance 
business. 

Getting Insurance Lay of the Land 

When a man arrives in Hartford to 
attend the Travelers Casualfy school he 
has a brief interview with Louis N. Den- 
niston, superintendent of instruction and 
training, who sketches for him the 
story of insurance, its development in 
this country, the history of the Trav- 
clers, reasons for the eminence of Hart- 
ford as an insurance city, and why in- 
surance is a career worthy of enlisting 
the interest of ambitious young men. A 
reporter for The Eastern Underwriter 
was present at one of these interviews. 

That looks like a pretty tall order, an 
all-day job, but it’s all how you get about 
imparting such information. Mr, Den- 
niston can hand out the high spots with 
speed and clarity. Taking up the ori- 
vin of insurance in the Mediterranean 
Sea countries where merchants and ex- 
porters wanted assurance that their 
caravans or cargoes would arrive safely 
and were willing to pay for that insur- 
ance, he next jumps to England where 
fire insurance more than 200° years ago 
had its birth and early developme nt in 
its modern form; then the scene is trans- 
ferred to P hiladelphia and later to Hart- 
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RESPONSIBLE 


Incidentally, this comment was made 
by Mr. Denniston: “lormerly, the 
banks owned the insurance companies. | 
won't say that the situation is reversed, 
but 1 could say conservatively that their 
influence with banks is quite some influ- 
ence.” 

Start of the Travelers 


Following a brief chronology of the 
start of the Hartford life anaes - 
Connecticut Mutual, in 1846; Phoenix 
and Aetna Life, 1851; Connecticut Gen- 
eral, 1865—Mr. Denniston recited the 
greatest human interest story in the in- 
surance business, which many believe to 
be the thrill which James G. Batterson 
got when after stopping off at Shakes- 
peare’s home in his tour of England, 


following a visit to Egypt to study 
ancient Egyptian architecture as_pre- 
served by the Pyramids, he was. sold 


a ticket which insured him against acci- 
dent fatality on his trip to Liverpool, 
That was in the early sixties. So inter- 
ested was Mr. Batterson in this new 
kind of insurance that he went to Lon- 
don and picked up all the information he 
could on the subject, which data came in 
handy when he started the Travelers In- 
surance Co. after his return to America. 


Accident insurance tickets, good in 
case of railroad injuries, were sold by 
the Travelers in 1864; then came an 


amendment to the charter 
eral writing 
next year. 

The English companies had been 
writing railway accident insurance for 
sixteen years when the Travelers began. 
Soon they were outstripped. Other land- 
marks in Travelers’ history, such as go- 
ing into life insurance, first company to 
write auto owners against liability, ete., 
were explained and the student was on 
his way. The lecture took one hour al- 


and the gen- 
of accident insurance in the 








ACCIDENT AND GROUP 
FIELD INSTRUCTORS AND THE 
FOR SECURING AND DEVELOP- 


ING NEW AGENTS 


ford. (New York did not figure in Mr, 
Denniston’s summary about fire or ma- 
rine insurance, and just as the reporter 
was wondering whether this was_ be- 
cause of lack of time. or whether New 
York had nothing to offer in the way of 
insurance pioneering, Mr. Denniston 
pointed to life insurance and the Mutual 
Life then came in for some glory as 
being the first legal reserve life insur- 
ance company in America to write life 
insurance. 

How Hartford Became An Insurance 

Center 

The Eastern Underwriter reporter 
had keen curiosity to hear how Hart- 
ford took up insurance, thus paving the 
way for its future eminence. It was 
quickly developed in this little talk to 
the novice that Hartford way back a cen- 
tury or so ago was the largest banking 
center between Boston and New York 
(and still is) and was the center of agri- 
cultural activities in the Connecticut val- 
ley. The bankers and farmers looked 
no more favorably on property losses 
than they do now, and so insurance com- 
panies began to spring into being. The 
Hartford Fire and Actna (Fire) were 
the pioneers. 


though it seemed but a few minutes to 
the reporter. 
Mr. Denniston’s Career 

After attending school in a small town 
upstate, Mr. Denniston went to prepara- 
tory school in New Jersey and then en- 
tered Wesleyan University. He worked 
his way arouse school, A long illness 
broke into his plans of securing a col- 
lege degree. 

In 1900 he became an agent of the 
New York Life in Hartford, during which 
time he also sold some accident and lia- 
bility insurance for the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty; in 1902 he saw the opportunity in 
the Travelers and August 15 found him 
a home office special agent under 
Major Preston, then general manager of 
agencies. He ‘traveled in New England 
and some other states, and early won a 
prize offered by Major Giddings for the 
man who wrote the most personal pro- 
duction in liability insurance. 

His contacts were very wide, one time 
visiting nearly every manufacturing plant 
in Connecticut soliciting business; later 
assisting managers in the the new 
branch offices of the Travelers. In 


1903 the Travelers decided to start a 
training school at the home office and 
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trst due >>> 


The fire company nearest 
a fire is, to speak their own 
language, “first due” on the 
scene. So it’s down the pole 
and away to battle at the 
sound of alarm. 


it’s just as important. Insur- 
ance begins where fire pre- 
vention leaves off, and one 
without the other means in- 
complete protection. 


Like the “first due” fire 
company, The “America 
Fore” Group of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, by means of 


; The battle of the insurance 
F companies to insure property 
through the efforts of their 





local agents does not thrill like 
the exciting and hazardous 
operations of the firemen. But 


its local agents, is making a 
nationwide effort to be “first 
due” before fire starts. 
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Mr. Denniston was called in to take 
charge of it. In those days men came 
in, were given the theory of insurance 
and then went out to sell; in other 
words, they were in a position to dem 
onstrate quickly whether the theorics 
were workabk In the first class were 
five men At the start Mr. Denniston 
was assistant manager in (¢ onnecticut as 
well as running the training school, also 
assisting in agency work and agency 
meetings as the school sessions were not 
then continuous as now. 

By 1910 workmen’s compensation be 
yan to loom large on the horizon and 
Mr. Denniston devoted all of his time to 
instruction in that line. During the past 
eight years he has been supervisor of 
the work of all the schools. 

Careers of Other Instructors 

All of the instructors are college men, 
who have had insurance experience, who 
have had Travelers experience and who 
have demonstrated that they have a natu- 
ral flair for teaching. There are five of 
them at the head office school in Hart 
ford. 

Charles D. Calkins, chief instructor in 
casualty lines, taught for seven years at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic in Troy, N. Y., 
which, by the way, is his alma mater. 
He also had experience as a high school 
teacher of mathematics in Stamford, 
Conn., and assistant professor in Brook 
lyn Polytechnic. After receiving Trav- 
elers training the company sent him to 
Cleveland, then to New York, and his 
next move was to enter a general insur- 
ance agency in Troy where he was for 
two years. He came back to Hartford 
to be assistant instructor, from which 
post he was promoted to instructor. 

R. N. Allen, his assistant, is a Dart- 
mouth man fier receiving casualty 
trainine from the Travelers, working for 
a time as a counter man, he was trans 
ferred to Syracuse and then Rochester, 
becoming assistant underwriting mana 
ger in the latter city. From there he 
was brought into the Hartford school. 
He was brought up in an academic at- 
mosphere, as his father was a teacher. 
His brother is on the Dartmouth faculty 


Blocker Chief Life Insurance Instructor 

T. B. Blocker, chief instructor in life, 
insurance, went into the World War 
accident and group insurance, went into 
the war after leaving the University of 
Texas and in France was put in charge 
of a large instruction area. While in the 
army he met and became so friendly with 
a number of New England men that he 
decided to locate in In 1920 the 
Travelers engaged him as a life field 
assistant in connection with the Boston 
office. He qualified for assistant mana- 
ger and then became an assistant in- 
structor at the school in Hartford after 
which he was made instructor. 

Fergus Purves, a graduate of Brown 
University, a man of two years’ insur- 
ance sales experience in Providence, has 
recently qualified as supervisor of the 
home study course in life, accident and 
group insurance. A similar course in the 
casualty lines is supervised by the cas- 
ualty instructors. 

P. G. W. Anderson, who is instructing 
the fire insurance class, is also a gradu- 
ate of Brown University and few young 
men in fire insurance have had a more 
extensive training as it has run from in- 
spection and rating experic nee to work 
in a home office and in the field as a 
fire insurance agent. 


Joston. 


The Fire Insurance School 

The fire insurance special agency 
school of the Travelers is unique in that 
it is the only one in the country. The 
school is now in its second term. In 
the first class there were six students. 
In the present class there are nine. If 
it is successful it may be the forerun- 
ner of similar schools in other compa- 
nies because there is a crying need of 
good special agency timber. 

Of course, it is from the special agents 
that the executive ranks are recruited 
in fire insurance. 

The Eastern Underwriter reporter sat 
through one session of the school which 
was devoted to a discussion of standard 
fire insurance policies. The lecturer, P. 
G. W. Anderson, took up each line in 
the policy and explained it. It was an 


interesting and very much interested 

crowd of young men who followed him, 

cach equipped with a shorthand book and 
making intelligent notes which later were 
used as a basis for asking questions. 

The Eastern) Underwriter reporter 
asked Mr. Anderson what type of man 
was recruited for the school. He said 
that three thoughts are in mind when 
young men are recruited. The first 
is that college men are preferred. It 
is algo felt by the company that they 
should have had some commercial expe- 
rience. If they also have had selling ex- 
perience so much the better. 

Of the nine young men who were in 
the fire insurance class, four have had 
no insurance experience of any kind. 
These men are picked for the school by 
the ficld managers of the Travelers. For 
instance, two of them came from New 
York, having been sent to school by 
red W. WKentner, fire manager of the 
Travelers here. 

The fire school, as the other schools, 
can draw on the reservoir of the execu- 
tive talent at the home office in addition 
to the regular instructors and assistant 
instructors. 

The fire insurance course extends over 
a number of weeks and such a subject 
as use and occupancy is covered in a 
couple of days by the use and occu- 
pancy expert of the head office. 

One of the interesting features of the 
fire insurance school is the staging 
of a sale of one of the specialties with 
Mr. Anderson enacting the role of a 
hard-boiled property owner and _ insur- 
ance buyer. 

Travelers agents in Massachusetts are 
being given a new slant on the schools 
of the company as 30 students, specially 
trained, have been sent to Massachusetts 
where they are located in the largest 
towns to help groups of agents. sell 
motor car insurance now that the state 
has passed a compulsory motor liability 
security act. 

Sample of Education 

As a sample of the information picked 
up in the casualty school the following 
are some questions and answers in com- 
pensation insurance 
hy should there be. a provision for med- 

teal aid ? 

For the benefit of both employe and 
employer. In order that an employe 
may be assured of immediate care and 
attention in a serious accident; that he 
may the sooner resume his duties. 

Hhat effect would the bankruptcy of the 
assured have on the payments of an 
insurance Company? 

None. The Company would. still be 
liable for the payment of such indem- 
nity as would have been payable but for 
such bankruptcy or insolvency. 

What is meant by the word 
ritoriality” 
lion law? 
The covering of injuries sustained 

outside the State, during a contract of 

employment origin: iting within the state 
under the jurisdiction of the law in 
question. 

What facts determine the state law which 
governs a gw Cn Case § 

Generally speaking, it must be shown 
that the contract of hire was made in 
the home-office state and that said 
home-oflice is therein conducting an en- 
terprise within the scope of the com- 
pensation law. 

What is the admiralty law? 

The Admiralty Law is a law of the 
sea as distinguished from the law of 
the land. It relates to the operation of 
vessels and maritime employments. It 
consists largely of an international code 
of precedents and agreements relating to 
the disposition of property as well as 
tort or personal injury matters. 

IVhat employers are effected by it? 

All those who are engaged in work 

on a vessel in navigable waters. 

What is a “state fund”? 

A department authorized by law to re- 
ceive funds and distribute payments im- 
posed hy the Compensation obligation 
for the employers of that state. 

What do you understand by occupational 
dise ase s? 

Sickness or disease occurring because 


“extra-ter- 
as applied to a compensa- 


of any act or function inherent in their 

work or employment, not a contagious, 

communicative or metal nature, i. ¢., 
anthrax, lead poisoning, phosphorous 
poisoning, ete. 

What facts must be proved in your state 

to make a case compensable ? 

1. The injury must be accidental as 
distinguished from disease, a few states 
include occupational diseases. 

2. It must occur in the course of the 
employment. 

3. It must arise out of the employ- 
ment. 

‘hy does the —— offer inspection 

service under the B policy? 

To reduce the ee and severity of 
accidents in so far as possible by re- 
moving dangerous conditions, and rec- 
ommending the installation of  safe- 
guards and the establishment of a 
Safety Organization among employes 
designed to raise the morale. 

Questions on Investigation Procedure in 

Workmen’s Compensation 

What is the chief function of our investi- 
gators? 

Get all the facts and put them in a 
concise and readable form. 

What is the Company's general attitude 
on the payment of just claims? 

Pay and pay promptly, when we are 
liable. 

Why do we wish prompt payments of 
compensation made? 

To enable claimants to have money 
» live on as they need it. 

Pee any circumstances which prevent 
an employe from getting compensa- 
tion when hurt about his work. 
Several answers can be made here, 

such as fooling, personal assault not 

connected with the work. 

Why are accurate estimates of possible 
loss payments and changes m them so 
necessary to the llome Office? 


So the — iny may maintain prop- 
er reserves 


—_ 
=~ 


L. H. Arnold | Story 


(Continued from page 6) 

age insurance. If an agent is sold on 
automobile public liability insurance, the 
sales he makes, | believe, will be almost 
In proportion to his belief. If he is not 
thoroughly sold on the other forms of 
automobile insurance, his sales, | believe, 
will be in like proportion. li he fully 
believes in a certain form of insurance, 
he will never hesitate to speak to or call 
up any new prospect and present the 
proposition to him. 

“Last and by no means least, an agent 
should be loyal to his company. If a 
risk proves unprofitable, he should will- 
ingly withdraw from it, and not insist 
that the company continue to carry it. 
In so far as it is possible, 1 believe an 
agent should own stock in some of the 
companies that he represents. In this 
way he cannot help but view losses and 
expenses from an entirely different an- 
gle, and that makes for even more care- 
ful underwriting, which will be a bene- 
fit, not only to the public and the com- 
panies, but to the agent as well.” 

CREDIT INSURANCE 

In discussing why his concern carries 
credit insurance the treasurer of a tex- 
tile concern said recently: 

“L can tell you very simply. When an 
order y placed on my desk for credit 
O. K. I can control the shipping of goods 
to vay customer. I take into considera- 
tion all the factors involyed—the finan- 
cial standing, the ability. and desire to 
pay of the customer, his character and 
past record. If all these are favorable, 
I check the account and the goods are 
shipped. 

“Once the goods have left our plant, 1 
have no further control over payment. 
Whatever unforeseen misfortunes or dis- 
graces may arise, | cannot prevent them. 
The only way I can poattively control the 
finances of my company is by having re- 
course to credit insurance. I may not 
have to depend upon it, but having it 
available, I can regulate our treasury, 
and keep our financial machinery run- 
ning smoothly. That is more important 
to me than the premium I have to pay.’ 


Reasons For Success 
Of Albert A. Illich 


Increasing his annual premium income 
from $1,100 to $40,000 in the course of a 
few years, is the record hung up by AI- 
bert G. Illich, who represents the Home 
Underwriters Department of The Home 
at Williamsbridge, a section of New York 
City. And the achievement was effected 
without personal solicitation. 

The only method Mr. Illich uses to 
draw in business is a monthly postal 
card to clients. He depends upon the 
reputation for fair dealing, which he has 
built to keep the business coming. The 
reasons he believes have enabled him to 
make the record he gives to “News from 
Home” as follows: 

lirst—Never offer a line of insurance 
that you personally would not be willing 
to insure. Always make it clear to your 
clients that, by treating the companies 
justly, the companies will return the 
favor. 

Second.—Always pay your accounts to 
the companies promptly... Remember 
they have thousands of agencies, but 
don’t think that they do not notice late 
premium payers among the agency force. 

Third—Remember that companies are 
in business to place insurance. There- 
fore, if they will not take a line it is 
because they feel that particular line is 
not profitable. Any man who quarrels 
with a company because it rejects a line 
shows lack of knowledge of underwriting 
principles. 

lourth.—Never take a line of business, 
no matter how large, if you must rebate 
part of the premium. If you refuse to 
rebate, the assured will have more re- 
spect for and confidence in you. You 
will get part of his business in later 
dealings without fail. 

Fifth —Remember first the company, 
second the assured and your own inter- 
ests last. 


THE AGENTS AND XMAS 

The Home says about Christmas: 

“With Christmas less than a month 
away, it is of the utmost importance that 
every agent who wants Christmas cards 
place his order for them at once. We 
can guarantee early delive ry of the cards 
from our printer if this is done, but not 
otherwise. 

“Points to remember in connection 
with the cards: These cards were de- 
signed especially for Home agents. They 
cannot be purchased elsewhere. So the 
cards you buy will be as much your own 
as though you had them printed just for 
yourself. You can have the cards im- 
printed for personal use (including your 
wife’s name) as well as for business use. 
Just designate the quantity of each and 
the imprint, when you order—the price 
will be based on the total quantity. The 
change of imprint in this case will cost 
you only 35 cents extra. And remember, 
the cards are offered at a much lower 
price than you could secure one of equal 
quality elsewhere. 

“Put your order in the mail TODAY!” 


LETTER TO POLICYHOLDER 


This was the self-explanatory answer 
to a recent letter of a policyholder: 

In your letter of October 18 you ask 
why you should not collect the origing il 
value of an automobile under a fire in- 
surance policy six months later. The 
answer is very simple. Six months later 
the car is not worth the original purchase 
price. The purpose of insurance is to 
compensate a person for his loss and not 
to pay him a profit on his loss. The 
automobile fire and theft floater agrees 
to pay the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty when the loss takes place. The 
actual cash value of an automobile is the 
amount that it will bring on the second 
hand market. If we were to pay the 
original cost of the machine at the time 
of loss, six or nine months after the pur- 
chase, we would be swamped with fire 
and theft losses and rates would be pro- 
hibitive. Instead of turning in the cars 


to the dealers some owners would sell 
them to the insurance companies at high 
prices. 
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Making Use Of A Charting Plan 


By HERBERT WILSON, Tulsa, Okla. 


This is an era of a widespread desire 
for improved methods of salesmanship, 
and the tendency of the insurance pro- 
fession in particular is toward more thor- 
oughly trained salesmen. Aside from the 
special courses now offered in universi- 
ties and colleges, the insurance compa- 
nies themselves spare no expense in im- 
parting knowledge of the insurance and 
bonding business to their field represen- 
tatives. One of the strongest educational 
plans that have been introduced into the 
insurance profession is the Charting 
Plan. Agents who are ysing the plan— 
and their number is growing rapidly— 
have found that it not only pays finan- 


pose of acting as analysts, counselors and 
charters of the insurance problems of in- 
dividuals and corporations who desire 
such service. And it is not a depart- 
ment in name only, but consists of four 
men and two girls who are kept busy 
six days in the week meeting the de- 
mands of this department. By means 
of this service, J. S. Pearce, senior part- 
ner of Pearce, Porter & Martin, gen- 
eral agents for the Aetna Life in Okla- 
homa, has established his concern as a 
full-fledged insurance-information agen- 
cy for the benelt of the general public. 
And he has proved that service in insur- 
ance pays. Pearce, Porter & Martin is 
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cially but places them as_ insurance 
counselors and analysts in their commu- 
nities. 

The Charting Plan is an answer to the 
need of educating the agent in all forms 
of insurance. It brings him in daily con- 
tact with many forms of insurance which 
he would not ordinarily think of. It is 
not only a plan of complete protection 
for the assured, but it is also protec- 
tive from the standpoint of the agent 
as it enables him to make a careful check 
of all the hazards of the risks and then 
to place himself on record with his cli- 

“ent as to the forms of protection needed. 
Four Men and Two Girls in Department 


A Tulsa (Oklahoma) agency has gone 
farther in developing the Chart Plan in 
establishing a department for the pur- 


one of the largest insurance agencies in 
the country. 

Mr. Pearce advertises his service de- 
partment as a technical service available 
to everyone, and free from all restric- 
tions. Few business men, naturally, 
would care to turn over to any one in- 
surance agent all their policies and rec- 
ords, or to permit surveys of their es- 
tablishments, if they suspected that the 
agent merely had a scheme to dig up 
more business for himself. So the first 
step in selling the Chart service is to 
establish a reputation for impartiality, 
accuracy and sound business judgment. 
The Chart and recommendations on 
changes in coverage must be a true story 
of a client’s protected and unprotected 
hazards, regardless of whether or not 


Porter & Martin writes a hun- 
dred dollars worth of his insurance. 
The average business concern does not 
employ an insurance manager, and the 
heads of concerns are only too glad to 
turn over the responsibility of proper 
protection to reliable counselors. Pearce, 


Pearce, 


a true resume of changes in coverage 
necessary to adequate protection on a 
particular risk. Naturally, such recom- 
mendations would point out additional 
insurance as well as possible economies 
by reductions or cancellations. 


Delivered Without a Selling Talk 





Porter & Martin have a staff of men The completed chart is delivered to 
who are specialists and who are thor- the client without a selling talk. But 
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Comments 
Reported by 
ee 8 een 
oughly familiar with their particular on the strength of the report, invariably 
lines of insurance, but the men in the the client, who never has done any busi- 


service department must know all forms 
of coverage in order to intelligently sur- 
vey the client’s property and analyze his 
policies. 
Inspection of Property 

After the client’s approval of a sur- 
vey has been obtained, the first step 
is to inspect the property and ascertain 
the hazards to which the property is ex- 
posed. The next step is to thoroughly 
analyze his policies. The Chart is made 
up in three parts. Page one is a printed 
form divided into vertical columns for 
entries of locations covered, kinds .of 
property, possible sources of loss and 
amounts of coverage on each hazard. 
Horizontal columns across the page di- 
vide the kinds of insurance into six gen- 
eral classifications—building and _ con- 
tents, automobiles, direct financial loss, 
liability for damages, miscellancous 
bonds required. If a hazard is not pro- 
tected a “Not Insured” notice is stamped 
in the amount column. This immediate- 
ly brings the oversight to the attention 
of the client. Page two serves as a rec- 
ord of insurance for the client and lists 
expirations, policy numbers, companies, 
kinds of insurance, locations of coverage 
and amounts of each of his present in- 
surance policies. Some agents have the 
mistaken idea that preparing a chart 
and recommendation is too complicated 
and technical to warrant the time nec- 
essary to prepare one. This agency 
seems to have worked out a simplified 
Chart that is easily understood by the 
client and one which requires a mini- 
mum amount of work on the part of the 
service department. This simple survey 
and chart amply serves the average risk. 

The recommendations is perhaps the 
most essential part of the Chart. It is 


ness with Pearce, Porter & Martin, lets 
them write him some additional insur- 
ance. The client may be dissatisfied 


with one of his policies and having its 
expiration date before him, he may de- 
cide to give this coverage next year to 
the Pearce, Porter & Martin agency. 
Such a change comes without solicita- 
tion. It must be voluntary. That is the 
understanding when a client allows his 
policies to go to the office of Pearce, 
Porter & Martin to be charted, and such 
a change must depend entirely upon good 
will. But the experience of this agency 
has proved that there is a substantial 
financial return from the chartering 
service. They have charted over five 
hundred risks this year and report an 
averave return, per survey, of about $100 
in new premiums, and naturally direct 
results from such a service as this will 
materially increase each year. In one 
instance their service man was called 
upon by the insurance committee of one 
of the leading churches for a program 
of insurance to cover the church prop- 
erty against risk. The result was a 
$300,000 policy for his agency. 

And then there are expiration notices. 
In the service department is a three by 
five filing cabinet wherein are filed thou- 
sands of expiration cards indexed ac- 
cording to the month of expiration. On 
each card is listed only the policies pro- 
tecting one individual cr concern, poli- 
cies that expire in the same month, and 
policies only that are written with agen- 
cies other than Pearce, Porter & Martin. 
Each month the expirations of the fol- 
lowing month come from the files and 
are mailed to their respective policy- 
holders. At the bottom of the card is 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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How Insurance Agents Are Advertising 


Group Idea Is Growing With Pro-Rate Sharing of Expense; Agents Running 
Large Ads When Personnel Is Changed; More Extensive Use of 
Company Prepared Copy 


No special agent of a fire or casualty company covering a large terri- 
tory can doubt the fact that insurance agents are going in more for daily 
newspaper advertising than they have ever done before, also that the char- 
acter of such advertising is showing a considerable development. The old 
style daily newspaper advertising consisted largely of the name of an insur- 
ance agency, a list of its officers and the names of the companies represented, 
sometimes the combined assets of the companies being used to make an 
impressive figure. 

Now this is changed and new advertising is shaping itself along several 
different lines. Ina number of cities the agents are cooperating in periodical 
ad displays. Sometimes this is done through a fire insurance club, such as 
in Syracuse, N. Y.; sometimes it is done by agreement of a number of 
agents who meet, hire an advertising agency and pool the cost. 

The page idea has spread to some in- and cut ideas, including the Hartford 
dividual general agents who buy the Fire group and the Home group. About 
space to make important announcements 200 agents of the Home Insurance Co. 
relative to their agencies or take the use their monthly cut service. One of 





A Sample Syracuse Club Ad 





GOOD WILL 


THE MOST VALUABLE POSSESSION 
OF ANY INSURANCE AGENCY 


Someone Has Defined GOOD WILL As— 
“The Child of Service Born of Confidence” 


The members of this orgunization value 
the good will of their clients above all 
else. and by applying the principles of 
equity, justice and co-operation strive 
— the confidence born of good 
will 


Insurance Agents’ Club of Syracuse 


A. T. Armstrong Co. 
Beach, Mitchell & Newhall 
Bowen, Perry & Fobes 


Earl E. Ellis & Sons McGuire & Company 


Gere & Stohrer, Inc J. Joseph Nash 


Greenland & Durston, Inc. Milton H. Northrup Co. 
Bruns & Allis, Inc 
Leonard, Turnbull & 


Frank A. Ganfleld Co Johnson 


C. O. Richards & Son 
ree J. Curran, Inc. 


Warren Day & Munns, " 
ai Lowery-Cahill Agency 


Lewis F. Lighton ehimneng & Cerner 
Carroll D. Knapp, Ine. 
P. Prank Durkio 


JOR. Mawhinney & Son Hamilton White 


FOR 100% SERVICE 
INSURE DIRECT WITH THE ABOVE AUTHORIZED AGENCIES 





space to run pictures of the members of _ these 
the agency and heads of the departments _ this article. 
in order to familiarize the people of a More than 100,000 people in Indiana 
town or territory with the personnel. saw the two page spread of Jenkins 
Bros. when their name was changed 
from Dougan-Jenkins & Co. This is a 

One of the most striking ideas was a Richmond, Ind., agency established in 
two-column display this summer by 1854. It is run by Atwood Jenkins, Will 
Jenkins Bros. of Richmond, Ind. Old- Jenkins and associates. They do not 
time insurance agents would have fainted only a large fire insurance business but 
at the thought of running a two-page are one of the largest bond agencies in 
advertising spread. the state. 

Several of the fire insurance compa- Jenkins Bros. write all lines, however. 
nies are helping the agents out with copy In fact, after telling the number of lines 


advertisements is reproduced in 


Jenkins’ Bros. Display 


they do write they said in the adver- 
tisement: “Few people realize the broad 
range of knowledge necessary to be 
thoroughly conversant with the follow- 
ing kinds of insurance.” _ (Names of cov- 
erage given.) 

The careers of the two Jenkins broth- 
ers illustrate why they have been so suc- 
cessful in the scientific side of the busi- 
ness. Their careers follow: 

Atwood Jenkins is a graduate of Earl- 
ham College; twelve years with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in the Engi- 
neering and Claim Departments; pur- 
chased interest in this agency in 1903 
and gave up his position with railway 
company to assume management of this 
business. 

Will Jenkins is a graduate of Earlham 
College; four years as civil engineer on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; three years 
associated with his brother, C. Francis 
Jenkins, inventor, of Washington, DG 
The growth of this business required ad- 
ditional help and gave up his position 
in Washington to become associated with 
this business. 

Pearce, Porter & Martin, general 
agents of Tulsa, Okla., is another office 
which has been using full page ads and 
in them they have run a great many 
pictures, including heads of various de- 
partments. Tt has been most impressive 
publicity showing the town that Pearce 
Porter & Martin are insurance people of 
consequence, 

This ageneyv believes that stereotvped 
announcements are absolutely futile so 





“Happy Men” 


“To do what you would rather do than any- 
thing else, and get paid for it; that is happiness.” 


Above quotation is from a recent newspaper article by Dr. 
Frank Crane, and most men will agree. 

Looking back over the years you can visualize a Hepplewhite or 
a Sheraton taking real delight in the beautiful pieces of furniture 
they were creating, or a Stradivarius dreaming of a Kreisler or a 
Ludlow who would really appreciate his violins, 


In the world of Insurance the opportunities are equally broad, 
and few people realize that good INSURANCE has been one of the 


living organism which makes up their 
organization, and af the same time pre- 
senting about the snappiest advertising 
in the profession. 
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cA Smile a Mile 


That's about all you get out of motoring these 
days, danger threatening at every intersection 
and between! 


cAutomobile Insurance 
Public Liability 
Property Damage , Collision 
will give you more smiles per mile 
when placed in the 
GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


It sort o’ relieves the mind 
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(Agent's Imprint Here) 














They set out to make Tulsa acquainted 
with every man in their organization. 
Three times a week, a local paper ran 
the photograph of one of their men over 





chief bulwarks of this country’s advancement. 


Personally, we take as much joy and pride in our work (to ex- 
cel therein) as did any of those artists in their most important pro- 


ductions, 
: Our Whole Business Is Insurance! 
% River 268. (If that is busy call 3950), 
9 


; Judd & Parsons & Parker 


Offices in 5c Savings Bank Bldg. 





far as insurance is concerned. At the 
same time it believes that while an ad 
should be striking it should also have 
enough dignity to carry weight. Its in- 
structions in the preparation of adver- 
tising copy are that the ad should also 
be readable and full of information. 
Pearce, Porter & Martin have been in 
the national spotlight for some time be- 
cause of their unique way of placing their 
business hefore the insuring public. All 
their advertising has been characterized 
by originality and carries a direct per- 
sonal appeal which keeps the public in- 
terested in their agency. They center 
their advertising around selling the per- 
sonnel of the agency. That is the key 
note of their advertising—visualizing the 


a short writeup of the kind of coverage 
that particular man specialized in. They 
used this plan consistently, and clients 
now connect Mr. Gilbert with oil in- 
surance, Mr. Oliver with automobile in- 
surance, Mr. Morley with compensation 
insurance, and so on. 

A short time ago, they ran a full page 
ad and headed it “How Many of These 
Men Do You Know?” The ad carried 
the photograph of every man in their 
office. From the comment it aroused 
there is no doubt but that the short ads 
have answered their purpose. 

J. S. Pearce, senior partner of the 
firm, who personally supervises all their 
advertising, says: “Good advertising calls 
for a great deal of thought and study. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY 
REINSURANCE 


Rossia Insurance Company 


of America 


American Reserve Insurance Company 
of New York 


The Fire Reassurance Company 


Lincoln Fire Insurance Company 
of New York 


of New York 


The First Reinsurance Company 
of Hartford 


115 BROAD STREET 
HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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Our program of publicity is carefully The cost of the Scranton advertising 


planned, for we consider good advertis- 
ing one of the first essentials in the 
insurance business.” 


Syracuse Club Ads 


The advertising copy of the Insurance 
Agents’ Club of Syracuse is unusually 
clever and most of it contains good sell- 
ing ideas, although occasionally the copy 
has to do with some news event which is 
allied with insurance, such as an ad run 
at the time when the city of Syracuse 
put into effect new traffic rules. 

Discussing the new traffic rules, the 
Insurance Agents’ Club of Syracuse said 
in its ad: “The local.authorities have 
devoted a vast amount of expense to 
formulate a system to regulate the traffic 
in the congested area of this city. This 
has been done for the safety and pro- 
tection of the people as a whole, and 
should be recognized and entered into 
by everyone in a genuine spirit of fair 
play and cooperation with those offi- 
cials charged with its enforcement. Let's 
All Help to Reduce the Loss of Life and 
the Waste of Property.” 

A cut of an ad that the club ran on 
good will is printed herewith. 


Their Ads an Insurance Reminder 


Judd & Parsons & Parker of Spring- 
field, Mass., have done considerable 
original advertising, especially in) con- 
nection with automobile insurance. 

In discussing the daily paper insur- 
ance advertising, F. D. Parsons said to 
The Red Book: “We do not so much 
attempt to trace any new business com- 
ing as a direct result of our advertis- 
ing as we do to leave as good an impres 
sion as we can with property owners 
and others who buy insurance. We want 
them to think of our office when they 
think of insurance.” 

A recent ad printed by Judd & Par- 
sons & Parker is reproduced in this 
article. 

Scranton’s Full Pagers 


One city in which insurance agents 
have run an unusually powerful and con- 
sistent advertising campaign is Scranton, 
Pa. So far in that city thirty consecu- 
tive weekly advertisements have been 
run. The fire and casualty ads are, of 
course, written from the stock insurance 
viewpoint. The copy upon occasions 
has a distinct news tinge as illustrated 
by an advertisement printed in the 
“Scranton Republican” early in October 
when a news dispatch from Harrisburg 
was published relative to the insurance 
superintendent's action in citing more 
than twenty-five assessment companies 
which were to appear before him and 
give reasons why their licenses for doing 
business in Pennsylvania should not be 
revoked. 

The copy for these ads is worked up 
by advertising committee of Scranton 
agents who hold a conference every Sun- 
day with ad advertising agency. 

At one of these conferences the fol- 
lowing snappy head was fixed up on 
an ad which told the need of sound in- 
surance : 


“It Is Always Fair Weather Until 
Something Happens.” 


In discussing the effect upon the pub- 
lic of the Scranton advertisements John 
S. Burwell of Moore, Foster & Burwell, 
said to The Red Book: 

“IT do not know exactly what to say 
in an article telling how they have been 
received by the public, but I do know 
that the public is reading them very 
carefully and the result is most favorable 
to stock company insurance. I heard of 
an instance yesterday where an assured 
in a small outlying suburban town told 
his insurance agent in that town that he 
did not want his insurance placed in the 
kind of companies that the ads are talk- 
ing about and insisted upon his policies 
being in such companies represented in 
the agencies mentioned in the ad. 

“This office has received more automo- 
bile business unsolicited this past sum- 
mer than we have before and I know 
that it is due exclusively to this adver- 
tising campaign and as far as the agen- 
cies are concerned, it has been one of 
the best things we have ever done col- 
lectively in Scranton.” 


is around $4 for each issue, the entire 
page costing in the neighborhood of $130. 


Allsopp & Co.’s Experience With Street 
Cars, Newspapers, Telephone 
Directories 


A. E. Allsopp & Co., a progressive in- 
surance agent in the Kinney building, 
Newark, N. J., sound a discordant note 
in this symposium. For a period of two 
and aehalf years they have spent ap- 
proximately $10,000 through various ad- 
vertising media such as street cars, news- 
papers, telephone directories, ete. The 
proposition was entirely new in their sec- 
tion as no other office there has under- 
taken advertising in the trolley cars of 
northern New Jersey, nor has any other 
office in northern New Jersey carried out 
a sustained campaign such as it did in a 
Newark paper. 

In discussing the advertising proposi- 


What Is Hired Car Insurance 
And How is it Provided? 


Hired car insurance indemnifies the 
assured against loss by reason of the 
operation in his business of cars hired 
from others and used by him just as are 
his own automobiles—complete control 
being exercised over them. It is evident 
that for the operation of such cars the 
assured has a direct liability and it natu- 
rally follows that complete protection for 


the assured’s automobile operations 
would be impossible without coverage for 
that liability. It is entirely possible that 
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INSURANCE 


_ Astrong illustration 

is combined with at- 
tractive hand-lettering 
to make this little 
newspaper advertise- 
ment. 

The straight for- 
wardness of the appeal 
should strike a_ re- 
sponsive chord in the 
reader. 




















tion, A. E. Allsopp said this week to 
The Red Book: 

“The principal object I had in under- 
taking this campaign was to make up, 
if possible, the natural handicap of a 
one-man office. In other words, I want- 
ed the public in this vicinity to have my 
name before them to the same degree 
that a larger office, employing numerous 
solicitors, would have. I also wished to 
accomplish some direct results by get- 
ting inquiries, leads, and so on. ; 

“The direct results of this campaign 
were practically nil, by which [ mean 
inquiries from the public inviting more 
information or a proposition. This has 
been attributed by various people to va- 
rious causes, the principal one being that 
copy was not worded to create a direct 
buying appeal, but rather appeared to 
have for its object selling the public the 
need for insurance. 1 have always con- 
tended that my advertising was not wast- 
ed, as undoubtedly the business at large 
was benefited by same, but this office 
individually did not get a profitable num- 
ber of direct leads. Therefore, we have 
discontinued advertising in newspapers 
and trolley cars, because of this lack of 
direct results. 


Want Service Copy 


“We might, however, still be in the lo- 
cal papers if it were not for natural han- 
dicaps which we have found it difficult 
to overcome. I found that it took con- 


siderable of my time to educate my ad- 
vertising man, first in just what the va- 
rious coverages and services we had for 
sale were, and second, rewording his 
copy so that the public would not be 
offered more than we could deliver. In- 
cidentally, this is one of the hardest 
things about insurance advertising, be- 
cause in endeavoring to get down to a 
specific basis rather than simply general- 
izing we found it almost impossible to 
describe a contract that would fit every 
case. ‘This more or less forced us to 
generalize, which probably accounts for 
the criticism above referred to, viz., that 
our copy did not appear worded to cre- 
ate a direct buying appeal, which was 
the very thing we were trying to avoid. 

“We would welcome a service from our 
insurance companies which would pre- 
pare selling copy tending to direct the 
buying public to the office of.the agent 
rather than merely selling the idea of a 
specific form of insurance and allowing 
the public to purchase this protection 
anywhere. In other words, if the com- 
panies’ copy were to advertise their in- 
dividual agents rather than Rent insur- 
ance or Use and Occupancy insurance, 
and so on, we would probably be in the 
newspapers today because none of the 
writers’ time would be taken up in at- 
tempting to educate advertising agents, 
thus saving his time for solicitation of 
business, and also we would be saved the 
not inconsiderable expense of an adver- 


some of the people from whom the cars 
are hired will themselves carry insurance 
which under the omnibus coverage clause 
will protect the lessee. 

On the other hand there is the ever- 
present possibility that the owner’s in- 
surance policies will not provide omni- 
bus coverage or that the owner will not 
carry insurance at all. This would leave 
the lessee without protection except un- 
der hired car insurance. Where public 
automobiles are concerned this would be 
his only protection in any event as pub- 
lic automobiles policies do not contain 
the omnibus coverage clause. In fact, 
even though the lessee were insured un- 
der the owner’s policies, hired car cov- 
erage would still be valuable for it would 
become excess coverage over and above 
that provided by the owner’s insurance. 

Coverage Provides Two Ways 

This hired car coverage may be pro- 
vided in two ways. The cars may be 
insured in the name of the lessee on 
the specified car basis in the same man- 
ner and at the same rates as if they 
were owned by the lessee. Oftentimes 
this basis is impracticable due either to 
the inability of the lessee to keep a ree- 
ord of the cars, or to frequent changes in 
the automobiles used. The automatic 
cost of hire basis is an alternative plan. 
Under it, it is unnecessary to specify 
each hired car in the policy. The cov- 
crage may be given at a certain rate per 
coc of the amount incurred for the hire 
of the automobiles. These rates v 
course, according to territory hes gh 
class of work engaged in by the lessee. 
If the automobiles are hired without 
chauffeurs, the wages of the assured’s 
er apa 
vance premium is ied on rs a we 
cost of hire for the oli Piggies 
rates shown j pd — clio 
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tae iat pine ‘ aa sera 
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The Courts And Agency Problems 


A Review of Latest Decisions Relative to Many Subjects 
Which Interest Insurance Offices 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The Red Book presents herewith to its readers digests of some of the 
most recent decisions which have been rendered by the courts upon ques- 
tions of interest to agents of fire insurance companies. Among the de- 
cisions reviewed are those on waiver or proofs of loss, cancellation, right 
to commissions, agency for mortgagees and authority for making insur- 
ance contracts for foreign insurance companies. 

John Simpson, who prepared these reviews, is a notable digester of 
decisions, and also is the author of “The Law Relating to Automobile 


Insurance.” 
publications. 


Action by Agent for Deferred Com- 
missions 


In an action by a local agent to re- 
cover a sum of $2,175 alleged to be due 
him as “deferred commissions” under his 
contract with the defendant insurance 
company, it appeared that in the various 
contracts between the company on the 
one part and the agent alone or with a 
partner, and with his successors on the 
other part, the agents agreed to assume 
charged-back commissions arising from 
policies lapsing, cancelled or otherwise 
on business written by their predeces- 
sors,—these “charged-back commissions” 
being commissions advanced the agent 
on premium notes and charged back to 
him when the notes became delinquent. 
These commissions are then called “de- 
ferred commissions,” and are again cred- 
ited to the agent when the notes are 
actually collected, less any expense in- 
curred in the collection. 

It was shown without contradiction 
that it was the insurance company’s cus- 
tom not only to require each new agent 
to assume all charged-back commissions 
due from his predecessors, as the com- 
pany had done in this case, but that the 
new agent as a consequence thereof re- 
ceived credit for these commissions when 
actually collected; and that pursuing this 
custom the deferred commissions, 
amounting to $644.55, were credited as 
due to the then agent. 

The plaintiff’s only attempt to combat 
this contention was to file his contract 
with his successor, to which the company 
was not a party, whereby it was agreed 
that all returned commissions that plain- 
tiff had paid the company were to be due 
him “when paid by the assured to the 
company and credited through the regu- 
lar channel.” 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
Halteman v. Fidelity Phoenix Fire In- 
surance Co. (Nov. 10, 1925), 211 Ky. 128, 
277 S. W. 300, said that the chancellor 
did not err in refusing to give the plain- 
tiff judgment for the $644.55 of deferred 
commissions, and in dismissing the peti- 
tion. It held that instead of showing a 
right on the plaintiff’s part to demand 
these deferred commissions from the 
company when collected, the plaintiff’s 
contract with his successor showed the 
reverse, that his right thereto was a 
right arising only between him and his 
successor, and became _ enforceable 
against his successor only after the notes 
were paid by the insured to the com- 
pany and not then until the commissions 
had been “cfedited through the regular 
channel,” which meant, of course, when 
credited to plaintiff’s successor under his 
contract with the company as its agent. 





Agent Held Not Liable for Fraudu- 
lent Adjustment of Loss 


In an action for damages for fraudulent 
breach of duty on the part of the de- 
fendant as agent of the plaintiff insur- 
ance company in adjusting and recom- 
mending payment of a loss, knowing that 
the company was not liable therefor, it 





Mr. Simpson contributes to a large number of important 


appeared that the plaintiff was a mu- 
tual insurance company and that the de- 
fendant was a member and policyholder 
who had also acted temporarily as ad- 
juster of occasional losses. It was 
claimed by the plaintiff that the insured 
had extinguished his insurable interest 
by conveying the property to a bank of 
which the defendant was president. 

There was no prohibition against in- 
cumbrance of the property. The insured, 
who had mortgaged the property to the 
bank, executed a warranty deed thereof 
for a consideration of $1.00. This deed 
was the sole evidence relied on by plain- 
tiff as proof of want of insurable inter- 
est. The Iowa Supreme Court held, 
Morton Farmers’ Mut. Ins. Ass’n v. Far- 
quhar (Dee. 15, 1925), 200 Lowa 1206, 
206 N. W. 123, that the burden was on 
the insurance company, not only to show 
that the insured had no insurable inter- 
est left in the property, but also to show 
that the defendant knew he had no such 
insurable interest. It was not sufficient 
to show that the insured executed the 
deed to a bank of which defendant was 
president. The plaintiff was in the same 
position as it would have been if the in- 
sured had sued it for his insurance. The 
undisputed oral evidence showed that the 
deed was given for security only and 
that the insured had a perfect cause of 
action against the plaintiff for his insur- 
ance. It was therefore held error to 
deny a directed verdict for the defend- 
ant. 





Liability of Agents on Policies of 
Companies Not Authorized to 
Do Business in State 
Insurance agents in- Oklahoma pro- 
cured for residents of that state fire poli- 
cies over a stock of goods in Texas from 
four foreign insurance companies which 
had never complied with the laws of Ok- 
lahoma authorizing them to do business 
therein. The goods were destroyed by 
fire and the insured sued the agents on 
the theory that the policies were un- 
lawful, and that the defendants, as agents 
of the companies, were individually lia- 
ble on the contracts of insurance under 
Oklahoma Comp. St. 1921, Sec. 6693, 
which is as follows: “Every agent or 
other person shall be personally liable 
on all contracts of insurance unlawfully 
made by or through him, directly or in- 
directly, for or on behalf of any insur- 
ance company not authorized to do busi- 
ness in this state.’ The defendants con- 
tended that the insurance laws apply only 
to cases where the property insured is 
within the state, and that, since the 
property insured was located in Texas, 
the defendants could not be liable for 
writing the insurance thereon. 
Oklahoma Comp. St. 1921, Sec. 6695, 
provides that: “It shall be unlawful for 
a company to make a contract of insur- 
ance upon or relative to any property 
or interests or lives in this state, or with 
any resident thereof, * * * except as 
authorized by the laws of this state.” 
The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds, 
Winston-Norris Co. vs. King (Sept. 14, 


1926), 249 Pac. 319, that this section 
is broad enough to cover cases where 
the property is within the state, regard- 
less of where the owner lives, and also 
to include contracts made with residents 
of the state regardless of where the 
property is located. 

Defendants also contended that if they 
were liable at all their liability was based 
on the contracts of insurance, and that, 
under these contracts, the plaintiffs could 
not maintain the action because it was 
not commenced within 12 months after 
the fire. This contention was sustained. 
Section 6693 provides that an agent shall 
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be personally liable “on all acts of in- 
surance,” unlawfully made by him. “The 
contract of insurance,” it is held, “though 
unlawfully made, is not void as to the 
insured, and all of its terms and pro- 
visions are in full force as far as he is 
concerned, ‘The personal liability of the 
agent is predicated upon the contract of 
insurance, and it was the duty of the 
plaintiffs to have commenced their ac- 
tion within the time agreed to by them 
in the contract of insurance.” 

The court quoted Rothschild v. Adler- 
Weinberger S. S. Co., 130 Fed. 860, dis- 
cussing a similar Pennsylvania statute, as 
follows: “The agreement for the limi- 
tation in this case, and the reasons upon 
which such agreements are founded, are 
quite as appropriate to an action against 
an agent as to a suit against a company, 
and it is not supposable that the Legis- 
lature designed that in this regard the 
assured should have, as against the for- 
mer, a policy more favorable to himself 
than that which he had been content to 
accept from the latter.” 

The Rotschild case held that the Penn- 
sylvania statute making the agent per- 
sonally liable on such insurance contracts 
applies only to.contracts of insurance or 
property in Pennsylvania. 

The Oklahoma court stated that Ala- 
bama has a law making the agent liable 
to the insured independently of the terms 
and provisions of the insurance contract 
where that was unlawfully written; and 
that the plaintiff's contention that the 
defendants’ liability was fixed by and 
based on the statute and not on the con- 
tracts of insurance would have been well 
taken if the Oklahoma statute had been 
similar to that of Alabama. (Noble v. 
Mitchell, 100 Ala. 519, 14 So. 581). Un- 
der the Alabama statute, it is the acting 


as agent in unlawfully executing a con- 
tract of insurance that constitutes the 
offense which is the foundation of the 
suit; in Oklahoma the statute makes the 


contract of insurance the basis of the 
suit. 





Necessity for Tender of Excess Pre- 
mium on Cancellation by Com- 
pany 

The Michigan standard fire policy 
clause as to cancellation provides: “No- 
tice of cancellation shall state that said 
excess premium (if not tendered) will be 
refunded on demand.” The Michigan 

Supreme Court holds, Molyneaux v. 

Royal Exchange Ass’n of London (July 

22, 1926), 209 N. W. 803, that a notice 

of cancellation by a special agent of the 

insurance company stating: “Return pre- 
mium held subject to order of” a third 
person did not comply with the statu- 

tory stipulation, and did not effect a 

cancellation. The notice must either 

tender the excess premium or promise to 
return it on demand. The notice given 

did neither, but in effect stated that the 

excess premium would not be paid un- 

less the third person named ordered it. 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds, 

Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. v. Mil- 

ler (Sept. 7, 1926), 248 Pac. 1112, that 

where the policy provides that “when this 
policy is canceled by this company by 
giving notice, it shall retain only the 
pro rata premium,” it is necessary to 
make an actual tender or return of the 
unearned portion of the premium calcu- 
lated upon a pro rata basis before the 
cancellation will become effective where 
the policy is canceled at the instance of 
the insurance company. This is in ac- 
cordance with prior decisions of the court 

(Taylor v. Insurance Co. of America, 25 

Okla. 92, 106 Pac. 354, St. Paul Fire & 

Marine Ins. Co. v. Peck, 40 Okla. 396, 

139 Pac. 117). 





Right of Agent for Insured to Pro- 
cure Cancellation 


In Filkins v. State Assurance, Ltd. 
(D. C. M. D. New York, October 23, 
1925) 8 F (2d) 389, the question was 
whether the insurance agent who wrote 
the policies over the insured’s plant was 
agent for the insured or the insurance 
company. It was held that neither in- 
structions given the agent by the in- 
sured about attaching a new clause to the 
existing policies nor written authority to 
secure a more favorable rate consti- 
tuted generally on the plant; that in each 
instance the employment was for a par- 
ticular end, and a general power to man- 
age and transact the insured’s insurance 
business, or vesting in him unqualified 
rights to procure insurance, was not 
thereby implied. 

Three policies had been written by de- 
fendant insurance company over in- 
sured’s plant. The premiums were paid 
by Warren, who was claimed by the as- 
sured to be a broker and general agent 
of the insurance company. The com- 
pany claimed he was general agent or 
broker for the insured. Warren ex- 
tended credit for the premiums to the 
insured and afterwards delivered a bill 
therefor, which insured did not pay. The 
plant was burned shortly after the poli- 
cies had been canceled by the insurance 
company on request of Warren, without 
five days’ notice to the insured as re- 
quired by the policy. No request was 
made by the insured for their cancel- 
lation, unless the act of its agent War- 
ren in requesting cancellation was a com- 
pliance with the contract. 
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Warren's agency for the defendant in- 
surance company ceased in 1921, when 
he sold the agency to one Foley. The 
policies were delivered by insured to 
Warren in March, 1923, to have addi- 
tional insurance provided by additional 
clauses to the policies. They remained 
in his custody until August 31, 1923, 
when he sent them to Foley with in- 
structions to cancel them. It was held 
that the retention of the policies by 
Warren, with the insured’s knowledge, 
to protect himself, did not give him the 
right to request cancellation, in view of 
the restricted scope of his agency, nor 
upon the insurance company to cancel 
without giving the insured notice. 

Since Warren was vested only with 
specific authority to procure msurance 
on the plant, to increase two of the pol- 
icies and specifically procure an addi 
tional policy of $5,000, the insurance 
company was held to have no right to as 
sume, from the surrender of the poli- 
cies, that the scope of Warren's agency 
included the right of cancellation. 

The $5,000 policy rep not actually 
been delivered to the insured, but, “since 
Warren had paid the premium and ex- 
tended customary credit to the insured, 
a custom of which defendant, no doubt, 
was aware,” its non delivery to the in- 
sured was held not to bar the right to 
recover under it, on the ground that it 
was constructively delivered to the in- 
sured. 


Policy Held Not Invalid Because 
Insurance Company's Agent 
Also Agent for Mortgagee 
Payee 

A fire insurance contract is not in- 
validated as to the insured owner by the 
fact that the agent through whom the 
policy was procured was also, without 
the company’s knowledge, acting as 
agent for the mortgagee of the property 
insured, to whom the policy is payable 
as his interest may appear. There is 

no such conflict of interests in such a 

dual capacity of the agent representing 

the insurer and the mortgagee as to de- 
feat the policy or require ratification of 
the acts of the agent. Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. v. McCree (Oct. 

10, 1925) 213 Ala. 534, 105 So. 901. 

The court cited Fiske v. Regal Ex- 

change Ins. Co., 100 Mo. App. 545, an 

action by a mortgagee to whom a loss 
by fire under the terms of the policy 
was to be paid. The firm which acted 
as the insurance company’s agent in in- 
suring the property were at the time 
agents of the mortgagee, but there was 
not evidence that the company at the 
time knew they were acting in a double 
capacity, The company relied on the 
fact that the agents, at the time the pol- 
icy was issued, were acting for both the 
insurance company and the insured with- 
out its knowledge, which it claimed ren- 
dered the policy invalid. The court said 
that this is no doubt the law; but it 
did not appear that the agents were the 
agents of the insured, the owner of the 
property, at the time the policy was 
written, therefore the policy was not 
void as to him by reason of the fact 
that they were such agents for both the 
mortgagee and the insurance company. 


Bank Cashier Agent for Insurance 
Company and Mortgagee Bank 
The North Dakota Supreme Court 
holds, Michelson vy. North American 
Nat. Ins. Co. (Nov. 13, 1925) 206 N. W 
225, that where a bank cashier is also 
the agent of an insurance company, and 
where, acting as such agent, he tr ansmits 
to the company an application for insur- 
ance upon certain buildings, requesting 
the insertion of a loss payable clause in 
favor of the bank, a mortgagee of the 
buildings, he thereby transmits an ap- 
plication for a policy of insurance other 
than for himself, and is agent for the 
insurance company “to all intents and 


purposes,” by virtue of N. 
Laws 1913, § 4959. That section pro- 
vides that—‘*Whoever transmits an ap- 
plication for a policy of insurance other 
than for himself, to or from any such 
corporation * * * or in any manner 
alds or assists * * * shall be held to 
be an agent of such corporation to all 
intents and purposes.” 

And where such agent knew that the 
insured’s interest in the real property 
was that of a lessee, and that the build- 
ings were personalty, such knowledge 
was chargeable to the insurance com- 
pany. When, therefore, it issued the 
policy, it was held to have waived the 
stipulation therein that it should be void 
if the insured did not own the land in 
fee simple. 


Local Agents’ Authority to Make 
Insurance Contracts Under Mis- 
sourt Statute 

In an action on an oral contract of 
fire insurance made in Missouri, the de- 
fendant, a foreign insurance company, 
claimed that its local agent, with whom 
the oral contract was made, had no au- 
thority to enter into such a contract. The 
evidence showed that he was duly li- 
censed as the company’s agent at Wheel- 
ing by the superintendent of insurance 
in pursuance of instructions of the com- 
pany. The agent testified that he had 
no authority to write policies of insur- 
ance, but merely took applications and 
forwarded them to the company, which, 
if it wished to issue the policy, would 
forward it to the agent, who would de- 
liver it and collect the premiums. There 
was no evidence that he ever counter- 
signed any policies. The company 
claimed that he was merely a soliciting 
agent and not a recording agent, and 
that it was only the latter kind who had 
authority to write contracts of insur- 
ance, 

The Kansas City Court of Appeals 
holds, Murphy v. Great American Ins. 
Co, (June 14, 1926) 285 S. W. 772, that 
since, under Missouri Rev. St. 1919, § 
6315, foreign insurance companies can 
make contracts of insurance “upon prop- 
erty or interests therein in this state 
only by lawfully constituted and licensed 
resident agents, who shall countersign 
all policies so issued,” the company was 
estopped to deny that its local agent was 
such an agent as described in the stat- 
ute; otherwise it would be making con- 
tracts in the state in violation of law. 
“Therefore we must assume that Buster 
was a duly licensed resident agent of 
the defendant, who had authority to 
countersign policies, and, if he was such 
an agent, there is no question but that 
he had power to make oral contracts of 
insurance. We do not mean to say that 
a foreign fire insurance company may 
not have agents in this state who have 
authority merely to solicit applications 
for insurance, but such agents must con- 
duct their business in a different man- 
ner than the way in which Buster car- 
ried on defendant's business.” (Citations 
omitted.) 

It was held that the existence of the 
five elements necessary to constitute an 
oral contract of insurance, subject-mat- 
ter, risk insured against, amount, dura- 
tion of the risk, and premium, was es- 
tablished by the evidence. Such a con- 
tract is binding although the premium 
is not to be paid at the time of its con- 
summation if credit is given. 

Testimony by the insured that the in- 
surance was to be in the defendant com- 
pany was held sufficient proof of desig- 
nation of the company in which the in- 
surance should be made, in the absence 
of evidence that the agent represented 
any other company. 

The agreement was that the plaintiff 
was to be insured from a certain date 
and that the insurance should remain in 
effect until the application was rejected 
and the company had notified plaintiff 
thereof, and not that plaintiff was merely 
to be insured until after the company 


Dak. Corp. 


approved and accepted the application. 
It was held that this agreement was 
sufficient to base a claim of oral insur- 
ance. Judgment for plaintiff was af- 
firmed. 


Waiver by Company of Policy Pro- 
vision for Signature by Local 
Algent 

Where an insurance company issued 

and delivered a policy and accepted a 

premium note, showimg tat its cousia- 

eration was the identical policy, the 
company was held to have waived the 
policy provision that it should be valid 
only when signed by the local agent, 
and there was no failure of considera- 

tion for the note. Aetna Ins. Co. v. 

Spillers (Ga. App. Sep. 23, 1926) 134 S. 

E. 791, 

Agent Cannot Waive re P roof of Loss 
After Expiration of Time 
Therefor 

The Michigan Supreme Court holds, 
Gambino vy. Hawg Ins. Co. of New 
York (June 7, 1926) 209 N. W. 119, that 
a statement by the local agent of the in- 
surance company to insured’s attorney 
five months after the time for filing proof 
of loss had expired that the policy had 
been canceled could not be claimed by 
the insured as a waiver of the require- 
ment, A statement of one employed by 
the local agent to solicit insurance would 
not constitute such a waiver, the maker 
not having power to waive substantial 
rights of the company guaranteed by the 
terms of the policy, such as the require- 
ment of proof of loss. 


Waiver by Local Agent of Proof of 
Loss 


In an action on a fire policy, defended 
on the ground of failure to furnish proof 
of loss within the time stipulated by the 
policy, the plaintiff alleged waiver by 
the company’s agent. The policy con- 
tained the provision: “This policy is 
valid only when signed by James H. 
Morris & Co. Agents, at Metropolis, I- 
linois,” and the policy was so signed. It 
was held that the jury were warranted 
in finding that Morris was the com- 
pany’s agent and had authority to waive 
proof of loss. 

“An agent clothed with power to so- 
licit insurance, receive and forward ap- 
plications, receive and deliver the poli- 
cies and collect premiums has power to 
waive a condition of the policy, even 
though his agency be confined to the 
a in which he operates.” Davis 
. Home Insurance Co., 233 Ill. App. 506. 


Knowledge of Agent of Sale of 





Building Containing Insured 
Property Held Notice of Com- 
pany 


A fire policy on a stock of merchan- 
dise, store fixtures and store was 
breached by the sale of the building 
without the insurance company’s con- 
sent, rendering the whole policy void. 
The company’s agent, with knowledge of 
the sale, consented to an assignment of 
the policy in so far as it covered the 
stock of merchandise. The North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court holds, Mortt v. Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, 133 S. E. 337, 
that the agent’s knowledge was imputed 
to the company, not upon the principle 
of waiver, for under the terms of the 
policy the agent had no power to waive 
the forfeiture resulting from the change 
in title of the store building, but upon 
the principle of estoppel, precluding the 
company from denying liability on the 
portion of the policy assigned. 
Knowledge of Managers of Fire De- 

partment of Local Agent of 
Chattel Mortgagee Held Notice 
of Company 


In an action on a fire policy over ma- 


chinery and office furniture and fixtures 
the defense was breach of the warranty 
against incumbrance by chattel mort- 
gage, the policy containing a stipulation 
that its provisions should not be waived 
unless by waiver written on or attached 
to the policy. There was evidence that 
the manager and assistant manager of 
the fire department in the local agency 
of James A. Ross, the duly authorized 
agent in New Orleans of the defendant, 
the Union Insurance Co. of Canton, Ltd., 
which issued the policy, knew of the ex- 
istence of a chattel mortgage over the 
insured property before the ees was 
issued, and that the assistant manager, 
who countersigned the policy, as the 
agent of James A. Koss, promised the 
insured to place the insurance with the 
defendant insurance company notwith- 
standing the existence of the chattel 
mortgage. 

The Louisiana Supreme Court holds, 
Gitz Sash Factory v. Union Ins. Soc. of 
Canton, Ltd. (Jan. 4, 19260) 107 So. 232, 
that as the James A. Ross agency is 
sued the policy, the notice to the man- 
ager and assistant manager of its fire 
department of the existence of the chat- 
tel mortgage must be considered in law 
as knowledge to that effect on the part 
of the James A. Ross agency, and knowl- 
edge, therefore, on the part of the de- 
fendant insurance company as to the in- 
cumbrance existing on the insured prop- 
erty prior to the issue of the policy. The 
court also said: 

“The weight of authority is also to the 
effect that an insurance company, as a 
corporation, being able to act only 
through officers and agents, their acts 
within the scope, or apparent scope, of 
their powers, are binding on it, that it 
may be estopped by their conduct and 
declarations, and such estoppel may be 
proved by parol, notwithstanding the re- 
quirement that a waiver shall be evi- 
denced in writing. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court of this state are in line 
with the jurisprudence of a majority of 
the states of the Union as to the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of waiver by the 
conduct and declarations of insurance 
companies, and as to the proof of es- 
toppel by parol, notwithst inding the pro- 
visions contained in the policy requiring 
written evidence as to waiver. 

It was therefore held that the plea of 
estoppel should have been maintained 
and judgment rendered for plaintiff. 


Mortgagee Clause in Fire Policy 
Construed As a Condition and 
Not As Covenant to Pay Pre- 

mium on Which Agent Could Sue 

Mortgage clauses in fire policies over 
a refining property provided that, if the 
mortgagor} failed to pay the premiums, 
the mortgagee should pay them. In an 
action by the insurance agent for sev- 
eral companies, who had obtained the 
policies following negotiations with the 
manager of the refining company, against 
the mortgagee to recover unpaid premi- 
ums, the Wyoming Supreme Court 
holds, Farnsworth v. Riverton Wyoming 
Refining Co., 249 Pac. 555, that the mort- 
gagee clause amounted to a_ condition 
and did not describe or create a cove- 
nant on which the agent could main- 
tain suit. 

The court adopted the rule stated i in 
Covkendall v. Blackmer, 161 App. Div. 1], 
116 N. Y. S. 631 and Home Ins. Co. v. 
Union Trust Co., 40 R. 1. 367, 100 Atl. 
rg in preference to “he laid down in 

Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. v. Up- 
se 2 N. Dak. 229, 50 N. W. 702, and 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. ¥. 

Thomas, 59 Kan. 470, 53 Pac. 472, in 


which it was held that the mortgage 
— attached to the policy amounte ‘d to 

a promise of the mortgagee to pay ihe 
insurance premiunts in case of a failure 
of the mortgagor to pay it. 
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INCE the incorporation of the ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 

in 1819, the scope of its operations has grown from the writing of 

simple fire insurance to the complete and comprehensive covering of 

every kind of property hazard. Hurricanes in Florida. . . hail in 


“More Than a Century of Service” 
Illinois . . . fires in every town from Maine to Oregon. . . wherever 
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property has been destroyed, ETNA has borne its share of the loss. 
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The Insurance Information Bu- 
reau. is maintained by the 
AETNA INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, THE WORLD FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, and THE CENTURY IN- 
DEMNITY COMPANY to provide 
information on all insurance prob- 
lems. Its primary purpose is to 
serve the agents of its organized 
companies; but its scope includes 
any seeker after information, and 
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Insuring Stage And Film Stars 


Story of Arthur W. Stebbins and Some of His Experiences In Covering 


Sports have been the stepping stone 
on which more than one person has 
climbed to a successful career as an in- 
surance producer. Vincent Richards, 
tennis star, Francis A. Ouimet, former 
golf champion, and many others have 
made their sporting contacts the basis 
for future valuable connections in the 
insurance business. So also with Arthur 
W. Stebbins, insurance broker in New 
York City, who insures hundreds of ce- 
lebrities in the moving picture, theatri- 
cal and sporting worlds. About cight 
een years ago Mr. Stebbins, who had 
made a name for himself as an ama 
teur boxer in many New York sporting 
clubs, was undecided whether he should 
remain in insurance or devote his ca- 
reer to boxing. He had a wide circle 
of friends in the sporting and theatrical 
worlds so he abandoned boxing for in- 
surance and today writes the insurance 
for such screen stars as “Buster”: Kea- 
ton, Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Norma and Con- 
stance Talmadge, Gloria Swanson, Doug- 
las MacLean and scores of others equal- 
ly well known. 

Twenty years ago the theatrical field 
was not looked upon as a highly desir- 
able field for insurance agents to culti- 
vate. The moral hazard of insuring the 
lives, jewelry, homes and other posses 
sions of actors and actresses was con- 
sidered a bit too great to induce many 
brokers or agents to devote their entire 
time to personalities of the stage and 
silver screen. Today that attitude has 
altered entirely. Insurance companies 
of all kinds see the tremendous insur 
able values tied up in the theatrical pro 
fession in its many branches. The ex 
cessive moral hazard has been eliminated 
largely. 

Some of His Clients 


Mr. Stebbins, about whom this sketch 
is being written, has insured or helped 
insure some of the leading movie mag- 
nates, including Joseph M. Schenck, who 
is carrying $4,250,000. He has insured 
Jesse Lasky, another prominent producer 
for $2,000,000. Together with his Pa- 
cific Coast associates, the Behrendt- 
Levy Co. of Los Angeles, Mr. Stebbins 
has placed $2,000,000 on John Barrymore, 
$1,250,000 each on the lives of Buster 
Keaton and Norma Talmadge, and $1,- 
000,000 on the lives of Charles Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Constance Talmadge, 
Gloria Swanson and Mary _ Pickford. 
Jackie Coogan, the juvenile star, he has 
also insured. These figures represent 
only the mae insurance carried and do 
not include large additional amounts on 
homes, jewelry and automobiles. 


Other prominent persons numbered 
among Mr. Stebbins’ clients include 
“Rube” Goldberg, the famous cartoonist, 


Benny Leonard, undefeated lightweight 
champion of the world; Louis Mann, 
Owen Moore, Harold Lloyd, Walter 
Wanger, Justine Johnstone, former “Fol- 
lies” star, and now wife of Walter 
Wanger; Max Malini, regarded by many 
as the leading magician on the stage 
today; Harry Langdon, Eugene J. Zukor, 
son of Adolph Zukor, and Nicholas M. 
Schenck, vice-president of Loew’s; Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Productions. 

Mr. Stebbins had intelligent foresight 
and the vision of future developments 
more than a decade ago when he de- 
cided there were tremendous opportuni- 
ties for service and profit by specializing 
in the lines he has. He gained several 
years of valuable experience as an offi- 
cer of the insurance brokerage concern 
of Reuben Samuels, Inc., before he 
launched out independently two years 
ago this last February. 


Figures are usually prosy, dry and un- 
interesting but occasionally they are 
necessary to illustrate rapid develop- 
ment, and Mr. Stebbins’ production fig- 


ures conclusively prove the far-reaching 
possibilities of the insurance end of the 
In his first year as 
year ending 
Stebbins wrote 


theatrical business. 
an independent broker, the 
December 31, 1924, Mr. 














ARTHUR W. STEBBINS 


$3,000,000 life insurance and $278,000 in 
premiums on various fire and casualty 
lines. Last year he wrote $4,000,000 life 
insurance and $325,000 in premiums on 
other lines, and this year he expects to 
write $8,000,000 life insurance and to col- 
lect. about $400,000 in premiums. other 
than life. These figures are ample eVvi- 
dence that the stage is becoming one 
of the most important clients of insur- 
ance. Of course all this is not motion 
picture and theatrical business. 

Who is this Mr. Stebbins, now one 
of the few insurance brokers that con- 
trol the big lines placed by the theat- 
rical companies and their stars? At 
present he occupies sumptuous offices on 
the eleventh floor of Loew’s State Build- 
ing facing on Times Square in New York 
City, the heart of the theatrical dis- 
trict in this country, and is president of 
Arthur W. Stebbins & Co. On the walls 
of his outer office where one waits to in- 
terview Mr. Stebbins are scores of pho- 
tographs of screen, stage, boxing and 
other sporting celebrities, presented to 
Mr. Stebbins in token of their friendship 
for their insurance advisor. 

Got a Job When Thirteen 

Twenty-three years ago Mr. Stebbins, 
then thirteen years of age, was forced 
to leave public school in New York City 
through the sudden death of his father and 
find a job. He got one as an office 
boy with the publishing house of Bon- 
nell, Silver & Bowers, with a salary of 
$4 a week. A year later he took a sim- 
ilar position with the insurance agency 
of Gold & Lockwood in the Bible House 
Building, with an advance in salary of 
$1 a week. Working directly under Les- 
ter Lockwood, young Stebbins worked 
up to be an endorsement clerk and then 
policy writer. He gained further expe- 
rience in the inicuadinnas and loss de- 
partments under Lester Lockwood. 

Mr. Stebbins’ next job was with Josh 
Epstein & Co., ir%urance brokers, as an 


assistant placer at $14 a week. It was 
at this time that he developed the in- 
terest in boxing which gained him local 
fame and wide acquaintanceship in the 
sporting world. He used to box as an 
amateur on Saturday nights at various 
clubs and made such favorable impres- 
sions that for a time he seriously con- 
templated going into the professional 
fighting game. But the possibilities of 
future development in insurance loomed 
larger than those in the squared ring, 
so he gave up boxing entirely and turned 
seriously to insurance. He was then only 
about eighteen years of age and his next 
step was to join Reuben Samuels, Inc., 
as a placer. 
Started to Specialize 

Showing more than ordinary ability 
Stebbins went ahead rapidly until he was 
promoted to man: ger of the office and 
received an interest in the firm. It was 
at this time, in his early twenties, that 
he started actively to specialize on the- 
atrical and motion picture stars. With 
ability, a pleasing personality and a good 
appearance he was successful in his am- 
bition, won the confidences of many cli- 
ents and was rewarded by being elected 
vice-president and treasurer of the com- 
pany. It was not until February, 1924, 
that Mr. Stebbins severed these connec- 
tions to form his own company. On 
October 24 of this year Mr. Stebbins 
passed his thirty-sixth birthday. 

Benny Leonard’s Insurance 

Boxing not only made friends for Mr. 
Stebbins but secured for him some good 
business accounts. When “Benny” 
Leonard was actively defending his title 
as lightweight champion of the world, 
“Artie,” as he is familiarly called in pro 
fessional circles, insured him against ac- 
cidents for $244,000. Leonard was not 
hard to persuade for he had just es- 
caped serious injury, in an automobile ac- 
cident. The premium on_ this policy 
amounted to $24,000, and the policy pro- 
vided for the payment of $25,000 in case 
of serious injury to either wrist, $25,000 
in case of a broken collarbone, and $10,- 
000 in the event that Leonard sustained 
a broken nose or jaw. Other clauses 
mentioned the amounts due on injuries 
to his ribs and other parts of the body. 
No wonder the champion never entered 
the ring without a world of confidence. 

Many persons wonder whether theatri- 
cal stars do not regain more than the 
premiums they pay for insurance by 
virtue of the publicity they often secure 
when large or freak insurance covers are 
placed. Freak policies are few and far 
between, Mr. Stebbins told The Eastern 
Underwriter. When they do occur, it is 
not illogical that legitimate publicity be 
gained thereby. In the vast majority 
of instances, insurance policies bought 
by theatrical people are no different than 
those purchased by the ordinary as- 
sured except that they are frequently for 
larger amounts. 

A Rain Insurance Story 

Mr. Stebbins went to the Pacific Coast 
from New York late last month and 
when he got there one of his first jobs 
was to secure rain insurance for Douglas 
MacLean’s latest picture, “Let It Rain,” 
which is soon to be filmed. This pic- 
ture is to be taken during the rainy sea- 
son on the coast when there may be only 
one or two clear days a week. However, 
several scenes that must be _ photo- 
graphed outdoors call for clear weather, 
and to insure against expenses that 
would be sustained by having the mo- 
tion picture stars and other employes 
idle on stormy days Mr. Stebbins placed 
this rain insurance. On account of the 
likelihood of bad weather the rate quoted 
was very high. 


Leading Lights of Theatre and World of Movies 


Another instance of what may prop- 
erly be called freak insurance was that 
placed with London Lloyd’s several years 
ago on the eyes of the motion picture 
comedian, Ben Turpin. ‘Turpin owes his 
fortune to the fact that his eyes are so 
crossed that those who see him cannot 
help being amused. He would lose his 
“punch” were his eyes to return to their 
normal positions and to be prepared for 
this contingency Stebbins, together with 
the Behrendt-Levy Co. of Los Angeles, 
insured Turpin’s eyes against going 
straight. As yet Lloyd’s has not had to 
pay the claim. 

The Vitaphone 

One of the latest large contracts 
placed by Mr. Stebbins covers the en- 
ure Vitaphone output of the Vitaphone 
Co, and the Warner Brothers Picture 
Co. against all risks wherever the prop- 
erty may be in the United States: This 
insurance is against fire, theft, lightning, 
tornado, flood and all the other hazards, 
except breakage, to which the films and 
Vitaphone discs may be subjected. The 
insurance was placed in this country, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stebbins. Warner 
Brothers now have five large theatres 
in American cities where they are dis- 
playing the Vitaphone. 

The Vitaphone has caught the popular 
favor and is enjoying wide popularity, 
and Warner Brothers plan to send these 
films and music reproducing dises to out- 
side theatres all over the country. 

The Vitaphone disc is similar to that 
of an ordinary phonograph record, only 
larger. It will play for twenty minutes, 
the same length of time required to dis. 
play one recl, 1,000 fect, of film on the 
screen of a theatre. The record and 
accompanying film are so synchronized 
that the movements and words of those 
appearing on the screen are timed per- 
fectly. As the whole arrangement. is 
something new in the amusement world 
its value is great. To Mr. Stebbins was 
given the responsibility of seeing that 
these films and phonographic dises are 
protected against every insurable hazard 
known. As the Vitaphone is still very 
much in its infancy the insurable values 
should be much larger when the ma- 
chine reaches the height of its popular- 
ity one, two or three years hence. 


Gloria Swanson Policy 


Another recent policy of magnitude 
and wide breadth placed by Mr. 
Stebbins is one covering Gloria Swan- 
son for $1,000,000. This policy, placed 
with Lloyd’s in London, insures the mag- 
netic moving picture star against a 
scarred face, dismemberment, permanent 
disability or death. 

The eagerness with which the insur- 
ance companies accept large fire, life and 
casualty lines on movie stars and on the 
property of producing companies is the 
best contradiction of the widespread be- 
lief that the business is extra hazard- 
ous. Formerly it was, says Mr. Steb- 
bins. In its formative period, the mo- 
tion picture business inherited many 
evils of the old-time legitimate stage. 
Buildings were not care fully constructed; 
films were often exposed to dangerous 
fire hazards, and many screen stars led 
such lives as would hardly recommend 
them as good insurance risks for any 
line. 

Today, this condition has almost 
ceased to exist. Only for jewelry insur- 
ance do the companies charge extra rates 
for persons in the theatrical professions, 
irrespective of their personal habits. The 
companies are perfectly justified in this, 
Mr. Stebbins told The Eastern Under- 
writer. With salaries running into hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars annually 
for many leading screen artists, they 
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Constructive Sales Promotion 


As An Aid to Better Agency Business 


Every insurance agent is primarily in- 
terested in developing his agency to the 
maximum of its selling power. This is 
true whether it be a one man agency or 
one with a personnel of fifty. Each 
agency has to solve its own methods of 
selling but there are certain primary 
phases that can be worked out in any 
agency, the efforts being limited only as 
to the size of the organization. 

Based on the personnel of the organi- 
zation and the number of producers in 
the office, a plan of action can be devel- 
oped that will keep every producer con- 
stantly “on his toes.” 

The first development after office or- 
ganization should be the prospect lists. 
Starting with the present list of policy- 
holders it should be classified and re- 
classified to make every old policyholder 
a prospect for one or several other forms 
of insurance which are not already car- 
ried. These are your most valuable leads 
as you are starting with satisfied custo- 
mers. 

As an example, Mr. James Cook is now 
entered as the holder of a $10,000 fire 
insurance policy on his dwelling. He im- 
mediately becomes available as a pros- 
pect for windstorm, household furnishing 
and rent insurance. Investigation or per- 
sonal knowledge may prove him to be a 
possibility for automobile, tourist bag- 
gage and other special forms of insur- 
ance. He should be classified under each 
heading until sold. 

The next step is to build up a new 
prospect list and classify it as far as 
possible. Various methods can be em- 
ployed for this purpose such as direc- 
tories, questionnaires, contests and per- 
sonal canvass. 

Having prepared two master lists and 
segregated them according to possibili- 
ties, it should be cons¢antly born in mind 
by each member of the organization that 
new leads should be continually added 
and “dead-wood” removed. Prospect 
lists kept “alive” avoid waste in time, 
money and effort as well as disappoint- 
ing results. 

The next question is how to make: use 
of the lists after you get them. The 
ways are numerous and will require se- 
lection according to the limitations of 
your agency and the sales mediums at 
your command. 


General insurance information sent out 
at regular intervals to the entire list, 
will keep your prospects aware of you 
and your business. Specially prepared 
letters accompanied by folders which 
your companies will provide, should go 
to your selected lists at the most oppor- 
tune time. This may be a _ particular 
season or after some calamity such as 
a destructive windstorm. 


More intensive cultivation should be 
planned for each specific kind of insur- 
ance at the time when the need for that 
particular insurance is most apparent. 
For example, Will Green, a local agent, 
knows that just before school closes in 
June, a majority of the people he has on 
his Tourist Baggage list are seriously 
planning their summer vacations. So in 
the latter part of May he prepares a 
Tourist Baggage advertisement in the 
newspaper and for the next two weeks 
mails out daily to his prospects as many 
letters as he can personally follow up the 
next day. This he continues until his list 
has been combed and he has on his re- 
port either a policy written or the reason 
why it was not written. 

Another convenient time to develop 
new business is at the expiration of a 
policy. When soliciting the renewal, 
check up through your other lists to see 
just what kinds of insurance you have 
available for this old customer. A_ per- 
sonal call with the renewing policy will 
open the way for the presentation of new 
suggestions. Constant advertising, both 
of a general and special nature, plus de- 
termined follow-up, is bound to gain re- 
sults. 

3ut this whole plan of selling to be 
successful must first be based on the 
premise that the agent “knows his stuff” 
and in his follow up can give complete, 
specific information on the insurance in- 
volved, thus convincing his customer that 
should the business be given him, it 
would be handled intelligently and ef- 
ficiently. 

Back of the agent’s ability to sell and 
serve, lies a major factor which will con- 
tribute toward his success. It is the 
willingness and ability of his companies 
wholeheartedly to co-operate with him in 
creating and maintaining satisfied policy- 
holders. 

















Thousands of Home agents know that Home Office and field force co-operation backed by the solid 
wall of financial responsibility are particularly valuable in the sales promotion work of their agencies. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century The Home has cooperated with its agents in the successful 
development of their business. 


‘THE HOME comeany NEW YOR 


CHARLES L. TYNER, President 
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purchase large quantitics of jewelry 
which they wear irequently, often on 
the “lots” as part of their professional 
make-up. ‘They are inclined to get care- 
less with this valuable jewelry, leaving 
diamonds and strings of pearls lying 
loose in dressing rooms occasionally, for- 
ge tful of the possible presence of thieves 
in their haste to change costumes or go 
somewheres else. This very properly 
constitutes an extra hazard, Mr. Stcb- 
bins believes, and the companies accept- 
ing jewelry risks are entitled to extra 
compensation. 

Stage and Movie Stars Held in Highest 

Esteem 

It was not many years ago that life 
insurance companies viewed screen and 
stage stars with evident disfavor. When 
they did insure them they rated them up 
five or more years, on the theory that 
the rapid lives they led would ultimately 
hasten their deaths. Mr. Stebbins and 
other brokers and agents have fought 
successfully to overcome this prejudice 
until now at least 90% of the life com- 
panies acce pt the theatrical risks at reg- 
ular rates. The motion picture business 
today is too immense and has too much 
capital mvolved to permit $1,000,000 stars 
to dissipate to excess. A screen star 
cannot appear at his or her best before 
the camera after nights of dissipation 
any more than can the ordinary busi- 
ness man or woman. The public is quick 
to judge whether a well advertised star 
is acting up to par and soon refuses to 
view the pictures of those whose work 
is evidently inferior and hampered by the 
ravages of high living. Life insurance 
companies would scarcely issue one and 
two millions of dollars on screen stars 
were they fearful of their habits of 
living. 

In the boxing game the situation is 
slightly different Mr. Stebbins says. 
While professional boxers are usually 
clean living and above the average in 
strength and health (they couldn’t stand 
the rigors of fighting if they weren't), 
nevertheless the possible danger of be- 
ing killed in the ring is present. On 
this account life insurance companies 
usually rate-up professional fighters for 
this very reason. During the last few 
years, a few fighters have met death di- 
rectly as the result of being knocked 
out in a fight. This hazard does not 
apply so much to the champions and bet- 
ter class boxers as they are trained to 
avoid blows that might lead to fatal in- 
juries. 

From the fire insurance standpoint the 
insuring of homes of motion picture act- 
ors and actresses is a profitable busi- 
ness. Most of these homes in Holly- 
wood and elsewhere are erected at great 
cost and must be insured for large val- 


ues. The large majority are built of, 


fire resistive material and represent de- 
sirable insurance risks. 

For an insurance broker or agent to 
succeed in building up a large theatrical 
clientele he must gain the absolute con- 
fidence of his assureds. 

Mr. Stebbins’ clients often leave to 
him the absolute responsibility of taking 
care of their insurance needs. As they 
have plenty of money they don’t quib- 
ble over premium costs, but. want full 
protection. It is up to Mr. Stebbins to 
have already provided protection when 
claims occur. Oftentimes a client of Mr. 
Stebbins will suggest to him a certain 
form or amount of insurance. He may 
not agree with his assured’s judgment 
but won’t precipitate an argument by 
openly saying so. Instead he goes ahead 
and orders the forms and amounts of 
insurance which he judges most adequate 
for the needs of his clients and deliv- 
ers the policies molded according to his 
own cogs He contends that if he 
didn’t know. more about the insurance 
requirements of his clients than they did 
themselves he would be merely a para- 
site and not a genuine insurance ad- 
visor. 

Along this line he cited a couple of 
instances where his judgment was 
matched successfully against those of a 
couple of well-known motion picture per- 
sonalities. In one case the sister of one 
of the leading producers on the West 
Coast sent in her automobile policies to 


Mr. Stebbins for renewal, asking that 


the same amounts be continued. He no- 
ticed that her liability policy was writ- 
ten for $5,000 and $10,000 limits. In his 
opinion this was not insurance. In case 


of an accident if she were at fault a 
jury, knowing the wealth of her family, 
would certainly give a verdict for more 
than $5,000, and if she were not guilty 
of negligence, she wouldn’t need any in- 
surance. 

So Mr. Stebbins rewrote the policy 
with $25,000 indemnity the limit for one 
person and $50,000 for more than one 
for an accident. Before the policies had 
been delivered to the assured her car 
ran down and seriously injured a person 
in a town near New York, and the case 
was settled out of court for $15,000 on 
an original claim for $25,000. Had her 
policies been renewed at her own fig- 
ures she would have been out $10,000 
from her own pocket. 

A Story Which Points a Moral 

At another time a wealthy client of 
Mr. Stebbins, not in the motion picture 
business, wanted to take out a $10,000- 
$20,000 automobile liability policy and a 
$1,000 property damage policy in con- 
nection with the other insurances on his 
Pierce Arrow car. Mr. Stebbins again 


disagreed and had the policies written 


for $50,000-$300,000 for liability and 
$5,000 for property damage. The poli- 
cies were delivered as such. Immedi- 
ately the client telephoned Mr. Stebbins, 
ordering him to cancel those policies and 
rewrite them for the amounts he speci- 
fied. Mr. Stebbins said he would com- 
ply with this demand as soon as he had 
received written instructions from the 
assured. The latter happened to be ex- 
tremely busy with various matters for a 
week and allowed the policies to remain 
untouched 

After eight days had passed the as- 
sured suddenly remembered his little 
disagreement with Mr. Stebbins and dic- 
tated a letter of cancellation. Before 
his secretary had time to post the let- 
ter a report came to him that his car, 
in which his wife was riding, had run 
down and seriously injured a man. This 
was the first accident this chauffeur had 
had during his service with his emplover. 
Quite obviously the letter of cancella- 
tion was not posted, and a judgment for 
$36,000 against the car owner was set- 
tled by the liability insurance company. 
Since that day Mr. Stebbins has had no 
more arguments over insurance limits 
with this client. 


A Cash System For Fire Premiums 


By W. H. BELL, Dobie & Bell, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


\bout twenty years ago fire insurance 
agents in Norfolk, realizing the deplor- 
able conditions then existing as to pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, called a 
meeting to plan a cure. Oldtimers tell 
us it was nothing unusual at that time 
for premiums to remain unpaid for six 
months or even more. 


As a result of that meeting, “The As- 


It is further provided that each mem- 
ber agent must furnish the secretary a 
list of delinquents, not later than 9 
o’clock a. m. of the third business day, 
and take up unpaid policies for cancel- 
lation. The secretary then bulletins each 
member, giving the names of policyhold- 
ers who have not paid their premiums, 
and it is a violation of the rules for any 
member to write insurance for such as- 


CASH PAYMENT CLAUSE 


“This policy, certificate or renewal receipt shall become void on the 20th day of the month following date of its 


issue, unless the consideration or premium named herein shall have been actually paid to the authorized agent of this 
Company, on or before the said 20th day (except that if the said 20th day is Saturday, Sunday or a Legal Holiday, the 


premium gr consideration must be paid on the following business day, and this notice is hereby mutually accepted as suf- 
ficient to comply with the cancellation notice required by the printed conditions of this policy.” 


Attached to and made a part of Policy No, 


sociation of Fire Underwriters of Nor- 
folk City, Inc.” was formed, and the 
principal rule adopted was the “20th of 
the month payment” rule. To the pres- 
ent day that has survived without fun- 
damental change, a rather convincing 
proof of its soundness and practicability. 

Almost immediately after this collec- 
tion rule was put into effect the situation 
began to improve, and for more than a 
decade now, so well has it been lived 
up to, and so well has the public been 
educated, its operation has been almost 
automatic. 

When Premiums Must Be Paid 

Roughly, this rule provides that the 
premiums on fire policies, written in one 
month, must be paid not later than the 
20th of the following month, unless the 
20th falls on a Saturday, Sunday, or a 
legal holiday, in which event payment 
shall be made on the next following busi- 
ness day, and further that a clause mak- 
ing this requirement a policy condition 
and stipulating that unless payment is so 
made, the policy shall become void, must 
be printed on, or attached in the form 
of a rider to, all fire insurance policies. 
This clause is also printed prominently 
on all billheads, and each agent submits 
two bills, one with the policy and a dupli- 


cate from five to ten days before the 
20th. 


SP en ee Re Ee 


sured until their unpaid accounts have 
been settled, 

Acceptance of notes, bearing interest 
at 6% and subject to a minimum charge 
of 50 cents, is permitted, and the wise 


Principal, $ Minimum Interest, 50c 


Interest, 






icles eaaciil after date........promise to pay to the o: 
227 Plume Street, Norfolk, Va., 


For 
at maturity. This note is given to secure the premium or t 
surance: 


and the maker further agrees that in case this note is not paid w 


Of course, the plan is not perfect, in 
that payment by notes is permitted, but 
up to this time no practical substitute 
requiring strictly cash payments has been 
evolved, nor have the advantages of such 
plans in effect elsewhere appealed to the 
Norfolk agents as offsetting the result- 
ant disadvantages. 

Cash Deposit of $100 


No rule or agreement is going to be 
really effective, unless its strict observ- 
ance can be compelled, and recognizing 
that fact, the constitution and by-laws 
require a cash deposit of $100 from each 
member, and provide penalties ranging 
from fines to expulsion for violation of 
any of its articles. 

However, to the glory of its members, 
let it be said, that the need for discipline 
is extremely rare, and that even these 
rar exceptions nearly always come under 
the head of inadvertent violations. 

It is unfortunate that it has not been 
possible, up to this writing, to extend 
the jurisdiction of ‘this association to 
casualty business. The reasons for this 
it is impossible to set forth in an article 
of this length. Suffice it to say that the 
different conditions applying to that 
branch of the business and the many 
complications foreseen have prevented 
this consummation so devoutly wished. 


It is equally peculiar, however, that in 
su far as payment of premiums is con- 
cerned, the general public does not dif- 
ferentiate between efforts of the fire 
agents to collect all premiums at one 
time. It is certainly a testimonial to the 
rule when its application improves con- 
ditions in a separate, though closely re- 
lated, line of business, as well as in its 
own. 


Rule Is Backbone of Association 


As stated in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, the premium payment clause was 
the principal rule adopted by the foun- 
ders of the Norfolk Association, and it is 
still the backbone of the association. 
However, other very important phases 
of the business are covered in its con- 
stitution and by-laws, such as dual agen- 
cies, non-board representation of compa- 
nies affiliated with companies represent- 
ed by board agents, overhead writing, 
rate cutting and rebating, 

So well has the Norfolk board met its 
problems, and so firmly has it become 
established, that of the 50-odd fire agents 
in Norfolk, only three or four are non- 
members, and it has become so well 
known through the country as one of the 
strongest local boards in existence, that 
requests have been received from nearly 
every state in the union for copies of 
its constitution and by-laws. 

Not the least important factor con- 
tributing to the success of the associa- 
tion has been the practically unfailing 


rder of DOBIE & BELL, ma negotiable and payable, without 
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value received, with costs of collection and an septs fee of ten per cent., if incurred, in case payment shall not be made 
e unpaid portion thereof, on the following policy or policies of in- 





ithin ten days after date of maturity, the said policy or policies 


will thereupon cease and be of no effect, and no liability for loss shall attach upon the said policy or policies, or any of them, in 
case of such default; and in the event of a loss during the running of said note, the same may be set off against any claim for said 
loss, and nothing herein contained shall deprive either the insurer or insured of the right to cancel the said policy or policies, or 


any of them as provided in said policy or policies; and the mak 
the homestead exemption as to this debt, obligation or contract, 


is also expressly agreed and understood that in event of failure to pay this note at maturity the maker or makers 


er or makers, endorser or endorsers hereby waive the benefit of 
and also waive protest presentation and notices of dishonor. It 
endorser or 


endorsers, shall be liable for the earned premium on the policies aforesaid from the date of issue to date of cancellation, And 


the makers and endorsers hereby authorize, irrevocably, any attorney-at-law to appear for them in any Cou! 


n the United 


i 
States, and waive the issue and service of process and confess judgement against them in favor of the holder. Ak. for such 
amount as may appear to be unpaid hereon, together, with costs and ten per cent attorney’s fees. 
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A Promise to Pay 


agent sees that no note exceeds at any 
time the unearned premium on the policy 
it pays. The note generally used sets 


forth that policy shall be void if note 
is not paid within ten days after matur- 
ity, and confesses judgment for face 
value and court costs and attorney’s fees. 


co-operation of the companies. Of 
course, there have been exceptions, but 
the companies generally have appeared 
to realize that the principles for which 
the association stands tend to place the 
business on a higher plane, and have been 
most generous in their support. 
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Premium Developers 


IDELITY BONDS — blanket, schedule and indi- 

vidual—covering employes of merchants and manu- 
facturers; Bankers Blanket Bonds—furnishing all 
‘round protection for banks; Judicial Bonds—required 
in a large number of legal proceedings; Depository 
Bonds—covering deposits of public money; Contract 
Bonds—generally required in connection with public 
construction work and in many other cases. 


Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny Insurance for 
householders; Mercantile Open Stock Burglary Insur- 
ance for stores; Mercantile Safe Burglary Insurance for 
safe-owners; Messenger and Paymaster Hold-up Insur- 
anee for contractors, manufacturers, merchants and 
others; Office and Store Robbery Insurance for offices 


and stores; Check Forgery and Alteration Insurance for 
both individuals and firms. 


The agent who is willing to study a little, plan a little 
and keep plugging, will find that most, if not all, of the 
above bonds and policies can be sold in his community. 





FIDELITY Anp DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


of Maryland 
BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltiraore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 


Ts have full information regarding an agency 





connection with your Company. 


E. U. 11-19 
R. B. 26. 
(Signed) 
Address 
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Capitalizing An Agency’s Prestige 





North’s Insurance Agency, Inc., of New Haven, Founded in 1843, Has Been 
Built Up Through Four Generations; Donald G. North, Present 
Head, Tells Why Agency Has Succeeded 


In the year 1848 the Aetna Insurance Co. 


of Hartford appointed an agent to rep- 
resent it in New Haven. The agency 
was already five years old. Today not 
only is that agency in existence, being 
one of the largest offices in New Ha- 
ven, but the Aetna is still with it. Some 
record for a fire insurance company. 

North’s Insurance Agency, Inc., can 
point with justifiable pride to having rep- 
resented the Aetna for seventy-eight 
years, the Phoenix of Hartford since 
1855, the Commercial Union since 1877, 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, the 
Hartford Fire and the insurance Com- 
pany of North America since 1880, and 
the Fire Association, the Atlas, and Fi- 
delity & Casualty since the nineties. The 
Hartford County Mutual really takes 
precedence over the stock companies for 
length of service, having been in the 
agency continuously since 1843. 

An agency which can thus successfully 
withstand all the ups and downs of fire 
insurance for over three-quarters of a 
century, and be today an outstanding ex- 
ample of real insurance service to many 
hundreds of assureds is deserving of 
commendation. Located close to the 
campus of Yale University, one of the 
country’s oldest centers of learning, 
North’s Insurance Agency has grown up, 
as it Were, with the City of New Haven. 
It is a landmark in that famous New 
england city with its colonial and college 
atmosphere, and is likely to remain so 


for many years to come. 

Donald G. North, the present head of 
the avency, is still a young man, who 
was thoroughly schooled in the principles 


of insurance service long before he took 
over the reins of management in 1920. 
our generations of Norths have devoted 
their business lives to building up the 
prestige and service of this agency. A 
fondness and knack for insurance ap- 
pears to be an inherited trait with mem- 
bers of that family. It is in their blood. 
Active in Association Work 

This article is by no means an intro- 
duction of Donald G. North and _ his 
associates to the fire insurance world in 
general. Thousands of agents and com- 
pany officials already know him through 
his active work for several years as a 
member of important committees of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. He has been secretary and presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents, chairman of the fin- 
ance committee of the National Associa- 
tion, and for the last three years has 
been a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association. To- 
gether with Mrs. North he is a familiar 


figure at a convention of the national 
organization. 
John G. North, grandfather of the 


present head of the corporation, estab- 
lished the agency as an individual busi- 
ness in New Haven in 1843. About 1870 
his son, John C. North, joined forces 
with him and remained in the business 
until his death in 1918. In 1896, John C. 
North’s eldest son, J. Richard North, 
entered the agency and in 1912 his 
youngest son, Donald G., the present 
head, started actively in the business of 
insurance. Just recently one of the sons 
of J. Richard North has become an em- 
ploye of the office, which completes the 
chain of Norths through four generations 
to the same concern. 

In 1920 J. R. North, who was then 
president of the corporation, died sud- 
denly while attending a convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at Richmond, Va., and it was following 


his death that his brother Donald G. 


"1922, and is now treasurer. 


North was elected president. All the 
Norths have demonstrated the belief that 
a successful agency cannot maintain an 
isolated existence, but should unite with 
other agencies in promoting the welfare 
of insurance in general. John C. North 
was the first president of the Connecti- 
cut Association of Insurance Agents. 
This was in 1894. Ten years later he was 
honored by being made president of the 
National Association. J. Richard North 
was secretary and later president of the 
Connecticut Association. The reader al- 
ready knows the extent to which Donald 


DUNALD G. NORTH 


G. North has followed the example of his 
predecessors. 
Seven Members in Firm 

_ North’s Insurance Agency, Inc., today 
is by no means a one man _ agency. 
Starting as such it now employs a force 
of thirty-five persons, and there are sev- 
en members of the firm. James F. 
Flynn, vice-president, has been associ- 
ated with the Norths most of the time 
since 1886, being taken in as a member 
of the firm in 1912. He is still with the 
agency, although partially retired, hav- 
ing sold out his financial interest in the 
business a few years ago. 

T. V. H. Gates, who has been manager 
of the casualty department of the cor- 
poration since 1912, is another vice-presi- 
dent, as is Howard M. Newton, in charge 
of the life and accident department. Mr. 
Newton joined the agency in 1921. 

Herbert B. North, another brother of 
Donald G. North, is secretary. Timothy 
J. Mooney, who was formerly for many 
years connected with the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford in branch 
office work, came with the agency in 
Thomas W. 
Kiernan, assistant secretary in charge of 
losses, claims, and such work, has been 
with the agency since 1923. As three 
of the officers have been with the agency 
for not over five years, the rapid expan- 
sion of the organization under the pres- 
ent Mr. North is clearly seen. An ex- 
pert is in charge of each of the impor- 
tant departments, assuring the maximum 
of service. This is certainly a step in 
advance of the old days when one or 
two men had to try to know every form 
of insurance and not only be good solici- 
tors for new business, but be on the job 
to take care of scores of varieties of 
losses. 





The best indication of the value in any 
agency of specialized departments is to 
watch the growth of premium income. 
During the last twelve years the income 
of North’s Insurance Agency has grown 
from about $150,000 to nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars. That spells ad- 
vancement. 

Desirous of learning some of the quali- 
ties that have contributed to this suc- 
cess a reporter for The Red Book de- 
cided to interview Mr. North. Stock fire 
insurance rates in the East are on the 
same level. For an agent to attract busi- 
ness he cannot hold out the bait of lower 
rates unless he writes for mutual com- 
panies. He must compete with other 
agents in service to assureds and alert- 
ness in developing friendly acquaintance- 
ships with persons who control the plac- 
ing of large lines of insurance. He must 
have outside contacts which bring him 
constantly into touch with large num- 
bers of people. Mr. North has made 
the most of these avenues of develop- 
ment. This was apparent to the writer 
several years ago when he saw Mr. 
North at Connecticut and National As- 
sociation meetings wearing golf clothes. 
At that time golf attire had not become 
the rage it has now and those who wore 
such habiliments knew what it felt like 
to drive one down the fairway. Today 
sport clothes don’t mean a thing. 

Doesn’t Talk Insurance on the Links 

Mr. North isn’t the sort of agent who 
pesters an insurance prospect with sales 
talks while meeting him socially on the 
golf course, tennis court, or while yacht- 
ing with him. He believes these con- 
tacts through sports or chambers of 
commerce or other civic associations are 
invaluable for building up leads for later 
business transactions, but for him the 
time actually to sell insurance is when 
both he and his prospect are thinking of 
nothing but insurance and giving serious 
thought to it. 

“Outside contacts undoubtedly do de- 
velop friendships through which business 
is secured,” Mr. North told The Red 

300k writer, “but I doubt very much 
whether it is wise to go out and play a 
game of golf with a prospect with the 
idea of selling that man a contract of 
insurance on the golf course. If you are 
a member of your Rotary Club and en- 
deavor to sell your brother Rotarians in- 
surance at the meetings, you not only 
make a mistake but you violate one of 
the unwritten: laws of Rotary. However, 
if you use the points of contact for the 
development of friendships in your Ro- 
tary Club and chambers of commerce or 
organizations in which you may devote 
some of your time for the betterment of 
the community in which you live, you 
will soon find your name associated with 
insurance in your community and this, 
in the last analysis, is what you wish 
to accomplish. 

“This office was the recipient not long 
ago of a half million dollar life contract, 
which was placed with us because of the 
fact that I had played golf a number 
of times with the prospect. I had sailed 
with him on his yacht and yet never in 
the course of those pastimes had any- 
thing been mentioned in regard to insur- 
ance. He knew I was in the business. 
He had been continually solicited by 
other agents and, when it came to a 
point where he was ready for the cover- 
age, he called me and said that he had 
enjoyed the many games of golf and 
other recreations which we have had to- 
gether and, because of the fact that I 
had never bothered him about insurance, 
he would like to have me take care of 
the line. This of course, is perhaps an 


exaggerated example, but only goes to 
show that it works out both ways.” 
Says Side Lines Are Major Lines Now 

North’s Insurance Agency refuses to 
consider inland marine lines, use and oc- 
cupancy, automobile insurance and other 
covers as “side-lines.” They are today 
major lines, and together they are out- 
stripping in importance the premium in- 
come of straight fire insurance for many 
an agent. In talking to The Red Book 
Mr. North was very emphatic in stress- 
ing the importance local agents should 
place on the development of the so- 
called side-lines. 

“Insurance today is a highly special- 
ized profession,” says Mr. North. “In 
order to give satisfactory service ‘in al! 
lines, it has become necessary to have 
men in the organization who are thor- 
oughly conversant with each form of cov- 
erage, which formerly were known as 
“side-lines” to fire insurance, but which 
have rapidly become major lines, some- 
times meaning much more from a_ pro- 
ducion standpoint than the old line fire 
insurance, and highly more productive 
from an earning standpoint to the agent. 
We have found it very satisfactory to 
have these departments headed by men 
who make a special study of these “side- 
line” coverages as, for instance, Mr. 
Newton handling our life and accident 
department, Earle Texido our bond de- 
partment, etc. 

“Use and occupancy insurance is just 
as important a coverage to be sold to 
our merchants and manufacturing cus- 
tomers as is fire insurance. Never make 
the mistake, however, of trying to inter- 
est the customer in $150,000 use and oc- 
cupancy policy, but you will find it very 
simple to show him fixed charges etc. 
enough in his business so that he must 
have $50 a day coverage. $50 a day does 
not scare him but $150,000 a year sounds 
like a much larger amount. 

Inland Marine Not Scratched 


“In most communities the surface has 
not been scratched in inland marine busi- 
ness and yet it is a most important form 
of coverage, which should not be lightly 
passed by. Increased limits on automo- 
bile liability insurance should be watched 
closely as the old $5,000 and $10,000 lim- 
its are very inadequate for the present 
day needs. We never send out or de- 
liver a renewal of a liability policy with 
$5,000 and $10,000 limits without calling 
the attention of the owner to the fact 
and quote him at that time either $10,- 
000 and $10,000 or $10,000 and $20,000 
limits, which invariably results in his 
paying the slightly additional cost for the 
higher limits. We are recommending to 
our assureds almost entirely $100 de- 
ductible collision, feeling that this is ade- 
quate coverage for this form of protec- 
tion.” 

The real test for any agency comes in 
the settlement of losses. Upon the sat- 
isfactory adjustment of claims rests the 
reputation of an agency with its clients 
and prospective assureds. A. satisfied 
claimant can do better advertising for an 
agency than a full page ad in a local 
newspaper. Likewise, no amount of prom- 
ised services, on the other hand, will 
overcome the bad effects of failing to 
render to an assured the proper degree 
of service when a loss occurs. ‘The 
North agency prides itself on its claim 
department. Telling the writer some- 


thing about the functioning of real loss 
service, Mr. North said: 
Has Well Equipped Claim Dep’t 
“We are fortunate in having a very 
well equipped claim department, for both 
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casualty lines and fire lines. When a 
loss is reported, an adjuster is on the 
scene within a few hours. Many claims 
are settled then and there and this form 
of service is appreciated by a customer 
more than any other thing an agency 
can do. Many dollars are saved for the 
companies in this type of adjustment 
and, at the same time, many friends 
made for the agency. Of course, care 
should be taken not to commit a com- 
pany on a suspicious loss or a claim that 
is obviously padded. It is best we feel 
in these cases to retire gracefully and 
leave the matter to be attended to by 
an independent adjustment bureau or by 
the companies themselves. 

“An interesting adjustment experience 
was one which was had in connection 
with a substantial loss in a large retail 
furniture store. It was the first loss that 
the owner had ever experienced and, I 
might say in passing, that he did not at 
that time carry use and occupancy insur- 
ance and was, therefore, in a consider- 
able hurry to have the claim adjusted so 
that he could re-adjust the premises and 
start moving the stock. Many floors 
had not been reached by fire but were 
thoroughly soaked and he insisted that 
a settlement be made on these floors im- 
mediately so that they could be cleaned 
and gotten out of the way. 

“T refused to allow him to adjust the 
loss, finally convincing him that it was 
for his own good to wait two or three 
days. At the end of the two or three 
davs furniture which immediately fol- 
lowing the loss had been standing up- 
right and apparently very little damaged 
was in a state of collapse, due to the 
drying out of the veneer, glue, etc., in 
the joints. Undoubtedly many dollars 
could have been saved the company by 
the adjustment of that loss on the first 
day but the assured would not have re- 
ceived the amount of money which he 
was justly entitled to and a dissatisfied 
customer would have resulted.” 

Makes Newspaper Ads Pay 

There is always controversy among lo- 
cal agents about the tangible value of 
newspaper advertising. Some believe in 
it, others don’t. The slogan, “It Pays 
to Advertise,” is generally accepted as 
correct, but success comes only to those 
who know how to advertise in an effec- 
tive manner. North’s Insurance Agency 
first tried the obvious method of run- 
ning ads periodically in daily newspa- 
This failed to bring the desired 
results. The agency then decided to run 
larger ads, but only in immediate con- 
nection with fires or accidents which em- 
phasize the value and nece ssity of insur- 
ance, This method is being followed to- 
day with marked success, Donald G. 
North says. 

“In my opinion, much money can be 
saved on improper advertising.» How- 
ever, no two men agree on the proper 
form. | can do no more than give a 
short review of our experiences and 
what I believe to be right. We for some 
time ran specified ads in the daily pa- 
pers, one column affairs, changing the 
reading material daily or weekly, and 
came to the conclusion that this was not 
a paying form of advertising. We there- 
fore appropriated the same amount of 
money which we were spending for news- 
paper advertising, and signed contracts 
with certain leading newspapers to use 
what is known in this locality as “flash 
advertising.” In other words, after a 
serious accident occurs, or a serious fire, 
a picture or pictures of this accident or 
fire appear on the front page of the pa- 
per, probably headed by large head-lines. 

“In the same issue on an inside page, 
the paper would run a quarter or half- 
page ad reproducing the photograph 
which appears on the front page, as a 
part of the ad, writing suitable copy to 
go with it. We find that the reader 
takes, of course, particular notice of the 
picture on the front page and then, in 
glancing through the rest of the paper 
his attention is again called to the same 
photograph which he saw on the front 
page and it immediately attracts his at- 
tention to the ad. We have been com- 
plimented very highly by the public of 
New Haven on this type of advertising 
and we feel that far more results are ob- 


pers 


tained from the money spent in this 

form of advertising than the ordinary day 

by day single or double column ad. 
Overcoming Mutual Competition 

“T have often been asked the question, 
‘How do you meet mutual competition ?’ 
Mr. North told the writer. “There are, 
of course, many forms of mutual cover- 
age, some of which are more susceptible 
to afialyzation than others. My answer 
is, ‘An agent, who is thoroughly con- 
versant with stock insurance and who is 
unquestionably “sold” on stock coverage 
himself, can easily sell the only form 
of insurance that gives one hundred per 
cent. coverage for the premium invested.’ 
The fact that the percentage of mutual 
insurance to stock insurance sold is not 
increasing should be a sign that we are 
in no danger of being overrun with mu- 
tual coverage. 

“If a mutual or reciprocal does suc- 
ceed in taking a line away, go out and 
get one of theirs. You will find at the 
end of the year that your premiums are 
still ahead of the year before. As far as 
‘cut rate’ competition is concerned, the 
type of company which secures business 
by the ‘cut rate’ method uses those same 
methods in the settlement of their losses 
and you have never seen a line remain 
very long in the hands of one company 
who operates on this basis. You may 
lose it temporarily but it will return for 
right always prevails in the end. You 
buy in insurance, as in merchandise, just 
what you pay for and no one has ever 
yet been able to purchase a dollar’s worth 
for fifty cents and really find the dol- 
lar’s worth there. 

Getting Balances Collected 

“Collection of balances is most impor- 
tant, and I feel offers no problem other 
than one of close personal attention in 
following up. This may be done satis- 
factorily by a series of letters terminat- 
ing in cancellation notices if the premium 
has not been received within a certain 
specified time. The collection problem 
will disappear after you really make up 
your mind to let the other fellow have 
the business which you have to finance, 
and really live up to the courage of your 
convictions in cancelling the coverage 
after the premium has run a certain 
time without payment. As a matter of 
fact, it has been our experience that a 
very large percentage of the final can- 
cellation notices, which are sent out for 
non-payment of premiums, results not in 
the loss of the business but in the pre- 
mium being paid. 

“Regarding casualty lines which we 
particularly stress in this organization, | 
would say that compensation and auto- 
mobile liability by far exceed in volume 
any of the other lines. In connection 
with compensation, which has proved 
rather disastrous from the loss experi- 
ence standpoint of the company, we find 
it comparatively casy to combine with 
this compensation policy the sale of pub- 
lic liability policy, which ordinarily 
might have been placed through some 
other agency or with some other com- 
pany but which, when tied up with the 
compensation line, sweetens that line 
from the company’s standpoint consid- 
erably, thereby making it possible to 
perhaps retain said compensation lines, 
which the company would otherwise 
rather not renew and, at the same time, 
increasing the premium income to the 
agent. 

Special Service Dep’t 

“We maintain an inspection or special 
service department for the purpose of 
recommending changes in large manufac- 
turing risks and large mercantile risks, 
which changes will tend toward the re- 
duction of rate if our recommendations 
are complied with. These inspections are 
made at regular intervals, depending on 
the size of the plant and the conditions, 
sometimes being made as often as once 
every three months, but always at 
least once a year. The recommenda- 
tions which we make are, of course not 
compulsory but, if carried out, are of 
such nature that the rate would be af- 
fected along the lines of a reduction. 
We find that this service is greatly ap- 
preciated by our clients and is undoubt- 
edly productive of business.” 


Rain Insurance 


By CARROLL L. DeWITT, Assistant U. S. Manager, Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions 


All companies writing rain insurance in 
this country have suffered a very consid- 
erable loss of premium income on_ the 
cover since the adoption of the new forms 
for this class of insurance in May, 1925. 
The decrease is due in large measure to 
the withdrawal of the valued policy form 
known as No. 5 under which 90% of all 
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CARROLL L. DEWITT 


the business was written in 1923 and 1924. 
The discontinuance of this form was 
made necessary not only on account of 
the very high loss ratio sustained but for 
the reason that it was considered by many, 
not to be true indemnity. The forms now 
in use are purely indemnity covers and 
afford full and proper protection to policy- 
holders who desire to buy rain insurance 
for sound business Insurance 
applying to property or the use and profit 
that may accrue from the ownership and 
possession of it or a 


reasons, 


contract whose 
money value would be threatened by cer- 
tain contingencies likely to arise, is indem- 
nity against loss resulting from the oc- 
currence of the happening named jn the 
policy contract. If the assured has no 
financial interest he can have no loss and 
claims made which exceed his loss in so 
far as the excess is concerned are not in- 
demnity. 

Rain underwriters connected with cer- 
tain companies have advocated the desir- 
ability and practicability of issuing a rain 
form for all contracts, which would not 
require a measured amount of rainfall. 
Frequent conferences on this subject have 
been held at which representatives of the 
leading rain writing companies were in 
attendance and the question thoroughly 
discussed, However, the conclusion 
reached was that in all cases where the 
insurable interest is clearly established, 
full and complete protection may be se- 
cured under the present forms, and for 
the limited few who are not seeking in- 
demnity but rather the wager policy, the 
companies may with profit decline to fur- 
nish any form of insurance. ‘These forms 
have not been in use almost two years 
and agents and brokers are familiar with 
them, the result being that the premium 
volume is again trending upward. 

It has been advanced by some that a 
considerable percentage of rain business 
written in past years was taken for the 
reason that it was a new and novel cover 
flavored with a dash of sportiveness and 
appealed to the public more on that ac- 
count than as a true prop to the main- 


tenance of legitimate business enterprises. 
So it is argued by proponents of the idea, 
the premiums have fallen off as the vogue 
has diminished in power, like the rise and 
fall of popularity that follows a catchy 
song, a new card game or a cross-word 
puzzle. Still even if this be true it has 
been the means of bringing to the atten- 
tion of prospective buyers this new and 
very interesting insurance protection and 
given it a vast amount of general pub- 
licity. The novelty feature perhaps might 
he viewed as a lure which attracts so that 
the true merit of the cover may be con- 
sidered and found. He who comes to 
scoff and smile ofttimes remains to listen 
and profit. 

As the sifting process goes on and these 
curiosity seekers are discarded there will 
he found a residue of profitable patrons 
who have need for the protection of rain 
Insurance as true indemnity. These will 
form a basis for the building up of this 
business as a pernanent and successful in- 
surance undertaking by those companies 
who engage upon it. 





Chart Story 


(Continued from page 13) 

this sentence: “Your insurance welfare 
is our business.” ‘The only selling argu- 
ment used on these expiration notices is 
a single sentence printed on the expira- 
tion notice. It is this: “If we can be of 
assistance to you in renewing this in- 
surance, please advise us,” Although a 
number of insurance companies are very 
prompt and reliable in caring for their 
renewals, it often happens that these 
matters are overlooked and insurance is 
allowed to expire, leaving the assured’s 
property without protection. Service 
such as this creates good will, and good 
will creates business. 





THREE-FOURTHS VALUE CLAUSE 


J. W. Kraushaar, special agent of the 
farm department of the Home at Char- 
lotte, N. C., sends the following experi- 
ence to “News From Home”: 

“Occasionally, in our work, some very 
apt expressions crop out in most unex- 
pected places, crude and droll, thouch 
they may be. - 

“Recently, while endeavoring to in- 
veigle a Tar Heel tiller of the soil into 
becoming a policyholder, I explained to 
him that we could not write more than 
three-fourths of the actual value of his 
buildings and he wanted to know why 
we could not insure them for their full 
value. 

“While I was getting the proper 
stance, preparatory to making my lit- 
tle speech, his boy, who was sitting on 
the fence whittling, shifted his quid of 
home spun over into the northeast cor- 
ner and said: ‘Well, Pa, I reckon they 
want you to tote one bucket of water.” 


BURGLARY PREMIUMS 
“At one time considered a 
burglary insurance today is a necessity, 
and has taken its place as one of the 
major casualty lines. The growth has 
been phenomenal: from $4,000,000 in 
1915 to $28,000,000 in 1925, 
“It will interest every agent to know 
that our company, which ranks among 
the leaders in production, looks forward 
to 1926 being its banner year in burglary 
writings,” says the Travelers. 


luxury, 





CREDIT RATING 
_The Hartford Fire says that an inves- 
tigation shows that 74 out of 100 con- 
cerns either went under or suffered a 
reduction in their credit rating after they 
had gone through a fire. What your 


prospect wants is a ticket of member- 
ship in the group of 26 concerns who 
managed to stay in business and swing 
along at the usual pace. i 
an insurance policy. 


This ticket 1s 
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° Fifteen Billion Dollar Valuation mated value of trackage, is nearly fif- 
Railroad Insurance It is, therefore, hard to segregate or ic por dollars, based on the esti- 
* spies pp see™,.. mates published a few years ago by the 
pe Bg rane 7 Sac yee tsgen. po Committee on Public Relations of the 
By CHAS. N. RAMBO, Manager, Railroad Insurance pte : : aster 


any one time. The underwriting in the 


Eastern Railroads. It can be seen from 
this, entirely aside from the carriers’ 
liability to shippers, and with approx- 
imately four hundred thousand estimated 
mileage of track, what an extensive ag- 
gregate and territory of risk is involved. 
These figures, with nearly a million and 
three-quarters employes operating the 


Association, New York 


The subject of railroad insurance deals what different in that it must be written 
with but one of a number of descriptive i" quite a wholesale way. | Insurances 


‘ ii ti tt sie carried by a railroad corporation in many 
eS a en ee vee cases involve property located in many 


; glen ieee yroperties, indicate the magnitude and 

classes of property insurance. The av- §S é I “tk : we de ee 
itis : een ene and ee fay ty er — scope of the class and that an infinite 

erage passenger on a railroad train pos vidua se gs a oa ‘les rev he variety and opportunity exists for ag- 

sibly thinks only of the comfort, conven- ‘© ten or twelve thousand miles e gravating the fire hazard and risk. 

p , 3 ‘ magnitude of transactions is therefore 

ience and safety with which he is car- 


The opportunities for constant losses 
involving those of magnitude are indi- 
cated. The Railway Fire Protection 
Association in its annual reports gives 
the number of reported fires by years, 
as follows, aside from which there are 
no doubt innumerable fires unreported: 
7,975 Railroad fires in 1920 
7,963 Railroad fires in 1921 
9,216 Railroad fires in 1922 
8,395 Railroad fires in 1923 
8,009 Railroad fires in 1924 
7,806 Railroad fires in 1925 

From an underwriting standpoint, the 
risks, liabilities and general conditions 
must be carefully studied, and the ac- 
quisition as a class of business cannot 
be lightly considered. The loss ratio is 


; : obvious. 
ried from one point to another. — If, by 


chance, he were to think of fire insur- 
ance as applied to steam railroad prop- 


Kor the convenience of the railroads, 
owing to the large amount of property 
owned and operated, and due to its va- 
erties, he might only consider the equip- ried nature and also because of the char- 
meat of the train in which he were sit- 2¢ter. of the business of transportation, 
: a the insurance has to be handled in a 
ting or the valuable contents of a freight | }¢oad manner and under conditions quite 
peculiar to the class. 


A general schedule of insurance of 
senger terminal from which he started properties and liabilities of a railroad 
and the incidental stations ne passes on COMPESes a multiplicity of operations, 
his journey: and the averave ‘rson  OCcUPancies and processes, including de- 
J Let eS aVerase Perso pots and stations, both passenger an 
freight, and their contents; warehouses 
eral run of railroad property because and contents; locomotive and car build- 
that is all the average traveller general- ing, repairing and housing plants; water 
ly sees. ae pce ai = aoe Gee comparatively high and the acquisition 
i : es; je 355 cO% é “$5 ‘OS s of ssi i ) 
Method of Insuring Railroads Varies bridges and trestles; office buildings; It Apo be of necessity relatively tt 
While railroads do not necessarily con- €™Ployes’ clubs and hospitals; tie storage CHARLES N. RAMBO courages the average company entertain- 
fine the placing of insurance to that cov- Yards; grain elevators; piers handling ing, because of the enormous concen- 
ering fire risk, that class of risk is the domestic and export traffic; cars and 


many cases presented requires constant trated values involved and the marked 
principal one insured against. Railroads ™éTchandise therein as well as merchan- study and treatment, and the facts and 


train which passes rapidly by at frequent 
intervals, and possibly also of the pas- 


might consider that those were the gen- 





uncertainties of the risk. 
vary in their methods and manner of in- “ise being handled in and through sta- merits of each case must bear careful It cannot be undertaken at random, or 
suring, and in some cases carry their ton and terminal facilities, and many — scrutiny. It is a fact that the classifica~ on some careless process of reckoning. 
own risks in part. In the main, how- other forms of miscellaneous properties. tion of no two railroads property it The undereviier seeak Mae eee Gere 
ever, they insure as do other corpora- All of these classes of risk vary in alike. All conditions must be carefully 


, : : J ; S : ; } tainty the obligation for indemnity 
tions, firms and individuals, in order that construction, in age, in maintenance, and examined, including the physical, a which he assumes. 

they may set up an annual fixed charge = 1m the degree of protection afforded. The graphical and financial, and eae Y Object of Rellvend Insurances Assnclition 
for loss cost. Railroad underwriting is coverage on rolling equipment and con- the degree of maintenance and the ap- 


® fs . . . . Ss ae nr ° » Ss r » ' c Lg p re € o t r 
hardly comparable with other forms tents applies to a decidedly mobile class, plied. study of fire prevention. ; In the = A lan; — oe 
dealing with a single unit of risk. It as traffic is intra-state and inter-state, It is assumed today that the valuation Primer, rallroae msurance may De ¢ vide 
is a class written under conditions some- over large mileages. of railroad properties, eliminating esti- (Continued on page 34) 








FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 


We have made a specialty of dealing in fire 
insurance stocks and at present we are partic- 
ularly interested in the following: 


Home Ins. Westchester Globe & Rutgers 
Harmonia Ins. Glens Falls Hanover 

° Homestead American Alliance Independence 
Franklin Fidelity Phenix National Liberty 
Carolina Continental Niagara Ins. 
City of New York Camden Fire North River 
Great American Pacific 


Full information covering any of the above companies gladly furnished 


upon application to our Statistical Department. 


K. RICE, JR. & CO. 


120 Broadway, N. Y. Rector 9030 
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Recently an agent said, “I was looking 
for a real opportunity and then I started 
to sell Rent Insurance!” 

It is surprising how many agents are 
looking for an opportunity to-day and 


looking, unfortunately, right over the 














W. WARREN ELLIS 


head of the opportunity—Rent or Rental 
Value Insurance! 

Your editor asked this question :—‘A 
small city agent has just become 
vinced of the possibilities im 
Rent Insurance. 


COn- 
soliciting 
He has never solu iled 
this line before and asks for help. 
him a plan.” 

We must face the fact that the reason 
for many people buying Kent Insurance 
is also the reason for most agents leav- 
ing it alone, 1, €., the low premium cost, 
‘The average small dwelling offers a com- 
mission to the agent of 27 cents or up 
for a three year policy. Naturally a 
policy cannot be sold in the usual way 
that costs the agent money to put on his 
books and yet the amount of Rent In- 
surance sold would indicate that there is 
a solution of the problem. 


Give 


The Experience of an Agent 


At this point, let us quote the experi- 
ence of an agent who has had a remark- 
able success in selling this line. 

“| divide my 


prospects into three 
classes,” he 


said, “dependent in large 
measure upon the premium on the policy 
they would buy and the corresponding 
commission with which to cover selling 
costs. Naturally, I could not spend a 
day in time and several dollars in ex- 
pense money to put an ordinary dwelling 
house rent policy on the books offering a 
commission of 30c. In order to get busi- 
ness on the books I feel that I can jus- 
tify a maximum selling expense of the 
first commission, knowing that the re- 
newals will come in and make it worth 
while. 


1. The first class is the larger mercan- 
tile buildings housing a number of ten- 
ants, offices or stores. The apartment 
houses of four or more apartments offer 
an equally important opportunity. 

2. The second class embraces smaller 
mercantile buildings, large dwellings or 
buildings in which a number of families 
live. Policies on this class wili result in 
a commission up to $10.00. 





- Selling Rent Insurance 


By W. WARREN ELLIS, Commercial Union 


3. The third class includes ordinary 
dwellings or property upon which the 
premiums are very small and the com- 
mission only nominal. 


Campaign Planning 


You will understand that the only rea- 
son for dividing Rent or Rental Value 
prospects into classes is in order to plan 
a campaign that will reach each class at 
a cost that the business itself can stand. 
It would be just as fatal to my business 
to put on $10 of expense in selling a 
policy netting me 30c in commission as it 
would be foolish for me to stop with a 
30c effort on a policy netting me $25 
or more. 

Rent Insurance is certainly as desirable 
to the small property owner as to the 
large one, perhaps more so. On the other 
hand, | cannot afford to make the same 
effort with each one and, therefore, the 
division into classes. 

Selling Points 


Interrupting our agent at this point, we 
must review* the selling points or argu- 
ments used in selling Rent Insurance even 
if we are accused of stealing the style of 
Wren’s story of Beau Geste. 

Experience over many years in selling 
this line has shown agents that there are 
at least seven strong points that can be 
used to convince prospects. These sell- 
ing points, as they are called, have been 
developed by asking a large number of 
agents what argument they found most 
effective in selling the line. At the same 
time a number of policy-holders were 
asked what particular point about Rent 
Insurance caused them to buy the pro- 
tection. 

Rent Insurance: 


1. Costs less than 1% of the rent in- 


come 

2. Changes uncertainty of income into 
certainly 

3. Provides money to pay taxes and ex- 
penses in case of loss 

1. Pays the rent while the building is 
being restored 

5. Minimizes the chance 


] of financial 
stringency after the loss 

6. Will help to preserve estates 

7. Removes worry 

These points should be greatly en- 
larged and then built into an_ effective 
selling talk. We have the points here 
upon which our entire effort in selling 
Rent Insurance must be based. 

A number of these points can also be 
applied to Rental Value Insurance but in 
addition the thought of paying some one 
else rent out of the prospect’s own pocket 
while the home is being restored should 
be emphasized. 

The First Class of Prospects 


For convenience it is easy to divide the 
the sale into three major parts: 

The Approach 

(which takes in the part of the sell- 

ing campaign up to the time that the 

subject can be favorably presented.) 
The Presentation 

(The actual selling talk, presenting 

all the reasons a_ prospect should 


buy.) 

The Close 
(Getting the order.) 

With these three major parts of a sale 
in mind, we proceed to find a plan that 
will help each part. Again we quote: 

“T have divided my prospects into three 
classes:” * * * 

The first class (owners of large build- 
ings) require Rent Insurance policies 
large enough to amply repay me for cul- 
tivation work. 

I have worked out a carefully worded 
letter which tells briefly the need for Rent 


or Rental Value Insurance. I enclose 2 somewhat curtailed because of the ex- 
leaflet prepared by one of my companics pense in time and the small premium in- 
if it fits into my plan. volved. _ 

‘To this class, | again send my letter 
and then, after a couple of days, I call 
upon each one. My procedure is exactly 
the same as in the first class, excepting 
that | limit myself to two calls and two 
letters. If 1 am not able to close the 
case, | make a note to advance my sell- 
ing points once more when | deliver re- 
newals of Fire Insurance policies on the 
same property. 

The cost of a Rent policy can easily be 
first put first in terms of a percentage of 
the income involved. It makes a much 
stronger appeal to tell a man that if his 
property were damaged to such an extent 
that it took four months to restore it to 
a rentable condition, he could carry Rent 
Insurance eight years (fill in the approxi- 
mate number of years) and still be pay- 
ing less than he would have lost should 
he have a loss in that time unprotected. 
The cost of Rent Insurance (less than 
one per cent of the rent income) should 
then be sold on a permanent basis. In 
other words, it is a strong point that an 
owner who otherwise made 10% on his 
building in rent income, could have his 
income safeguarded by Rent Insurance 
and still make 94%. Rent Insurance can 
be sold as a permanent safeguard for in- 


Telephones for Interview 


My next step is to call these men on 
the ’phone and ask for five minutes to 
explain a few details. I never take a 
direct turn-down over the ’phone. If a 
man will not give me the five minutes | 
ask, | tell him I’ll ask for the five min- 
utes later on. 

My selling talk is prepared in advance 
so that | can advance my points in logi- 
cal order and not miss, perhaps, a con- 
vincing idea because of interruptions or a 
discouraging reception. If IL can con- 
vince the prospect at once, naturally, I 
do so. If, on the other hand, I see that 
1 will need another interview, I get the 
approximate amount of Rent or Rental 
Value needing protection. I am_ then 
ready to prepare a letter for him outlin- 
ing the amount he needs, the cost, and 
the important reasons for buying. I never 
allow a case to be closed by a flat refusal 
to buy. Rather than get that, I leave 
him and try again some other day. Each 
of the prospects on my list are followed 
up at regular intervals in order that they 
can become conscious of the fact that I 
sincerely believe they should carry the 
line. If I can point out a loss in the 








Gile & Brackett 


HANOVER NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Date 


Dear Sir: 
K2ZPING A ROOF OVER YOUR HZAD | 


If my home at Choate Road were to burn down tonivht, 
it would take prehape eirht months to build another ip ite 
place. 


During that eight months, there would have to be. 
paid out from $600.00 to $800.00 in rent for a place for my 
family. 


If my home does burn down, however, during the next 
five years, that rent will not be paid by me. 


An Insurance Company agreed to pay 

that $600.00 or $800.00 rent for me 

if I would pay them the small sum of 
$1.53 per year for the next five years, 
and I have their policy and receipt for 
the $7.65, That's less than 13 cente 
per month. 


Houses you know, never > up as fast es they burn 
éowm, and when the house starts to burn down, you do not 
usually know it until too late. 


You cannot alwaye diecover fire in tine - you can= 
not always stop it, but it is up to you whether or not the 
rent you will have to pay after the fire “ill mean money 
out of your pocket. 

If you will telephone me or come to my office or 
simply mail tho enclosed card, I will be glad to tell you 
what it will coet you to insure yourself against having to 
pay rent in the event your home should burn. « 

You will be suprised how little it will be. 

Very respectfully, 
GILs & BRACKZTT 


BY. 


P.S. All lines of Insurance written. 














neighborhood known to the prospect I 
find that it helps me close these open 
cases. 

Each case closed gives me one more 
talking point with the cases still open. 

My strongest point to the owners of 
large buildings is their duty to secure 
adequate insurance protection. Without 
Rent or Rental Value Insurance their 
protection is not complete. Trustees of 
estates involving rented property are re- 
sponsible for the protection of the in- 
come and can be convinced of their own 
duty in the matter. 

The Second Class 


The second class of prospects are those 
upon which the selling effort must be 


come. Sold in that way, the policy re- 
mains on the books as long as the risk 
remains insurable. 


The Third Class 


I have two distinct ideas about selling 
Rental Value Insurance to the man who 
owns his own dwelling. The third class, 
as I pointed out before represents a 
small premium. I have figured out that 
I can afford to send out a well worded 
letter enclosing a return postal card for 
reply. ; 

These cards when they come in are 
definite leads for sales. I follow each 


one of them up and not only sell the 
Rental Value policy but usually find that 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


PRINCIPAL AND 6% INCOME POLICY 


1—The Attna Life calls attention to a policy it is now 
issuing which provides that on natural death of the 
insured the Company will pay a monthly income of 
6% of original face of policy. 


2—It further pfovides that on death of beneficiary, full 
face of policy will also be paid second beneficiary 
without any deductions. 


3—If insured dies as the result of accidental means 

before age 70, the Company pays 6% on twice prin- 
| cipal sum (equal to 12% on principal sum), plus pay- 
| ment double original face of policy to second bene- 
ficiary, on death of first beneficiary. 


4—This is the now famous Income Plan whereby the 
income does not reduce the payment of the principal 
sum. 








5—Further details of the Principal and 6% Income 
Policy will be furnished by our Service Department. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| 100 WILLIAM STREET 
| NEW YORK 





| “IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE 4ZTNA” 
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There is lots of insurance which can 


be written that is never placed on the 
books because it is unsolicited. 
insurance business fall into the 
habit of thinking that the 
all other communities are crowded with 


in the 


business and 


insurance agents and solicitors, knowing 
that there are a couple of hundred thou 


sand insurance producers in the country. 


The number of producers has not been 


exaggerated; and yet millions of people 


are not solicited for insurance needs 


which should be covered. 


In the big cities it is rather difficult 
for the prospect to escape. Each resi 
dent generally knows someone “in the 


insurance business.” But in the more 
sparsely settled sections there are zones 
where muddy roads and slow trains and 
frequently no trains at all build a stone 
wall between the prospect and the agent, 
so that frequently they never meet. 
Little Rock, Ark., is anything but a 
town, but Campbell, Mallory & 
Throgmorton of that place plenty 


small 
have 
of isolated communities in their territory 
and the way in which they have covered 
it has always amazed company execu* 
tives and others familiar with what they 
done, There are towns in 


have some 


the state where their coverage per capita 
runs into a pretty high figure. 


Some Planks in Their Platform 


How do they do it? The answer can 
be summarized as follows: 

By knowing their territory, not only 
its resources and its person: ities but by 
constantly studying changing conditions. 

3y selecting men who will sell insur- 
ance in an intelligent fashion and who 
are not fettéred by. office hours and 
who have no objection to weather con- 
ditions, traveling inconveniences. 

dy» keeping enrapport with the de- 
velopments in insurance itself and thus 
being up to date. 

By letting everybody in their territory 
know that they are in business. 

$y building up friendships with people 
who count and have influence. 

Sy trying to write insurance right; in 
other words, so that there will be no 
come-back. 

sy trying to be good representatives 
of their companies so that they will have 
the co-operation of the companies. 

By maintaining the reputation 
won some years back. 

Tennis Star Started Agency 

Campbell, Mallory & 
represent the Aetna Life and affiliated 
companies. The agency was started in 
June, 1909, by Gordon H. Campbell. He 
was a tennis star and operated the agen- 
cy under his own name. There were 
just two employes. Certainly, not a be- 
ginning which many thought would lead 
into one of the principal agencies of 
America. 

But the business prospered from the 
beginning. Mr. Campbell early decided 
that he would not run “a one man of- 
fice.” He wanted three men in particu- 
lar to be associated with him, Frank L. 
Mallory, Hugh D. Hart and Omar 
Throgmorton. They were‘all fine types 
of ambitious and high grade insurance 
men. So they came into partnership 
and the name was changed to Gordon 
H. Campbell & C 

Hugh D. Hart knew Arkansas as have 
few business men in that state. In Sep- 
tember, 1924, he left Little Rock to be- 
come associate general agent of the 
Aetna Life in New York, making a phe- 
nomenal success. When Mr. Hart left 
the name of the agency was changed to 
Campbell, Mallory & Throgmorton. At 
the beginning, Mr. Campbell had Ar- 


they 


Throgmorton 


People 


Linking Up A Territory 


By CLIO HARPER, Little Rock, Ark. 








GORDON H. 


CAMPBELL 


kansas. In 1916 twenty-two counties in 
Missouri were added, and that with Ar- 
kansas is now the territory of Camp- 
bell, Mallory & Throgmorton. 


Active in Financial and Civic Affairs 

Before becoming general agent of the 
Aetna Life Mr. Campbell had many 
years of experience in different lines ot 
insurance, entering insurance, in efact, 
alter leaving college. As general agent 
of the Aetna Lite Mr. Campbell has 
the above territory and also Louisiana. 
He is active in financial and civic af- 
fairs; is vice-president of the Bankers 
Tru: st Co. of Little Kock; a director in 
the Little Rock branch of the I*ederal 
kKeserve Bank and takes an active in- 
terest-in civic and religious matters. 

Frank L. Mallory has devoted practi 
cally his entire business life to insu 
ance and banking. Prior to becoming as- 
sociated with the Aetna Life agency, he 
was connected with some of the best 
banks in Arkansas and Oklahoma, and 
for several years was receiver of the 
Government Land Office at Camden. He 
is an active worker in civic and reli- 
gious organizations. 


Seventeen Years an Insurance Man 

Qmar Throgmorton has been in the 
insurance business for the last seven- 
teen years, sixteen of which he has been 
connected with the Aetna. Prior to that 
time most of his life had been spent in 
railroading, holding positions as brake- 
man, conductor, fireman, engineer and 
agent, having resigned the latter posi- 
tion to enter the insurance field. He is 
vice-president and director of the Guar- 
anty Building & Loan Association. 

‘he agency has had a= marvelous 
growth from the first. It has been 
pointed to with pride by the company 
during all these years as an outstanding 
agency because of the volume and class 
of business produced in the limited and 
undeveloped territory in which it is sit- 
uated. For many years it had the dis- 
tinction of writing more accident and 
health in Arkansas than all the other 
stock companies operating there. Dur- 
ing this time it has also developed suc- 
cessfully the many other lines written 
by the Aetna Affiliated companies. It 
has been said that this agency has more 
different lines to sell than any other 
agency of the company. For this rea- 
son it is known as a well balanced 
agency because all of its business is not 
developed in any one line. 

At the present time there are sixteen 
employes, exclusive of the Home Office 





FRANK L. MALLORY 


claim department, in which there are 
eight cmployes. This department was 
established here to handle the losses. 
There are also the three members of 
the general agency making a total of 
twenty-seven in all. The agency, to- 
gether with the life department, occu- 
pies the entire fourth floor of the Bank- 
ers Trust Building. It is the largest in- 
dividual general agency in the state of 
Arkansas. A special department is 
maintained for each line of business. 

The automobile department is man- 
aged by Frank L. Mallory in addition 
to his duties as office manager. For 
several years after Mr. Mallory entered 
the agency he did the actual work of 
underwriting and issuing policies of not 
only automobiles but other lines as well, 
to familiarize himself with the business 
on the theory that to be a capable un- 
derwriter he must know the details. 

Was Small Town Local Agent 

Omar Throgmorton is manager of the 
accident and liability lines as well as the 
agency department. He started with the 
company as local agent at Jonesboro, 
Ark. Six months later he was appointed 
special agent for half time and for the 
development of the agency lines the 
other half. Three years later he was 
appointed superintendent of agents, dis- 
posed of his interest in Jonesboro and 
removed to Little Rock. Later in ad- 
dition to his duties as superintendent 
of agents, he was made manager of the 
bond, burglary and plate glass depart- 
ment. He held this position until 1920 
when the department was turned over 
to John C. Shores and he became man- 
ager of the department of which he is 
now the head. This varied experience 
has made him familiar with every line of 
insurance written by the company and 
in addition makes him familiar with the 
local agency situation because of his 
service as local and special agent for a 
number of years. 

Formerly a Teacher 

At present the bond, burglary and 
plate glass department is managed by 
John C. Shores. Mr. Shores spent sev- 
eral years as teacher in some of the 
large schools and as credit man for some 
of the large mercantile establishments in 
southeast Missouri. Since coming to this 
agency cight years ago as_ superinten- 
dent of this department he has taken a 
special course at the Home Office in 
bond underwriting. He has so thorough- 
ly mastered the business that he is con- 
sidered the best authority on all forms 














OMAR 


THROGMORTON 


of bonds, and his advice is often sought 
by the underwriters of both companies 
on intricate questions. 

The special agency work is being done 
by G. Morris O’Brien, who came to the 
agency as office boy and worked through 
the different departments until he was 
thoroughly familiar with all lines. In ad- 
dition to his excellent knowledge of the 
insurance business he is a graduate of 
the law department of the University 
of Arkansas. Vhe manager of cach de- 
partment has associated with him a com- 
petent underwriter so that when it be- 
comes necessary for any of them to be 
away from the office the business is not 
neglected but is handled efficiently. The 
volume of the business increased to such 
an extent that it became necessary for 
the company to open its own claim de- 
partment here where it has one chief 
adjuster and five assistants whose sole 
duties are to settle losses and to render 
Home Office service. 

There is no year in the history of the 
agency that the business has not grown 
and at the same time shown a fair mar- 
gin of profit to the company. ‘The 
year 1925 was the the Aetna Life’s 75th 
anniversary. The company assigned all 
its gener al agencies and branch offices 
a certain quota to be produced during 
the year. It assured the Little Rock 
agency that it realized the quota as- 
signed it was beyoyd its hopes. Not- 
withstanding this the agency produced 
25% more than its quota. 

It refuses to make an appointment in 
a town unless it can secure for its rep- 
resentative a man of unquestioned in- 
tegrity. 


MAKES TAXATION GROW 


Have you ever realized that fire losses 
increase taxation? The Northern Assur- 
ance asks. When property is destroyed 
the local taxes it has paid must be shift- 
ed to the rest of the property in town. 
If our country’s property loss by fire is 
$550,000,000 in 1926 and the average rate 
of local taxation is 2% it means that 
$11,000,000 in taxes must be borne by 
the unburned property. Isn’t that enough 
to make every man a fire preventionist? 





Before January 1, 700,000 automobile 
owners now insured and 500,000 unin- 
sured must obtain a new standard form 
Massachusetts pqlicy. Existing policies 


are worthless as far as the new act 1S 
considered. 
or extended. 


These must be re-written 
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80% 


Co-Insurance 


Its Object and 





The following | ples illustrate 


varying conditions 


1—Value . . . . $10,000 





rr 


Insurance required by 

{80%} Coinsurance 
MWe 2. « « « + OOO 
Insurance actually carried 8,000 
Eom wc ce gw « SO 
The clause is not ive for 
the reason that 80% insurance 
was carried as required by the 
clause, and the assured collects 

his whole loss or $4,000. 





2—Value . . . . $10,000 
Insurance required by 
{80%} Coinsurance 
Clause . - « . 8,000 
Insurance actually carried 4,000 
WA oe 6 e © ia 4 
The assured carried only one- 
half of the required insurance, 
hence collects but one-half his 
loss—the insurance company pay- 
ing $1,000 and the assured stand- 
ing a loss of $1,000. 





3—Value . . . . $10,000 


How It Applies 


Tue object of the coinsurance or percentage average clause 
is to assess equitably the cost of insurance. 


Good construction and protection, whereby only a partial 
loss may be expected, can be recognized by the insurance 
companies as good features of a risk only if some substantial 
percentage of insurance to value is carried. Unless such a 
principle is maintained a small percentage property 
loss may readily create a total insurance loss. Under 
such circumstances the property owner carrying but a small 
percentage of insurance would not be contributing his share 
to the general cost of insurance. 


In order that good construction and good protection may be 
encouraged by adequate recognition in rates, a substantial 
percentage of insurance to value is essential. The property 
owner has to concern himself under the coinsurance or 
average clause with but two factors:— Value of the prop- 
erty insured and amount of insurance thereon. 


If insurance is maintained up to or above the percentage 
of value named in the clause, or if aloss equals or exceeds 
that percentage of value, the insurance is collectible as if 
no co-insurance clause appeared in the policy. It is only 
when the amount of insurance and the amount of the 
loss are both less than the percentage of value named that 
the clause can affect the amount of insurance paid. 


QUEEN INSURANCE (0. 
oF AMERICA 


84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Insurance required by 
(60%) Coinsurance Incorporated in New York State 1891 
hamnenadijennih ana Statement, January 1, 1926 
ake ee 8,000 Total Assets . . . . « « « $20,348,548.53 
While only one-half the required Liabilities . . . . . «© + © 14,211,383.83 
pag ng —_ inasmuch as Net Surplus... .. ~~  6,137,164.70 
“ene povinsees r Capital a ae. eal 3 000,000.00 
the full face of its policy,or $4,000 Net Surplus to Policyholders .  9,137,164.70 


AGENCY APPLICATIONS SOLICITED WHERE NOT NOW REPRESENTED 


Department Managers 













F. P. HAMILTON, Chicago, Ill. J. H. LABELL, Montreal, Canada. | 
S. Y. TUPPER, Atlanta, Ga. 7. PATTERSON, Halifax, N. 5. ahs 
H. R. BURKE, San Francisco, Cal. JOHN E. HOFFMAN, Mgr. Marine Dept., N. Y. 
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Selling Liability In The Early ’90’s 


By CHARLES L. BUSSING, New York City Liability Broker 


Charles L. Bussing, familiarly known 
to thousands by his accident prevention 
activities under the pen name of “Al B. 
Careful,” is one of the pioneer liability 
brokers in New York City and over a 
period of thirty-three years has built up 
a most substantial clientele. Two of his 
accounts, which were started in 1898, are 
still in force. His record of business 
produced shows that in 1893, the year 
he entered the business, his net pre- 
miums were $1,698 while in 1925 this 
volume had increased to almost $500,000. 

Because of his varied experiences in 
the liability field in the early ‘nineties 
when things were in rather a chaotic 
state and rate cutting was more the rule 
than the exception, The Eastern Under- 
writer has asked him to give a few rem- 
iniscences. Mr. Bussing has accordingly 
gone back thirty-three years and this is 
the story he tells: 

“Picture a lad of seventeen starting out 
in 1893 at a salary of $6 a week in the 
office of David Black & Co., an agency 
for the Fidelity & Casualty in New York 
at that time. Pretty soon I was sent 
out to see what I could do as an agent. 
I didn’t knowa thing about the technique 
of selling insurance and everything 
loomed up big and strange in my rather 
unsophisticated mind. 

Cultivated the Grocers 

“My only business acquaintances were 
the grocers, so I made up a list of them 
for daily calls. Perhaps if I was lucky, 
I thought to myself, a few of them might 
be persuaded to take out teams liability 
insurance. That was the big line in those 
days. One thing that held me in good 
stead was that my father, Charles F. 
Bussing, had been president of the Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association and the editor 
of the “Retail Grocers’ Advocate.” He 
was personally acquainted with thou- 
sands of the grocers in New York. 


“T soon discovered that even though I 
had worked a prospect up to the very 
point of signing for a policy, he would 
persist in procrastinating on the plea 
that he wanted to think it over. And 
then when an accident occurred which 
affected his business seriously he would 
come running to our office for assistance. 

Selling in the Early Days 


“One time a pickle merchant had me 
write up a set of policies. He delayed 
about giving me a check; in fact he had 
even begun to figure with another bro- 
ker. The matter ran along so far that 
I thought the account was lost. But one 
morning to my surprise he called me up 
on the phone for an appointment. That 
afternoon we talked over the policies that 
were pending and he asked me very so- 
licitously if they could be put in force. 
His relief was quite evident when I told 
him they could be and without further 
ceremony he gave me sixty-odd dollars 
in cash for which I gave him a receipt. 
He returned the policies with the receipt 
to his right hand pocket. 

“He then took out of his left hand 
pocket a summons and complaint which 
had been served on him that day on 
account of an accident. One of his 


horst-drawn vehicles had run over a 
child. My customer was very much 
elated to find out that his claim would 
be attended to by the company. 

“I also remember a wine merchant 
(whose business is now extinct), who de- 
layed in giving me his approval on a 
pending policy. One morning he tele- 
phoned me in a most nervous state and 
wanted to know if I could have a policy 
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L. BUSSING 


issued to cover him for an accident he 
had had the previous day. I told him, 
of course, that this would be quite im- 
possible. It developed that a girl had 
fallen down his elevator shaft and was 
taken away in an ambulance quite seri- 
ously injured. That merchant got him- 
self in for a heavy damage suit and im- 
mediately thereafter he bought liability 
policies from me and carried them until 
his death. 


A Coppersmith’s Sad Experience 


“The worst of it was that everybody 
knew they needed the coverage but it 
was only a matter of time before they 
began to think seriously about taking out 
insurance. One thing that hastened this 
realization was the terrible accident in 
the New York Central tunnel in 1898 
which resulted in several large damage 
suits. One judgment awarded was for 
$50,000 which was considered enormous 
in those days. Up until then the limits 
quoted for liability insurance were on a 
basis of $1,500 for one person and $10,- 
000 for any one accident. Today limits 
of $100,000 and $200,000 do not satisfy 
all of the assured.” 

At this point Mr. Bussing was asked 
if he recalled any specific cases in the 
early nineties of how liability insurance 
had saved an assured a heavy suit for 
damages. In reply he gave the experi- 
ence of a coppersmith who found out 
only too late that he couldn’t trifle with 
a claimant without the aid of insurance. 

“This man’s policy costing $81 a year 
had come up for renewal, but he refused 
it stubbornly. A short time later he 
became involved in an accident which 
took three fingers off the right hand of 
a seventeen year old lad in his employ. 
This mishap didn’t worry my friend, 
since the boy was the son of one of his 
best workers and he thought he could 


fix things up all right. Four years passed 
and nothing was done about the accident. 
Ly this time the boy had become ot age 
and he suddenly surprised the copper- 
smith by presenting him with a damage 
suit for $20,000. 

“I was again called in for consulta- 
tion because my erstwhile client had the 
idea that he could pay the insurance 
company the premiums due on his lapsed 
policy and thereby get it to take over 
the responsibility for the suit. I told 
him how impossible this would be and 
very emphatically reminded him that he 
should have renewed the policy when it 
became due. 

Settled Case in Record Time 


“The case hung along for more than 
two years, the coppersmith being posi- 
tive that its outcome would result in a 
favorable verdict for him with costs. But 
just previous to the trial he got a shock. 
One of his friends in the trade told him 
how he had appeared a short time be- 
fore as an expert in an employe’s acci- 
dent case and irrespective ot the defense 
made, the injured worker had secured a 
judgment of $5,000 for the loss of one 
finger. 


“The effect of this experience on my 
client was instantaneous. He just 
couldn’t settle his own case fast enough. 
No trial for him! He paid the boy 
$3,000 out of court for a settlement and 
took a long deep breath of relief that 
he had not been stung for three times 
that amount by action of the court. In- 
cidentally, this man could have avoided 
all of this worry by a $500 a year pre- 
mium for complete coverage 
ployers’ and public liability. Lessons of 
this kind taught employers that they 
must have liability insurance.” 

When asked how he illustrated his 
sales talks by examples, Mr. Bussing 
took out a big scrapbook in which there 
were clippings of all kinds of accidents. 

“I always carried around news clippings 
such as these, giving records of judg- 
ments rendered. They have always been 
a mighty potent argument for insur- 
ance.’ 


The Advent of the Automobile 


Discussing the advent of the automo- 
bile, Mr. Bussing said that in 1898 there 
were about two hundred cars manufac- 
tured in this country. The first automo- 
bile liability insurance was written that 
year on electric vehicles. Gasoline and 
steam cars followed in 1899, 

“The companies had nothing to guide 
them as to the particular form of policy 
that would be required to properly take 
care of the liability and property dam- 
age coverage, so it was perhaps only 
natural for them to use the teams form 
in the very beginning. Shortly thereaf- 
ter when the volume of automobile liabil- 
ity insurance increased, and experience 
indicated what was required, I remember 
that a special automobile policy was pre- 
pared. It has been used ever since, of 
course having some modifications to meet 
the developments of the business. This 
policy provides the liability coverage 
while the collision and property damage 
covers are added by certificates or riders. 

“We in the selling field gradually 
sensed that this new automobile cover- 
age would soon be a source of income 
for us. At the start, however, it was 
hard work to sell the coverage even at 
$25 a year premium for $5/10,000 limits. 
A rather funny thing was that people 
in the early nineties didn’t think the au- 
tomobile half as hazardous as the horse- 
drawn vehicle. 

“Compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance wasn’t even thought of. In fact, 
the first indication of a compulsory law 
didn’t come until just before 1911 when 
the first New York State compensation 
law was introduced, as a result of the 
work of a commission appointed by Gov- 





ernor Theodore Roosevelt and headed 
by Charles E. Hughes.” 


Rate Cutting Experiences 


One of the most interesting parts of 
Mr. Bussing’s reminiscences came when 
he started to talk about companies, com- 
petition and rating cutting in the old 
days. “Previous to 1900,” he said, “there 
were only a handful of companies writing 
liability. Very few of them collected 
enough premiums to pay their losses and 
this condition was evidenced by the num- 
ber of companies which failed or rein- 
sured. I think this was because of the 
growth and interpretation of the law, 
the courts endeavoring always to satisty 
the injured party who felt that he should 
be compensated for his mishap no mat- 
ter how much to blame he was for its 
occurrence. 


“One thing that was quite vexing was 
to have a nice account all worked up and 
then have your prospect tell you that he 
wanted to consult his fire broker before 
he made his decision. Whenever this 
happened I knew the business was just 
as good as lost. Invariably the fire 
broker would handle the liability line 
himself in spite of the fact that he knew 
little or nothing about it and cared less. 
All he wanted was the commission; in 
fact, the first question many small bro- 
kers would pop to the company under- 
writer was, ‘What per cent. commission 
do you pay?’” 


When asked to talk about rates, Mr. 
Bussing was anything but complime ntary. 
For one thing he rarely carried a rate 
book around with him on his store to 
store canvasses. He said that there was 
hardly such a thing as a standardization 
of rates. As he expressed it, “the big 
idea then was to work up a prospect to 
the point of buying and get him to say 
that he would accept the policy. If we 
had figured that the premium would be 
$420 and he would give no more than 
$300, we would usually deliver the policy 
to him at that price. 

“Tf the prospect insisted he would often 
have his policy delivered to him together 
with an endorsement or letter attached 
whereby the company agreed to make no 
audit nor require any adjustment of pay- 
roll. Furthermore, the property damage 
coverages was very often ‘thrown in’ 
for good measure. Property damage 
claims then were not a matter of serious 
consideration for the casualty compa- 
nies. 

When Competition Was Hot and Heavy 


“What did you think of the competi- 
tion in those days?” Mr. Bussing was 
asked by the interviewer. “That’s rather 
a ticklish question to answer,” was the 
reply, “but I’ll tell you a few things 
about some companies which are now ex- 
tinct. The old Guarantors of Philadel- 
phia must have had as its slogan, ‘Never 
lose a risk even if you have to give the 
policy away.’ Whenever that company 
got in on one of my risks I held on to 
it only by personal persuasion. No mat- 
ter what rate I offered the Guarantors 
would always go me one better. 

“T have a warm spot in my heart for 
William F. Moore, now head of the W. 
F. Moore Plate Glass Bureau. At that 
time he was president of the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty and to his credit he 
was always ready to help the broker out. 
I remember distinctly how four death 
claims occurred in a year’s time in one 
risk which I had with his company. The 
company had decided to cancel it at ex- 
piration and I was looking around for 
another company. 


W. F. Moore’s Consideration 


“I took a trip out to Chicago and while 
there was taken ill with typhoid. The 
expiration date came around and instead 
of leaving me in the lurch on that par- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





_ January Ist, 1926 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $234,850.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds- - -- 509,100.00 


Government, City, Rail- 
road and other Bonds 





and Stocks. -_..----_- 55,891,606.30 

Cash in Banks and Of- 
TP asuceaamaniateins 2,318,432.41 

Premiums in Course of 
Collection .......... 8,662,122.87 
Interest Accrued __--_-- 148,180.80 

Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses.- _—_‘157,804.20 
$67,922,096.58 


LIABILITIES 
COMMROI Ss ads oc ce reescz $3,000,000.00 
PD ci itccrnminawan 24,161,9438.85 


Reinsurance Reserve_. 20,265,572.73 
Losses in Course of Ad- 





Waele ... 5... =... 6,8389,580.00 
Commissions and other 
I oats tetera 7,150,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes_--_-- 1,005,000.00 
Reserve for Deprecia- 
WN ck cintnbenecenen 5,000,000.00 
$67,922,096.58 





Twenty-seven Years’ Progress 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 


Surplus to Policy Holders” - 


RESERVE SURPLUS 
$26,832.54 $3,038.94 
16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 


$27,661,943.85 





C. E. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President 

J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary 
W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 

A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 


W. H. PAULISON, Vice President 

J. D. LESTER, Vice President 

A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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Selling As Seen By Fire Executive 


By A. B. ROOME, Vice-Pres., Independence Fire Insurance Co. 


Selling is the big problem of business 
today, not only for the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and having com- 
modities to dispose of, but also for the 


retailer 


business or professional man who must 
sell his own service. Fifty years ago 
when competition was not particularly 
keen, selling was comparatively simple 
It takes 
energy, ambition, determination, brains, 
training, health. The management of 
every successful business recognizes the 
importance of selecting a selling method 
best adapted to its own particular prod- 
uct. Sales forces are carefully trained, 


but today it is a man-size job. 


advertising campaigns are planned, and 
experts are engaged to write advertise- 
ments. 

The principles underlying successful 
merchandising are applicable to selling 
insurance. 

Factors Which Influence Customers in 
Placing Insurance 

Price is usually a fundamental factor 
in vetting trade but, assuming in the 
insurance business that rates are fairly 
on a level, 
which 


factors 
placing 


there are six other 
influence customers in 
their insurance: 
lst—Business association and/or per- 
sonal friendship. The insured 
prefers to trade with his ac- 
quaintances or,friends. 
2nd—Civic activities, interest in pub- 
lic affairs, club memberships. 
The insurance agent or broker 
who is active in local affairs, 
and in promoting the civic and 
social betterment of his com- 
munity, is more likely to receive 
patronage than the man who re- 
ceives his living from the com- 
munity and gives nothing in re- 
turn, 
3rd—Conveniently located office, the 
advantage of which is obvious. 
4th—An attractive office with first- 
class, up-to-date equipment—a 
strong business-pulling influence. 
Sth—Advertising. This includes not 
only attractive displays in news- 
papers and other periodicals but 
also the printed circulars that 
are available from most com- 
panies for agents’ use. Adver- 
tising novelties may in some 
cases prove useful. Typewrit- 
ten bulletins or house organs 
are valuable publicity mediums 
for the larger agencies. Slogans 
or advertising phrases are help- 
ful. Word of mouth advertis- 
ing of satisfied customers, how- 
ever, is the most important 
business-pulling influence. This 
influence may be called reputa- 
tion. 
6th—Courtesy to every customer and 
potential customer. <A funda- 
mental requisite to successful 
selling is co-operation on the 
part of every department of the 
organization. Each employe 
should be inspired with the con- 
viction that he or she has a di- 
rect personal responsibility for 
promoting the sale of its serv- 
ice. Every correspondent has it 
in his power to hold or lose 
many customers daily—a single 
improperly phrased letter may 
‘cause the loss of business that 
it has taken years to obtain. 
Poorly typed letters shake con- 
fidence. Errors in accounting 
endanger good will. The tele- 
phone operator, the office boy 
and the elevator man may make 
or mar business. 


Demand for Various Covers Must Be 
Created 
differs greatly from ordi- 
nary commodities in that its need is not 
so clearly defined—its utility is not visu- 
alized. If a man wants a tooth brush, 
his desire for it is created by an exact 
knowledge of its usefulness and he buys 
it. While the necessity for 
forms of insurance 


Imsurance 


certain 
protection is now 
recognized, 


generally property owners 


seldom appreciate the importance of 


covering all their property adequately. 
It is because of the intangible nature of 


insurance (except when a loss actually 
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occurs) that a demand for various covers 
must be created. This is the funda- 
mental principle on which the insurance 
salesman must build. 

Complete Knowledge of All Lines 

Essential 

An insurance man, to be successful, 
must base his selling activities on the 
broadest possible knowledge of — all 
branches of the business. Knowledge 
creates confidence and confidence gene- 
rates enthusiasm—both are requisites for 
success. He should be sufficiently fa- 
miliar with every form of cover pro- 
curable from the various companies to 
be able to determine which are best 
suited to the particular requirements of 
his own customers, also those of his 
competitors, and constantly aim to sell 
complete coverage. This is an obligation 
which an agent or broker owes to his 
client, but he should also see that every 
cent of premium paid by his client buys 
the protection most suited to his indi- 
vidual requirements. 

The variety of coverages available 
today, many of which were not thought 
of years ago, offer unlimited opportuni- 
ties for sales. The side lines, however, 
are not solicited to the extent they should 
be by the great majority of agents and 
brokers. To do so successfully one must 
have a_ thorough knowledge of the 
classes of indemnity available and the 
policy forms and rates applicable there- 
to. 

Every salesman should know how 
rates are built up for deficiencies in con- 
struction and improperly guarded haz- 
ards and be in a position to advise his 
client as to how he can best build or re- 


arrange his risk to secure greater safety 
and reduced rates. 
Following up Prospects 

Kvery property owner is a_ prospect 
for insurance. Watching building per- 
mits, keeping in touch with new con- 
struction, close association with archi- 
tects, contractors and building material 
concerns, are all essential to successful 
selling of insurance—it is easier to ob- 
tain new insurance than to secure busi- 
ness already placed through others and 
business so obtained is likely to be more 
permanent. 

Disasters stimulate insurance sales 
much property is uninsured against 
hazards which are always present but 
not given serious consideration because 
of the infrequency of their manifesta- 
tions. The value of some particular form 
of coverage may be forcibly emphasized 
by some local event. All newspapers 
are full of selling arguments for all lines 
of insurance. The judicious use of let- 
ters to selected prospects, based upon 
local news items or prominent disasters 
will prove of unestimable value in bring- 
ing them to a proper conception of their 
needs. To obtain the full benefits of 
either direct-by-mail or newspaper ad- 
vertising, it should be followed up by a 
personal call—personal solicitation is 
what brings results after advertising has 
broken down sales resistance. 

The wise agent will not consider his 
duty finished when he has sold his cus- 
tomer, but will keep in frequent con- 
tact with him to retain his good will. He 
will also keep well informed of the con- 
ditions surrounding the risks he insures 
and makes such changes in the cover- 
ages as circumstances warrant. He will 
keep himself in a position to be called 
upon as an advisor in all matters per- 
taining to insurance and_ safety engi- 
neering. 


What Agents Should Avoid 


An agent should not be zealous in his 
selling activities as to overlook his ob- 
ligation to his companies. He should 
avoid risks having a suspicion of moral 
hazard and those in which the physical 
hazards are improperly guarded. Ac- 
cepting insurance from either a dishon- 
est or unreasonable person, or issuing 
policies for more than insurable values, 
is sure to cause disagreement in case of 
loss. This will result in bad advertising 
for your office and the loss of other 
business; it will also result in loss of 
confidence on the part of the company. 
An agent’s or broker’s activities should 
not extend to the point of creating a de- 
mand for forms of cover which are inim- 
ical to the best interests of the business 
and public policy if generally available. 

Agents should give audit bureaus and 
stamping offices their whole hearted co- 
operation and resist the temptation to 
side with their clients in complaints they 
may make about such bureaus. Experi- 
enced agents know the important place 
such organizations occupy in the proper 
conduct of the business and lack of co- 
operation is sure to nourish any irrita- 
tion which may exist to the ultimate 
disadvantage of the agency and the busi- 
ness in general. 

To be properly equipped, not only to 
solicit business but to resist the com- 
petition of competitors every insurance 
agent and broker should read the trade 
journals and attend association conven- 
tions. 

An agent or broker becomes known by 
the companies he deals with. He should 
sell the policies of those companies hav- 
ing managements = exert business- 
pulling influences. Those which have 
reputations for fair dealing with the 
public and with each other. Those which 
have a certain prestige with the public 
through consistent advertising. In short, 
those which co-operate in securing and 
holding customers. 


Only a small portion of the public have 
any realization of the importance of the 
insurance business in maintaining the so- 
cial, economic and industrial stability of 
the nation. The responsibility for over- 
coming the sales-resistance due to this 
lack of knowledge is largely a company 
problem but also one in which agents 
and brokers are vitally interested and 
can render valuable assistance. Wider 
public education in the fundamentals of 
insurance will redound to the benefit of 
all engaged in the insurance business. 


e e e 
Early Liability Days 
(Continued from Page 32) 
ticular risk Mr. Moore carried it along 
for me until | had recovered from my 
illness and had had time to replace it in 
another company. 

“Another old time producer was Fred- 
erick Gaston of The Travelers, who was 
and still is one of the largest writers. 
He was such a live wire that for many 
years he had every broker in town 
guessing on big risks. 

When the Actna Life started in New 
York it opened a small office managed 
by John Rk. Pitcher. Under his leader- 
ship it didn’t take ae before the office 
was booming. He had been the presi- 
dent of the old U. S. Mutual Accident, 
which had failed, and so he knew the 
ropes. Then there was W. J. McCaff- 
rey, who is now vice-president of the 
Globe Indemnity. Everyone with-a risk 
to place could always talk to Mac and 
find him always ready to listen to his 
story.” 

Mr. Bussing recalls vividly the strides 
made by J. Scofield Rowe in the liability 
field when vice-president of the Aetna 
Life. He also spoke of the Maryland 
Casualty’s entrance into New York and 
its first office which -was managed by 
Andrew Freedman, millionaire, pal of 
Richard Croker and great political influ- 
ence. It was through his political con- 
nections that the company was able to 
secure a great deal of coverage on sub- 
way work. The late John F. Stone, then 
president of the Maryland Casualty, was 
typified by Mr. Bussing as a genial, won- 
derfully alert leader. His protege was 
I’. Highlands Burns, who succeeded him 
as president of the company. Mr. Buss- 
ing highly praised Mr. Burns. 





4 . 
Railroad Insurance 
(Continued from Page 27) 
into two main parts, viz., Premiums and 
Losses, and the greater of these two 
parts many times is Losses. 

The object of the Railroad Insurance 
Association is to concentrate on and 
study the conditions, and to provide a 
convenient organization of sufficient ca- 
pacity to take care of and handle the 
large volume and resulting details inci- 
dent to railroad insurance. It is com- 
posed of the following companies: 

The Home Insurance Co. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Royal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Liverpool & London "& Globe Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. 

Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., 
Ltd. 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica 

Continental Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 

Automobile Insurance Co. 

An important function of the associa- 
tion is served by its inspection depart- 
ment, providing a facility for the study 
of the hazards and risks and a co-opera- 
tive service for the railroad companies 
for the better protection of their prop- 
erties against loss by fire. 





The doctors get sixteen and nine-tenths 
cents of each dollar of compensation 
premiums paid in the United States. 
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Why Relations Of Agents 
And Brokers Are Close 


By JAMES J. HOEY, New York 


James J. Hoey, author of this article, 
is generally regarded as one of the most 
influential insurance men in New York 
City. His experience has been valuable 
and varted as after being a member of the 
Assembly he was deputy insurance super- 
intendent; then vice-president of the Con- 
tinental; and is now a member of the firm 
of lloey & Ellison, who run a large 
agency m Wilhiam Street, New York. In 
his early career he was an insurance bro- 
ker. 

He is on terms of intimate friendship 
with many of the public men of this city 
and state. 

The question has often been asked: 
“Is there any special service that the 
local agent can give the insurance bro- 
ker that cannot be secured from the 
home office of the insurance company ?” 

Having been an executive for some 
years of several large fire insurance com- 
panics, and later a local agent, | feel 
that | am competent to answer the ques- 
tion impartially and accurately. 

As a matter of fact there is very little 
service that the local agent can give that 
cannot be secured at the home 
the insurance companies, but there are 
several important factors that seem to 
influence the broker in favor of the lo- 
cal agency. [| will try and enumerate 
some of them. 

Underwriting Capacity 


office of 


In the first place, the underwriting ca- 
pacity of the local agency is in many in- 
stances much greater than the home office 
of acompany. Take our own office, for ex- 
ample. We represent ten fire insurance 
companies, each of which is a member of 
large and important groups of companies. 


We not only have the underwriting ca- 
pacity of the companies*which we rep- 
resent directly, but also the underwrit- 
ing capacity of the other companies with 
which they are affiliated. To be able to 
secure very large lines of insurance on 
important risks in one or two policies is 
very attractive to the insurance’ broker 
and the assured in that it tends to re- 
duce the expense of handling the busi- 
ness, minimizing the bookkeeping and 
clerical detail necessary where a large 
number of policies are secured from va- 


rious companies. ‘The practice has be- 
come almost universal in agency offices 
to issue one or two policies for large 
amounts, in aS many companies, on im- 
portant risks, and then distribute the 
liability to the other companies in the 
agency by way of reinsurance. Inci- 
dentally, when a loss occurs the broker 
and assured are saved considerable trou- 


ble and expense, where there is but one 
or two policies in effect than if a dozen 
or more were outstanding, distributed 
among as many companies. 

One of the most 
which influences the 
patronize the 


important factors 
insuré ance broker to 
local agency is that in most 


cases the agent is more accessible to 
the broker than is the company execu- 
tive and more time and opportunity is 
available to the broker to present his 
insurance problems. The company ex- 
ecutive is usually a very busy man. His 


time is occupied in multitudinous duties, 
conferences, committee meetings, period- 


ical visits to the field over which he 
has supervision; in fact, his time is so 
fully occupied that it is almost impos- 


sible for him to consider the detail or 


work out a solution of the broker’s in- 
surance problems. Incidentally, in most 
cases the company executive has country 
wide supervision and consequently is not 
fully informed regarding local conditions 
as the agent whose whole thought and 
time are given to local problems. The 
well-established local agencies are gen- 
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erally so organized that the underwrit- 
ing and other detail are handled by the 
department heads and assistants and the 
executive is left free to consider, among 
other things, the insurance broker’s prob- 
lems. 

The preparation of forms to cover spe- 
cial conditions is a very important serv- 


ice which the local agent is very often 
called upon by the insurance broker to 
perform. Close study of the constantly 
changing rules and regulations of the 
rating associations and the State Insur- 
ance Law is not always possible by the 
broker because, as has been heretofore 
stated, the agent devotes practically all 
his time to studying and keeping in- 
formed regarding local conditions, and 
naturally the broker goes to him for in- 
formation and advice. 
Consults Local Agent 

The recent severe earthquakes and 
tornados have awakened a great deal 
of interest among property owners in this 
class of insurance in different parts of 


the country where such catastrophes 
have been, heretofore, practically un- 
known. The insurance broker is called 


upon for information regarding cover- 
age and rates and inasmuch as he prob- 
ably writes very little of ‘this class of 
insurance he is unfamiliar’ with the de- 
tails and naturally consults the local 
agent who makes it his business to be * 
in possession of accurate and up-to-date 
information. 

There are many other classes of in- 
surance where unique and_ interesting 
problems are presented which require de- 
tailed careful study and investigation in 
order that insurance may be secured 
which will properly and adequately pro- 
tect all parties at interest. 

Leasehold is one particular class of in- 
surance where unique and_ interesting 
and perplexing complications requiring 
careful study and analysis in each spe- 
cific case. In New York City, property 
is often leased and sub-leased to a half- 
dozen different interests. These situa- 
tions, from a fire insurance standpoint, 
are more or less involved and require 
knowledge of local real estate conditions, 
extensive study and investigation so that 
insurance policies can be correctly writ- 
ten which will properly protect every in- 
terest in case of loss due to fire. 

Use and Occupancy is another class of 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Municipal Insurance Funds Are Unsound 


By ERNEST A. PAVIOUR, President, R. S. Paviour & Son, Rochester 


Stock company insurance is a method 
of distributing the cost of a sudden dis- 
aster over a wide territory. When San 
Francisco burned, the insurance compa- 
nies—both American and foreign—paid 
out more than $200,000,000 in losses from 
premiums collected on fire insurance poli- 
cies in all parts of the world. We all 
helped to rebuild San Francisco. When 
you pay your next $25 premium for 
$5,000 fire insurance on your house, you 
are making a contribution toward the 
rebuilding of the next destroyed city. 
It may be your own; it may be Buffalo. 
_ A company that does a limited business 
in a small territory is not as safe as a 
company that transacts business 
throughout the nation. Imagine a com- 
pany organized to insure nothing but 
Rochester property. If Rochester 1s vis- 
ited by a sweeping conflagration that 
company may be called upon to pay a 
loss under every policy on its books. 
Under the same disaster the stock cor- 
poration engaged in nation-wide insur- 
ance will find only a relatively small 
part of its total business affected. 

When a municipality insures “its own 
property” it is comparable to a small 
local company which could easily be 
wiped out on a single ecateration, 

The head of one of the large stock 
fire insurance companies told me re- 
cently that a sweeping conflagration 
could visit any American city and his 
company, after paying all its losses, 100 
cents on a dollar, would remain solvent, 
And this company writes policies of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on single, 
desirable risks. 


Small Losses Mean Little 


How a company pays its routine small 
losses means but little. What did it do 
in Chicago, San Francisco, Baltimore ? 
What will it be able to do when the 
next great American city is leveled by 
fire? The conflagration is the real test 
of an insurance company. 

Some cities which do not carry insur- 
ance in stock companies tabulate their 
fire losses for a few normal years and 
then, on the basis of these, come to the 
false conclusion that they are ahead of 
the game. They ignore the sweeping 
fire—the nightmare of the true under- 
writer. Most any of us could pay for 
a burned curtain or a hole in the roof, 
but most of us couldn’t survive the total 
loss of our house, contents, garage and 
automobile. Any plan of fire insurance 
that does not contemplate the conflagra- 
tion is extremely faulty and open to dis- 
astrous consequences. 

It is bad enough for a smunicipality to 
“carry its own insurance” by setting up 
annually grossly inadequate reserves. 
But it is much worse for a city to “carry 
its Own insurance” by setting up noth- 
ing. Take a city of the latter class, for 
example. It loses by fire, a $400,000 high 
school at a time when its finances are 
in such condition that it can’t even build 
badly-needed new high schools. It is 
true that it can say to the taxpayers: 
“We have saved you thousands of dol- 
lars during the last ten years by our 
policy of not insuring the schools.” But 
that won't finance the rebuilding of the 
school. If a large section of the city is 
flame-swept and six or eight city-owned 
buildings are destroyed it will be even 
more difficult to explain satisfactorily the 
lack of insurance protection. 

Taxpayers Pay Fire Losses 


This system in which the taxpayers 
pay the fire losses has another inherent 
weakness. Cities operate under budgets 
which are invariably inadequate. A 
much-used building with its equipment 
is destroyed. There is no insurance 
fund; there is no provision of any kind 


to underwrite fire losses. The work of 
the city requires immediate replacement 
of the destroyed building. This means 
that something else must suffer, some- 
thing else must be curtailed, for depart- 
mental budgets aren’t sufficiently elastic 
to permit the removal of $200,000 or 
$300,000 without a disturbance. If the 
destroyed property is replaced by a bond 
issue the interest paid on the bonds may 
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be more than the annual insurance pre- 
mium on all the city property. 

The building up of an adequate insur- 
ance fund by a municipality is a slow or- 
deal. Insurance funds can’t be magic¢- 
ally organize d. Of course a giant cor- 
por ation with property widely scattered 
is in much better condition than an av- 
erage city to establish a fund. This is 
true from the standpoint of the confla- 
gration hazard, already described, and 
the investment hazard, which will be 
touched upon later. 

The premiums paid to stock companies 
for fire insurance represent but a small 
fraction of the amounts of the policies. 
In some cases the rate is one-tenth, or 
even one-twentieth, of one per cent. 
Some fire-resistive schools are written 
for ten cents for $100 of insurance. Do 
you realize what this means? At ten 
cents per $100, the cost of insuring a 
public building for $400,000 is only $400. 

Even if a municipality should put away 
the entire stock company pre mium on 
this risk annually, it would require one 
thousand years of premiums to equal the 
amount of insurance. a fire occurs 
at the end of the first year the munici- 
pality is just 999 years behind schedule. 
It has a $400,000 loss on its hands with 
$400 in the bank. Under the same con- 
ditions the stock company has available 
millions of surplus painstakingly gath- 
ered from all sections of the country 
over a period perhaps of one hundred 
years. 


Municipal Insurance Funds 


Another disadvantage of municipal in- 
surance funds is the manner in which 
the investment end of the fund is han- 
dled. In recent years the stock compa- 
nies have not made anything on under- 
writing. They are paying out more in 
losses and expenses than they are col- 
lecting in premiums. Last year, more 
than 200 companies reporting to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters lost 
$40,000,000 on underwriting. They did, 
however, succeed in making a fair re- 
turn on investments. Successful insur- 
ance companies must be good bankers. 


Some single stock companies have in- 
vestment list of $40,000,000 and $50,000,- 
000. These lists are large enough to 
warrant the establishment of an invest- 
ment department under the management 
of a high-grade financtal man. 

The investments of a small municipal 
insurance fund are likely to be in the 
hands of a part-timer—of the comptrol- 
ler, or the treasurer—who has many 
other duties.. He is not in a position 
to give expert attention to the investing 
of the fund. If fire doesn’t wipe out the 
fund, the stock or bond market may do 
it. 

Studied Investment Bureau 

Raymond N. Ball, treasurer of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, who handles a list 
of $35,000,000, recently made a trip to 
Hartford to study the investment bureau 
of one of the insurance groups. This is 
his comment: 

“Thank you for making it possible for 
me to visit in Hartford the investment 
bureau which handles investments of 
Phoenix and associated companies. This 
problem of investment of funds is such 
a complicated one today that I find my- 
self taking every opportunity to learn 
how the other fellow is attempting to 
solve it. 

“There are several reasons why we 
follow with keen interest the invest- 
ments of the different insurance compa- 
nies. Over a long period of years the 
losses of the better companies have been 
very small. The protection of their lists 
by proper diversification is given thor- 
ough consideration. 

“Each issue, before purchase, is most 
carefully investigated. Once a security 
is purchased, it is watched closely. Ex- 
perts who are trained in the business of 
buying and selling securities are in ac- 
tive charge of the lists. Public reports of 
holdings are available to policyholders. 

“The business of investment of funds 
in any organization can not be handled 
as a side line. It must be handled by 
a separate department and by men who 
have made a study of investments. 

“T was not disappointed in the Hart- 
ford Bureau. It is doing a_ splendid 
piece of work. 

Whereas the municipality confines its 
insurance operations to one city, the 
stock company not only distributes its 
liability over the entire nation but re- 
duces its liability in various sections of a 
given city to practical maximums. A 
stock company issues a policy for $50,- 
000 on a brick mercantile building on 
Main Street, Rochester, in the conflagra- 
tion area. It is true that the insured re- 
ceives a single policy in a single com- 
pany for $50,000, but that company does 
not retain that amount of liability. Here 
is what happens: 

The agent wires his company that he 
has bound $50,000 on a particular risk. 
On receipt of the binder the home office 
retains $20,000 net for its fleet of three 
companies, in this particular case. (All 
of the big stock companies are now 
working in fleets—one outstanding com- 
pany owns three or four smaller con- 
cerns.) Another $20,000 goes to the Re- 
insurance Clearing House, which is a 
eroup of eighty regularly admitted com- 


panies. The last $10,000 is taken by the 
American Reinsurance Exchange, an- 


other group of twenty companies. In 
other words. just as soon as the agent 
binds the $50.000, one hundred big stock 
companies with enormous resources are 
back of the company which actually is- 
sues the policy. 

Large Fire Policies 


Million dollar fire insurance policies 
are not infrequent, and under this sys- 
tem of distribution and reinsurance thev 
are perfectly safe. Several of the stock 


company fleets have combined assets of 


more than one hundred million dollars. 
This doesn’t mean that stock companies 
will write large amounts on any kind of 
risk. Companies often turn down what 
looks like desirable business simply be- 
cause the rate as produced by schedule 
isn’t adequate from their standpoint. 
Moral risk is another important feature 
of underwriting. If the physical con- 
ditions are good but the moral owner- 
ship bad, the stock company doesn’t want 
the business. Location is another under- 
writing factor. A company may write 
$100,000 on a hospital under the protec- 
tion of municipal fire department and 
water works, and refuse $1,000 on a 
frame summer concession at some lake 
resort. 

A municipal fund loses the service of 
the local insurance agent, the home of- 
fice inspectors and the various rating and 
inspection bureaus. These services often 
result in the correction of bad fire haz- 
ards. They have saved many buildings 
from bad losses and many cities from 
serious fires. Competition amongst com- 
panies and agents results in constant at- 
tempts to reduce rates in order to hold 
business and get new risks. 

Schedule Rating 

Under schedule rating, charges may be 
removed if faults are remedied and cred- 
its may be obtained for improvements. 
The rate measures the risk. A _ cut-off 
wall here, a standard fire-door there or 
a safety can somewhere’ else will cut 
down the rate and fire hazard at the 
same time. Agents are ever watching 
for these and other opportunities to low- 
er rates. (By agent, I mean the full- 
time insurance agent, not the parasitical 
part-timer who doesn’t know an insur- 
ance schedule from a telephone direc- 
tory.) 

In Rochester in the last year or two 
scores and scores of business basements 
have been cleaned up, hundreds of de- 
fects in heating and other devices cor- 
rected, and thousands of chemical ex- 
tinguishers installed in factory and store 
—all on account of the efforts of agents 
to eliminate hazards to reduce rates. 
Perhaps a conflagration has been avert- 
ed, Who knows? 

Uninsured public property doesn’t get 
this careful scrutiny. But how it needs 
it! Public schools are burning daily all 
over the country. This is one of the 
unprofitable classes from an underwrit- 
ing standpoint. A school valued at more 
than one million dollars was destroyed 
last year. Not only is the property con- 
sumed, but innocent children are slaught- 
ered. In just four school fires more than 
200 persons, mostly children, were killed. 
Thousands of school houses in this coun- 
try were built to burn—poor construc- 
tion, lack of fire protection, faulty heat- 
ing devices, improper exits. This is an- 
other crime chargeable against the Am- 
erican city. 

Risks Unselected 

A municipal insurance fund has no op- 
portunity of selection of risk, reduction 
of line by reinsurance and home office 
distribution, and spreading of liability 
over a large territory. It ignores the 
law of average. It ignores the conflagra- 
tion hazard which is present in every 
American. city. Little, if any, attention 
is ever given to the investment end of 
the fund, a matter of great importance. 
It sadly misses the beneficial hazard-re- 
ducing services of the stock insurance 
company. 

Such a fund takes everything owned 
by the city as it is, regardless of con- 
struction, location, exposure or protec- 
tion. It lacks underwriting experience, 
sense and judgment, and financial sound- 
ness, and belongs in the category of ex- 
perimental socialism, far away from the 
realm of practical business. 

The American city is suffering enough 
today without afflicting it with municipal 
insurance. 
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The business of insurance is as tech- 
nical as any in the world and beginners 
often throw up their hands as they wan- 
der through its mazes and think of the 
fund of information they must possess to 
master its intricacies. Then as they dig 
into it deeper there is a reaction as the 
thought percolates that if everybody 
could become an insurance man and if 
being an agent or broker meant nothing 
but a mere performance of routine any- 
body could be an agent or a_ broker. 
Thus, it would fall very low in the scale 
of vocations. 

It is just because insurance is not casy 
to master that there is a demand on the 
part of the public for expert advice. The 
better posted an insurance man and the 
more capable the greater the demand for 
his services. 

In order to help insurance agents with 
some of their problems The Red Book 
has invited some of the offices to ask 
questions which The Red Book has had 
people in the business answer. The 
questions cover a wide range and they 
“ printed herewith with the answers. 

One local agency asked The Red Book 
no less than seven questions in reference 
to the Standard Fire Policy. bon se ques- 
tions were turned over to P. W. An- 
derson, instructor of the “hare 
school in Hartford, which is training 
young men for the position: of special 
agent. The questions and their answers, 
by Mr. Anderson, follow: 

THE STANDARD FIRE POLICY 


QO. Stale briefly the conditions which 
made desirable the adoption of the Stand- 
ard Policy. 

A. Lack of uniformity in the policies 
which were issued, and worded at the dis- 
cretion of the company, desire to protect 
the insuring public so that they would not 
he burdened with the necessity of having 
to accept changing contracts. 


QO. Into what two parts is a policy di- 
< nde d? 


A. Every policy is divided into two 
parts—the written part and the printed 
part; the written portion being a descrip- 


tion of the risk insured and its location 
and taking precedent over the printed por- 
ion which contains the conditions of the 
policy which should never be altered or 
erased. 

Q. What is a fire loss? 

A: (a) Supposing you were standing 
hear an open fire place and a piece of 
jewelry fell into the fire, would the com- 
pany be liable for the’ damage to the 
jewelry? (b) Supposing you were stand- 
ing too close to the same fire and your 
clothing burned, would the company be 
liable for the damage to the clothing ? 

Q. Accidental, hostile fire of sufficient 
intensity to produce a flame. 

A. (a) No, this is a friendly fire. 


(b) A separate fire, hostile in na- 
ture occurred when the clothing caught 
fire. The company would be liz rble. 

QO. Briefly, why is it necessary that 


change s in ownership, lines 23-31 inclus- 
we, of the New York Standard Policy 
voids the contract? 

A. Because it is a personal contract. 
We insure persons and it is, therefore, 
necessary that the policy must state cle arly 
the parties interested, 

, 2 What do you mean by the words 
cease to be operated,” line 55 of the New 
York Standard Policy? 

A. “Ease to bé operated” is usually de- 
fined as a condition where the factory is 
hot producing goods. 

O. Define Ctattel Mortgage. 

A. Chattel Mortgage is a lien upon 
Personal property, stock, fixtures or ma- 
chinery for money loaned. 

QO. Name the sixteen conditions that 
may void the New York Standard Policy. 

A. 1. Concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion. 2. Misstatement of interest. 3. 


Questions And Answers 


Agents Present to The Red Book Puzzling Points About Which 
- They Want Information 


Other insurance (non-cur- 
Operation overtime. 6. 


Fraud. 4. 
5 


rency). 


crease of controllable hazards. 7. Ex- 
traordinary alterations or repairs. 8. In- 
terest other than unconditional. 9. Leased 
ground. 10. Chattel mortgages. 11. Fore- 
closure of mortgage. 12. Change of 
ownership other than death. 13. Assign- 
ment of policy before loss. 14. Genera- 


tion of illuminating gas. 15. 
extra hazardous articles. 16. 
unoccupancy. 

QO. If an individual owns a private pas- 
senger car and has it insured for Public 
Liability and Property Damage, does the 
policy cover the individual’s liability for 
the = ving of automobiles owned by his 
friends? 

A. The standard form of policy writ- 
ten to cover the automobile owned by the 
assured does not provide coverage for the 
assured’s operation of automobiles other 
than those described in the policy. The 
standard policy form used by the more 
reliable companies contains the omnibus 
coverage clause but this clause merely 
covers other persons for the operation of 
the assured’s automobiles with his _per- 
mission and does not cover the assured 
for the operation of automobiles owned 
by others. 

The assured may, however, obtain cov- 
erage for his personal liability for the 
driving of any private passenger type au- 
tomobile loaned to him but not owned, 
hired or leased by him. This coverage 
may be given by endorsement to the 
standard form of policy upon the pay- 
ment of an additional premium equal to 
10% of premium for the highest rated 
private passenger automobile owned by 
the assured and covered by the policy. 


Presence of 
Vacancy or 





O. What is 
Liability ? 

A. The term “Contingent Liability” 
used to designate that liability ak a 
concern has for the operation of automo- 
biles in its business which are owned by 
employes or others and operated in the 
business without direct supervision and 
control on the part of the concern. When- 
ever the concern exercises complete super- 
vision and control over the operation of 
the automobiles owned by others the lia- 
bility of the concern is direct and not con- 
tingent. The best example of a risk in- 
volving contingent liability is that of a 
concern which hires automobiles from an 
independent truckman for the purpose of 
transporting goods and materials, the 
loading, unloading and transportation of 
which is done by the truckman independ- 
ently of any supervision or control on 
the part of the concern. 

A policy written to cover the contingent 
liability of a concern provides the usual 
defense coverage and in addition provides 
indemnification for any judgments which 
may be obtained against the concern as 
the result of accidents involving automo- 
biles owned by others and used in the 
business. If the owners of the automo- 
biles carry insurance which provides cov- 
erage to the concern, the contingent lia- 
bility policy becomes excess insurance af- 
fording protection over and above that 
which the concern has under the policy 
carried by the owners. 

Each risk involving contingent liability 
must be specially rated because of the 
many factors which enter into the deter- 
mination of the relationship between the 
assured and the owners of the automo- 
biles covered, and the extent to which 
the automobile operations are supervised 
and controlled by the assured. 


Automobile Contingent- 


O. Why is glass “of special manufac- 
ture,’ such as art glass, glass signs, mo- 
tion picture screens, etc., insured on a 
valuation basis instead of a replacement 
basis? 


A. As the name implies, this glass 
must be made especially for each individ- 
ual risk and is not a stock proposition. 
The replacement cost cannot be closely 
estimated as a general thing and from an 
insurance standpoint it is more satisfac- 
tory to have the assured value the glass 
and pay a premium on this valuation. 


Q. In an open stock risk there is a 
stock room wired with an approved alarm 
system which is certificated as A No. 


and in addition the premises are also 
wired with an approved alarm system 
which is certificated as A No. 2. With 


the coverage limited to the stock room 
only, is it permissible to allow discounts 
for both alarm systems? 


A. Yes, provided each system is cer- 
tificated separately, it is permissible to al- 
low the Manual discount for each because 
of the fact that there is double protection 
afforded the stock room. 


Q. If an assured carries Boiler, En- 
gine and Electrical Machinery Insurance 
as it necessary to obtain a “location 
charge” for each line of insurance? 

A. Yes, as each line is rated separately 
and the location charge is a part of the 
rate. 

Q. Does the inclusion of stock in the 
description enable the insured to collect a 
larger loss under a use and occupancy 
policy? 

A. Only in the exceptional case. It is 
ordinarily possible in event of a serious 
loss for an assured to replace stock in 
less time than to rebuild or restore the 
buildings, machinery and equipment and 
therefore the inclusion of stock would 
have no effect. It is only where there 
may be the possibility of a delay beyond 
the time it will take to restore the build- 
ings, machinery and equipme nt because of 
the ‘difficulty of securing stock that it is 
to the advantage of an insured to have it 
included. This question answered in 
Percy Ling’s book. 

Q. What is the 
suspension clause? 

A. lf the property be so damaged that 
the business is reduced, but not complete- 
ly suspended, the liability of the insurer 
is for the proportion that the business is 
decreased of what would be the liability 
in case of total suspension. In other 
words, if the insured is so handicapped 
that he is able to do only half the busi- 
ness he would have done, the insurer's 
liability is for half the daily average 
named in the policy, providing the aver- 
age daily net profits and fixed charges de- 
scribed would have equalled or exceeded 
the daily limit named or for half of the 
determined daily average which would 
have been lost during total suspension if 
the average is less than the daily limit 
named. Authority is Percy Ling’s book. 

Q. Why are four forms provided for 
in use and occupancy insurance? 

A. Because the interruption of a 
manufacturing business produces a differ- 
ent result from that of a mercantile busi- 
ness and also in both of these classes are 
found concerns that make all of their 
profit, and in some cases are only in op- 


effect of the partial 


eration, a few:-months of the year, says 
Mr. Ling. ; 
It will be evident that where this lat- 


ter condition exists the prevention of 
business during the months of operation 
may entail a total loss, while on the other 
hand, if the plant were destroyed after 
their usual business had been completed 
and rebuilt before the time to operate the 
following year no use and occupancy loss 
would be suffered. It is therefore neces- 
sary to have two forms for manufactur- 
ing risks, one for use in case of a con- 
cern whose business does not vary greatly 
during the year, and one where the op- 


eration is for a season only, also two 
such forms for mercantile risks. 

Q. What ts a commercial vehicle for 
purposes of automobile insurance? 

A. Any automobile or truck or deliv- 
ery type used for the transportation or 
delivery of goods or merchandise and 
other business uses, except a commercial 
vehicle or truck which is equipped for 
renting or livery work which, of course, 
should be classified as a “livery” machine 
and of course again a truck or delivery 
machine which is still in the hands of a 
dealer or manufacturer. 

Q. Supposing that a warranty of an 
automobile policy, such as the age of the 
car or model is incorrect and loss en- 
sues, is the company liable? 

A. If the error is the result of a mis- 
take, adjustment could be made. If the 
error is intentional the company could 
deny liability. The policy states that the 
entire contract shall be void if the assured 
has concealed or misrepresented any ma- 
terial fact or circumstance concerning this 
insurance or the subject thereof or in case 
of any fraud, attempted fraud or false 
swearing by the assured touching any 
matters relating to this insurance or the 
subject — whether before or after 
a loss, says C. Timberlake of the Hart- 
ford. 

Q. What is the object of subrogation 
in various forms of liability policies, such 
as automobile, marine, transportation and 
other such insurances? 

A. The company is bound to indemni- 
fy the assured. If the loss is another per- 
son’s fault, it is no affair of the assured. 
The company pays the assured, then the 


latter signs over his right of recovery 
against the offender, and the company 
seeks to recover from the third party 


for the loss it has suffered by paying the 
assured. The assured, having been paid, 
of course has no interest in the company’s 
search to recover from the third party. 
The company may or may not succeed in 
recovering from the third party. This is 
no concern of the assured. 

O. What good argument can a solict- 
tor use in selling a contingent liability 
policy to an owner of a building who 
has contracted for its construction, pro- 
vides no material, but who either himself 
or through his architect sees that the con- 
tractor lives up to his agreements, and 
where the contractor is obliged to furnish 
certificates that he carries Compensation 
and Public Liability and in addition a 
bond with the owner, that the bonding 
company will hold the owner harmless for 
all losses including accidents? 

A. The question apparently contains no 
doubt about the necessity of'a contingent 
liability policy for an owner of a building 
who has contracted for its construction 
under the conditions set forth, except as 
to the question of a bond furnished by a 
bonding company to the owner. A bond 
guaranteeing the fulfillment of a contract 
does not carry an agreement to defend 
the owner against claims for damages and 
the expense incident thereto, even though 
it may agree to reimburse the owner for 
loss sustained by reason of accidents or 
other causes. As in such actions, the 
defense interposed is often the most im- 
portant element involved, a contingent lia- 
bility policy is advisable even under the 
conditions cited. 

The above constitutes the only argu- 
ment I know for the sale of a contingent 
policy under such conditions. The neces- 
sity, in my opinion, depends much on the 
size of the contract and the responsibility 
of the contractor. 

O. We have an assured who is a 
roofer. He pays a rate of $12.02 per $100 
of payroll for the same classification of 
work for which a contractor pays $3.83. 
Naturally, our roofer cannot see the dis- 
crimination, especially when it comes to 
competitive bids and he loses out quite 
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naturally. Wie think a division of payroll 
s but fair m the case of the roofer. 
\. (By Globe Indemnity.) The ex- 


planation of the high rate for the roofer 
is that the hazard is concentrated. The 
contractor is only occasionally engaged in 
roofing work and his rate 1s an average 
rate lorcover, all, rates are based on 
experience which has indicated that the 
high rate for the rooler is necessary. 
(% J should like to hear discussed the 
yject of endorsements to polictes when 
uch endorsements must be prepared by 
the Llume Office. 
A. (By Indemnity.)  Vlease 
bear in mind that an endorsement takes 
precedence to the printed terms of the 
policy. Mor that reason we exercise the 
greatest care in the wording of our en 
dorsements, and wherever anything of an 
unusual nature has to be considered, ex 
pert care must be given to it. This ts 


Globe 


why we require that blank endorsements 
be retained at the Home Office where 
secial endorsemnts are usually passed 


upon by several persons. We realize that 
one man cannot know everything, and that 

loosely worded endorsement may ruin 
the whole structure of the policy and the 
damage may be done before it is possible 
to correct the mistake. 

QO. Define exactly where the legal lia 
Dri of the owner ceases and the legal 
fiavuily of the lessee begins on public la- 
bility risks involving coverage on real es 
late. 

\. (By Globe Indemnity.) This is a 
problem which could be better answered 
by a jury which has listened to the facts 
of a particular case. The line of de- 
mareation is becoming less pronounced 
every year, and the tendency nowadays is 
to sue everybody in sight so as to increase 
the chances of getting damages. 

Generally speaking, it may be consid 
ered that the owner would be liable for 
structural de lects, Whereas the lessee 
would be liable for accidents due to the 
operation of his business. lor instance, 
if a patron of a restaurant were injured 
by a falling ceiling, he would probably sue 
the owner of the building whereas if he 
tripped over a carelessly placed rug, he 
would be more likely to sue the lessee 
that is, the restaurant keeper. 


QO. What qualifications must a person 
have in order to make a success of selling? 

A. John A. Stevenson, one of the 
country’s best trainers of salesmen, says 
the traditional Indian reply might, with 
some reason, be the answer to this ques- 
tion. It is: “Those who know do not 
tell; those who tell do not know.” But 
a study of actual facts shows us, how- 
ever, that in many instances the race for 
selling success is a case of the hare and 
the tortoise and that the salesman who 
lacks a particularly charming personality 
but who makes up for this lack through 
knowledge of the goods he has to sell 
and a more careful study of his prospects’ 
interests, is often the one who first 
reaches the goal. 


Q. How can the lack of self-confidence 
which retards the work of many mexpert- 
enced salesmen be remedied? 

A. Medical authorities can cite count- 
less instances of the cure of serious nerv- 
ous ailments through the power of so- 
called “auto-suggestion,’ Almost any 
person may hypnotize himself into the be- 
lief that he can’t unclasp his hands if, 
when clasping them firmly, he repeats the 
suggestive formula, “I can’t unclasp my 
hands—lI can’t unclasp my hands.” 

A person who stammers, by repeating, 
over and over, a formula such as “I’m not 
afraid,” may hypnotize himself into the 
belief that he no longer stammers and 
since the chief cause of his stammering, 
the nervous fear of stammering, is re- 
moved, he is “cured,” says Mr. Steven- 
son. In the same way, a salesman my 
often hypnotize himself into the belief 
that he is not afraid by impressing his 
mind with the idea that Ne is not afraid, 
repeating to himself the statement that 
he has no fear, 


O. Ilow big a part does a salesman’s 
appearance play in bringing a sale to a 
successful conclusion? 

A. The same authority says that if you 
do not look the part of a successful busi- 
ness man, secretaries and even office boys 
will consider that you are not in the class 
with those by whom they are employed 
and you will increase your difficulties in 
obtaining interviews. leven if you have 
no difficulty in obtaining a he a. the 
prospect will judge your company by the 
appearance of its representative. If you 
are carelessly or shabbily attired your 
company will not be classed as a first- 
class one. This, of course, does not 
mean expensive or showy clothes because 
the salesman who is conspicuously over- 
dressed is handicapped almost as badly as 
the salesman who is shabby. 

QO. Can any rule be laid down as to 
the amount of information which the 
salesman should have in order to sell his 
product intelligently? 

\. The most important thing is: 
“Know the things about your commodity 
that your prospect wants to know.” The 
experienced salesman will tell you that 
the average prospect asks about the same 
questions about the same product. If you 
are puzzled on how to answer certain 
questions, list the most usual ones before 
your interview and give careful consider- 
ation - the problem of answering them 
in the best way possible. In a remark- 
ably short time you will find that there 
will be few questions that your prospect 
can ask you to which you do not know 
the answer. 

O. Tlow much should a salesman 
know about the history of the company 
he represents? 

\. A knowledge of the history of the 
company may not often be necessary dur- 
ing the interview, but the world is rather 
small after all, and invariably the sales- 
man will meet prospects who are familiar 
with past occurrences in the life of the 
company. Dr, Stevenson thinks that a 
new salesman cannot be expected to know 
about details, but he will cut a rather 
sorry figure if he is not familiar with im- 
portant historical facts with which the 
well-informed portion of the public is 
familiar and which mean nothing to him. 

QO. IWhat ts the real basis upon which 
a sale should be made! 

\. If there is any one particular point 
which distinguishes present-day salesman- 
ship from the type of selling done in the 
past, it is the fact that the salesman of 
the present day uncover the needs for the 
commodity and then makes sales to satis- 
fy those needs. This particular point is 
particularly well made by Charles M. 
Schwab, who says: “It is the duty of the 
salesman to know the needs of his cus- 
tomer. It is the duty of the salesman, if 
he is a true salesman, to study the wants 
of the customer, and not get that cus- 
tomer to buy something in which he 
is not interested. It is the salesman’s 
province to be a helpful right arm to his 
customer, to point out to him those things 
which he does want, and which are of 
the quality and kind that he needs. 

“The successful salesman constantly 
watches the interests and the needs of his 
customers, often long before they are 
aware of those needs themselves. Then 
he is in a position to anticipate their 
wants.” 

QO. Can you give an explanation that 
wil satisfy a fair-minded assured why a 
company will issue an “all risk’ jewelry 
floater under a valued form, the articles 
having previously been — by their 
appraiser and valued in form at that 
figure, collect a premium based on that 
valuation, and then in event of loss, offer 
the assured in cash something less than 
the schedule value, on the representation 
that they ean secure a discount that will 
bring the loss below the amount insured? 

Why not tssue a policy based upon the 
company’s replaced cost as long as the 
loss is to be settled on that basis, and 
charge the assured only for the amount 
of indemnity granted? 


A. As the All Risk jewelry floater is 
supposed to contain a clause permitting 
the insurance company to replace the lost 
jewelry with something of like value, kind 
and size, and as the assured is supposed 
to want the jewelry rather than the cash 
value for it, the company exercises the 
right of offering the assured only the 
amount of cash which it has to pay for a 
replaccment in the event that the assured 
refuses to accept a replacement in kind. 
In many instances pieces of jewelry can- 
not be replaced exactly and under valued 
forms the company does pay the amoun’ 
named in the policy, there being no re 
placement value. The companies do not 
issue a policy based upon the replacement 
cost (that cost being less than that 
charged retail purchasers at jewelry sto. es 
as the companies are steady purchasers of 
large amounts of jewelry) and charge as- 
sureds for this amount of indemnity only 
hecause the companies are not certain 
when they write their policies that they 
can replace all the scheduled pieces. In 
the event of inability to replace one or 
more pieces the assured would then be 
obviously underinsured. 


QO. IVhat actually is a fire? 


A. Fire has been defined by the courts 
as follows: “Fire is oxidation which is 
so rapid as to produce flame or glow. 
lire is always caused by combustion, but 
combustion does not always cause fire. No 
definition of fire can be found that does 
not include the idea of visible heat or 
light, and this is also the popular mean- 
ing of the word.” 


QO. IVhen a fire 
expires at noon, 
of expiration? 

A. Where the word “noon” is used it 
shall be construed to mean standard time 
at the location of the property involved. 
The policy specifies that liability shall be- 
gin and end at noon, and this clause is 
designed to avoid confusion with sun or 
daylight saving time as used in many lo- 
calities. 


policy states that it 
what is the exact lime 


QO. IWhy are policies covering against 
damage done by windstorm designated as 
tornado and cyclone covers? Many pros- 
pects hesitate to accept tornado insurance 
because they fear the companies may stick 
to the strict construction of the word and 
not pay on damage done by ordinary bad 
windstorms, which is of course a foolish 
notion, 

A. The title is poor, for tornadoes and 
cyclones refer to something distinctly dif- 
ferent from the type of windstorm which 
often does considerable damage to frame 
buildings. “Windstorm insurance” would 
be a better name. The present title came 
into being because the first policies were 
written to cover the destruction done by 
real cyclones. Only within the last few 
years has this insurance become popular 
in all sections of the country. 


QO. Is knowledge by the agent of a 
company of conditions surrounding a risk 
deemed to be knowledge by the company 
itself ? 

A. Generally speaking, yes. 
bour in his book, the “Agents’ Key to 
Fire Insurance,’ says that “when an agent 
issues a contract of insurance he is pre- 
sumed to waive any violation of its con- 
ditions of which he has knowledge at the 
inception of the policy. Such knowledge 
by the agent will ordinarily be knowledge 
acquired at the time of writing or nego- 
tiating the insurance or within such period 
of time that the knowledge might reason- 
ably be presumed to be fresh in his mind.” 


_ QO. Herewith find Rents—Form C used 
wm fire msurance. 
RENTS—FORM C 
Whether Rented or Vacant—Based on Annual 
Rental Value 
Rouse t On the rental value of the. «00200. 


R. P. Bar- 


The term veal value, hebenee used in , this 
contract, shall mean the detirmined rental less 


| Questions And Answers 


such charges and expenses as do not necessarily 
continue, 

It is hereby provided that if said premises or 
any part thereof, whether rented at the time or 
not, shall be rendered untenantable by fire or 
lightning occurring during the continuance of 
this policy, this company shall thereupon become 
liable for the rental value of such untenantable 
portions. Loss to be computed from the date 
of fire or damage by lightning, until such time 

the building could, with reasonable diligence 

! dispatch, be rendered again tenantable, al- 
bough the period may extend beyond the ter- 
nination of this policy. 

If the insured occupies any portion of said 
building, a fair rental value of the portion so 
occupied shall be considered as- a part of the 
rental value insured. 

In event of a disagreement as to the time 
required to restore the premises to the same 
tenantable condition as before the fire or dam- 
age by lightning, or as to the rental value of 
premises occupied by the insured, the same shall 
be determined by appraisement or reference in 
the manner provided in the printed conditions 
of this policy. 

In consideration of the reduced rate at which 
this policy is written, it is agreed that this com- 
pany shall not be liable, under this policy, for 
a greater proportion of any loss that may occur 
than the sum hereby insured bears to the rental 
value of the whole of said premises per annum. 
Total liability under this policy for any loss 
shall not exceed the sum insured by this policy, 
nor this company’s pro rata proportion of all 
insurance on rental value, whether other insur- 
ance covers against loss caused by lightning or 
not. 

Other insurance permitted without notice until 
required, 

Attached to and forming part of Policy No. 
NT OTIC wie a Wee Riereraare eee 
Insurance 
Company, issued at its.. 
N. Y., Agency. 

In case of settlement does this cover 
any period of adjustment as well as the 
lime necessary to repair or rebuild? Or 
does tt cover exactly the time required to 
repair or rebuild? Would the time of ad- 
justment, like a strike being beyond the 
control of the assured, have any bearing 
on the amount of time allowed under a 
Rent Policy? 

A. The question involves the reason- 
able diligence and dispatch that would 
have to be considered with regard to all 
surrounding circumstances. No matter 
how much the adjuster may sympathize 
with an assured if he is prevented from 
making repairs by reason of a strike the 
question is certainly owe of direct inter- 
pretation, There is much to_be said in 
favor of that view that any delay in re- 
pair work or in replacement occasioned 
by such a strike would be a loss caused 
by the strike and not by the fire. If the 
premises cannot be repaired because of 
the existence of the strike that additional 
loss is caused by the strike and not by the 
fire, most adjusters will agree. 





JOINT CONTROL 

The Hartford 
says? 

“Joint control is an arrangement 
whereby the fiduciary deposits the trust 
funds of an estate so that the checks 
disbursing the same must be counter- 
signed by a representative of the surety 
company; and trust securities so kept 
that access to them cannot be had with- 
out a representative of the surety being 
present. Joint control is a much abused 
and misunderstood procedure, and it is 
the intention of the writer to point out 
some of the advantages of its exercise 
to various classes of persons interested 
in a trust estate.” 


Accident & Indemnity 





A renewal held is just as_ profitable 
to you as a new policy placed. Do not 


overlook the importance of saving your 
renewals in your effort to get new busi- 
ness, says the Travelers. 
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When Engine Breakage U. & O. Meant $500 A Day 


Royal Indemnity Acts Quickly and Places Its Own Inspectors 
In Charge of Repairs and Installation of New Flywheels 


Early Monday morning, July 12 of 
this year, the city of Lafayette, Ind., 
fairly bristled with excitement. In the 
Lafayette Boxboard Co. plant a huge fly- 
wheel on a Hamilton-Corliss engine had 
exploded, striking a 12-inch steam pipe 
and breaking it open. A cylinder head 
had also been wrecked, letting a flood 
of scalding steam into the engine room. 
Incidentally, a piece of the wheel struck 
another fly-wheel and engine located in 
the same engine room, Still another 
piece weighing more than a ton tore a 
hole about 20 feet square in the room 
and continued on its wild flight for five 
hundred feet passing over the roof of 
an adjoining building and landing on the 
Wabash River bank. 

The watch engineer of the plant was 
killed, both his legs and his left arm 
having been broken. He had been slow- 
ly scalded to death in the steam-filled 
room. ‘lwo assistants were injured and 
suffered considerably from shock. 


Royal Indemnity Gets Busy 


The situation looked bad not only for 
the plant officials but for the Royal In- 
demnity and two other companies which 
were interested in the plant. One com- 
pany covered the engine property dam- 
age, another covered compensation and 
the Royal Indemnity had use and occu- 
pancy to the extent of nearly $500 a day. 
Naturally it was to this company’s finan- 
cial interest that repairs be made at 
once. 

Word was immediately sent to the 
home office which was relayed in turn 
to Charles Nelson, chief engineer of the 
company, who was on his vacation. Mr. 
Nelson lost no time in getting in touch 
with F, C. Anderson, the company’s in- 
spector at Columbus, Ohio, whom he put 
in entire charge of the job. The inspec- 
tor at Chicago was also wired to super- 
vise the making of a new main steam 
line and the Cincinnati inspector was in- 
structed to supervise the transportation 
of two new fly-wheels and engine parts. 

It had been agreed to by the two other 
companies interested in the line that the 
Royal Indemnity should place its own in- 
spectors in charge of repairs and instal- 
lation of new fly-wheels. Not a second 
of time was lost. Anderson had very 
little trouble in getting the work out of 
the shop and delivered to Lafayette. He 
wrote to the home office that the one 
thing he was proud of was the way in 
which he got the wheels from Hamilton 
to Lafayette. He had arranged with the 
railroad agent at the former town to pick 
up the car as soon as it was loaded and 
to wire him. accordingly. 


Anderson Shows Ingenuity 

This word reached him on the evening 
of July 26 to the effect that the wheels 
were leaving on the 10:45 p. m. train. 
He left Lafayette at 2 a. m. and by dint 
of persuasion the car was transferred to 
the Belt Line, taken across town and 
delivered to the railroad by 8:30 a. m. 
The railroad placed it on the first train 
out and it was in Lafayette by noon. A 














Shows What Was Left of the 12-Ton Fly-Wheel Which Exploded First 


record breaking time of only about thir- 
teen hours had expired and the car had 
traveled a distance of 170 miles. So 
keen was Anderson's desire to get the 
parts to the plant on time that he trav- 
eled all night in the freight car with 
them. 

When the plant officials were told that 
the parts were in town they got a distinct 
shock. They had figured that it would 
take at least six weeks to get the wheels 
in running shape, but they did not reckon 
on the extraordinary efforts which were 
made by the Royal Indemnity. 


Three Weeks Ahead of Schedule 


Operation of the plant was ready to 
be resumed by August 6, three wecks 
ahead of the expected date. The ma- 
chinery had been ready a few days 
earlier but the boxboard company de- 
layed resumption until it had raised the 
roofs of its buildings so as to afford bet- 
ter ventilation for the workmen and re- 
installation of the sprinkler system of 
fire protection in higher rooms. 

Anderson said that his real work be- 
gan when he tried to get the wheels in 
place in the plant. Due to the crowded 
engine room, low roof and absence of 
a crane with which to work, the three- 
ton shaft and cight-ton wheels had to 
be dragged, rolled, hoisted and placed 
by “A” frames and chain blocks, the lat- 
ter being none too good and 
large enough. 

This accident strikingly illustrates the 
value of engine breakage use and occu- 
pancy insurance. It is an indication of 
sound business judgment when plant ex- 
ecutives purchase this coverage. It not 
only increases the value of their credit 
with banks but protects them against the 
time when their operations may be sus- 
pended by the unforeseen breakage of 
fly-wheels or the explosion of boilers or 
steam engines. 


hardly 


Praise From Lafayette Newspaper 
So keenly did the boxboard company 
appreciate the work of the Royal In- 


demnity in this instance that it caused 
to be placed in the local newspaper the 


following story, giving credit to the 


“novel insurance plan” which had expe- - 


dited the swift resumption of the plant’s 
operation: 

“After breaking speed records, engi- 
neers have completed repairs in the en- 
gine room of the Lafayette Boxboard 
Company’s plant, made necessary by the 
fly-wheel explosion there three weeks 
ago last Monday which cost one life and 
badly damaged the power machinery. 


Operation was resumed Friday with a 
full force of workmen. * * * 

“But for extraordinary efforts made 
by the insurance company under the 
terms of an unusual ‘use and occupancy’ 
policy carried by the boxboard company, 
it is estimated the plant would not have 
been able to complete the extensive re- 
pairs before the first of September. This 
policy insured the company against daily 
loss occasioned by the shutting down of 
the plant due to an accident. 

Paid Daily Damages 

“The insurance company obligated it- 
self to pay the boxboard company a 
large sum each day during the period of 
suspended operation. It was, therefore, 
to the interest of the insurance company 
to terminate the shut-down at the earli- 
est possible moment. Telegrams sent 
imediately after the accident brought in- 
surance company engineers to the scene. 
They surveyed the conditions and took 
charge of the repair job, working nicht 
and day. A new seven-ton fly-wheel 16 
feet in diameter, was ordered from a 
manufacturing company at Hamilton, O. 
All records were broken in turning out 
the wheel, insurance engineers being at 
the factory to hasten the work. Engi- 
neers accompanied it here from Hamil- 
ton and the force at the boxboard plant 
installed it without delay. 

“The boxboard company was also in- 
sured against direct damage, this policy 
being carried in another company which 
obligated itself to replace the machinery 
damaged by the explosion.” 


be | . - . 
Garage Keepers’ Liability 
By EVERETT H. MORSE, Superintendent of Automobile 
Department, Home Office, The Aetna 


To just what extent is the keeper of a 
garage liable to owners of cars placed by 
them in his custody for storage or re- 
pairs in case of loss or damage by fire, 
theft or collision? Is a sign publicly 
displayed denying responsibility for 
losses caused by fire or theft sufficient 
to relieve the garage man of liability? 
These and other questions are frequently 
asked. The following opinions are in- 
teresting in this connection: 

It seems to be generally agreed that 
under the common law a bailee for hire, 
in this case the proprietor of a garage, 
could be held liable for any loss or dam- 
age ta property (an automobile) placed 
in his custody for safe keeping or repair 
if such damage. were caused by any neg- 
lect or lack of ordinary care on the part 
of himself or one of his employes. 

In addition one authority is of the 
opinion that the garage keeper would be 
liable to the owner for damage to the 
car caused through the negligence of 
anyone, whether employe or not, if the 
damage were committed on his premises, 
or even outside of the premises and the 
car were being used or operated by the 
garage owner or his employe. 

In Hogan vs. O’Brien, N. Y. 212, Ap- 
pellate Div. 193, we find that “A garage 
owner is known as a bailee and if the 


articles left in his care are lost through 
his negligence he is liable; otherwise he 
is not. 

In Gairfax vs. N. Y¥. C. & H.R. R.,, 
N. Y. 67 Appellate Div 11, * * * * * 
where the bailee gives no account or ex- 
planation of the causes of disappearance 
of property bailed the court held this to 
be prima facie evidence of negligence. 

From another source we learn that 
when a garage keeper fails to deliver a 
car or delivers it in a damaged state, a 
prima facie case of negligence is made 
out against him. If he meets this pre- 
sumption and shows how the loss or 
damage was occasioned and that it was 
not contributed to by any negligence or 
carelessness on his part he would not be 
held liable. 

Even in cases where signs have been 
posted warning renters that there was 
no responsibility in case of loss if the 
owner can prove that the loss was caused 
by wanton negligence of the garage 
keeper the latter could be held liable 
notwithstanding the warning signs 

It seems probable that such a warning 
sign would protect the garage keeper in 
case of small pilferage claims, but in case 
of a material loss which could be attrib- 
uted to the negligence of the garage 
keeper such a warning sign would be of 
doubtful value. 
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Income And Service From Inland Marine 
By EDWIN N. EAGER 


To the local agent a tremen- 
dous opportunity for service ‘and profit 
cultivation of 
marine insurance 
call 


average 


lies in the more intense 


many so-called inland 


lines. It is almost a misnomer to 
tourists’ baggage, personal effects, trans- 
portation, motor truck contents, registered 
salesmen’s 


kinds of 


lines, for there is comparatively little ma- 


and various 


inland 


mail, samples 


other insurance marine 
rine about many of them, except that the 
form of policy used is based on the ma- 
rine policy rather than the standard fire 
forms. Many an agent is hesitant to 
stress lines classified by the term “inland 
marine.” Living far from a seacoast or 
important inland waterway, hundreds of 
agents pay far less attention than they 
should to those lines of insurance com- 
ing under the inland marine classifica- 
tion. 

Nearly every local agent, with some 
thought and energy devoted to the sub- 
ject and some time spent in personal so- 
build up a 


amount of premium income from the in- 


licitation, can respectable 


land marine lines. The business is there 
He will do well to forget 
and substitute for it 
Inland 
ance is the protection of approved classes 


in his town. 
the word “marine” 
“transportation.” marine insur- 
of merchandise and property being trans- 
ported point to another, 
whether it be by train, automobile, boat 
It is alsé the 
insurance of property located temporar- 
ily away from the permanent place. 
very town carries on commercial in- 


from one 


or other means of transit. 


tercourse with the rest of the country 
in proportion to the size of its popula- 
tion. No community is self-sufficient. It 
must bring in merchandise from distant 
sources of supply and to pay for these 
it must ship raw agricultural products or 
finished goods from factories to the 
proper markets. Most of these ship- 
ments are subjects for transportation in- 
surance, but many of them are not in- 
sured because no one has thought to 
approach the shipper on the subject of 
insurance. 
Lines for Agents to Stress 


When you, as an agent, know that 
some family is going away on vacation, 
for example, either for the usual two or 
three weeks’ trip, or for an extended 
tour to Europe or to distant points of 
interest in the United States, here is an 
opportunity to write tourist floater in- 
surance which includes personal effects 
and baggage. If a bank, or other form 
of financial institution in your town is 
shipping securities or other valuable pa- 
pers by registered mail, there is a fine 
chance to sell registered mail insurance 
which gives the bank certain protection 
against loss and yourself a fair-sized 
commission for your service. 

Taking up some of the leading inland 
marine lines individually, personal effects 
insurance is one which can be sold to 
nearly every individual. One company, 
in awakening its agents to a realization 
of a big, and as yet undeveloped field, 
before them suggests these as questions 
to be asked prospects: 

“How about it? 

“When the laundry burns will you col- 
lect on the evidence of the Chinaman’s 
check ? 

“When there is a fire at the railroad 
station will your trunks and bags be 
safe in the check room? 

“When the summer hotel burns how 
about your personal effects and bag- 
gage? How about your clothes at the 
tailor’s; your jewelry at the jeweler’s; 


your sporting outfit and trunks on that 
Vacation trip? 

“Do your children attend a private 
school or college? If so, are their bag- 
gage and personal effects insured? 

“It is a practical certainty that almost 
everyone needs insurance to cover 
ayainst the hazards which personal ef- 
fects are exposed when away from 
home.” 

Personal Effects Policy 

Fire insurance policies cover a per- 
son’s effects while in his or her perma- 
nent residence, but as these articles rep- 
resent items of considerable value they 
should be protected against the same 
hazards and additional ones not within 
the control of the owner while these ef- 
fects are in transit or temporarily lo- 
cated outside of the permanent resi- 
dence, subject to certain exceptions. 

The broad form of personal effects 
floater covers the listed personal effects 
of the assured against risks of transpor- 
tation, navigation and also theft, pilfer- 
age and larceny. This policy provides 
for the assured daily coverage while the 
property insured is at hotels, clubs, of- 
fices, 1estaurants, stores, theatres, and 
scores of other places outside the home. 
Your assured wants these belongings in- 
sured while in the home. Why not out- 
side, where the hazards are more varied 
and infinitely greater? : . 

In these days of unrestrained crime the 
personal effects policy is invaluable as 
insurance against hold-ups. While not 
primarily a theft policy, it does contain 
this protection feature. Another impor- 
tant sales point to emphasize is the 
promptness of settlement by the insur- 
ance companies on all these losses. A 
prospect may offer the objection that 
the laundry or tailor or what not is able 
to pay for loss or damage to personal 
effects while in his possession. But this 
fact does not necessarily replace the lost 
articles. If the laundryman or tailor 
does become bankrupt the promise to 
pay is of little avail. At best, repay- 
ment by those causing the losses is often 
slow and vexatious. Under a personal ef- 
fects policy the insurance company pays 
the loss promptly and assumes the worry 
and trouble of collecting from the par- 
ties liable, if liability exists. 

With families traveling around to 
theatres, friends, golf clubs, football 
games, and other places of diversion and 
amusement to a far greater extent than 
ever before, due to better transportation 
and almost universal use of the automo- 
bile, every agent should devote a good 
bit of his business building time to sell- 
ing personal effects insurance. 

Transportation Coverage 


Another of the major inland marine 
insurance lines is transportation insur- 
ance. Every crate or package of goods 
received in your town or sent from it 
must go over some road, rail, water or 
otherwise, and immediately it begins its 
voyage it becomes susceptible to the 
losses covered by a transportation pol- 
icy. The perils of transportation are 
many. Washed-out roads, weakened 
bridges, train wrecks, automobile colli- 
sions and tornados are only a few of 
the many hazards which every shipment 
must hurdle successfully to reach its des- 
tination safely. In the event that a ship- 
ment arrives damaged or is lost entire- 
ly, then surely the person in your town 
suffering the loss would be willing to 
have had the insurance, even though he 
may have turned you down earlier. Rail- 
roads alone report each year the loss of 
many millions of dollars of goods from 
transportation hazards, including the im- 
portant item of theft and pilferage. 

Your prospect's bill of lading serves 
to give some protection, yet even this 
exempts “acts of God,” such as floods, 
tornadoes and lightning. Losses from 
these causes the owner of the shipment 


must stand himself. Damage from strik- 
ers is also excluded in bills of lading. 
Liability of a railroad company ceases 
48 hours after notice of arrival has been 
given. Should a storm, breakdown of a 
truck, or a strike make it impossible to 
remove the property within this time, the 
owner is entirely unprotected. 

As is the case with personal effects 
insurance, even for damage for which a 
shipper can recover there is no assurance 
that the carrier will be solvent. The 
same disaster which ruins his goods 
often wipes out considerable of the trans- 
portation company’s assets. Settlement 
delays may occur, to be followed. by civil 
suits costing your prospect time and 
money to collect what is legally his. All 
these risks are avoided by transportation 
insurance which costs very little in pro- 
portion to the protection afforded by the 
policy. Such a policy gives complete se- 
curity from the time goods leave your 
prospect’s premises until they arrive at 
their destination. 


Shaped to Individual Needs 


The policy can be issued to meet in- 
dividual needs. Whether the goods are 
carried by private or public trucks, by 
rail, by inland waterways, or coastal and 
sound steamers, the insurance policy 
guarantees the person responsible for the 
safety of the shipment against money loss. 
A certificate cover insures special trip 
shipments between specified points while 
in tranit by motor trucks, railroads, ex- 
press, inland and United States coastwise 
lines of steamers. A motor truck mer- 
chandise floater cover an owner’s goods 
on his own trucks, and a motor truck- 
man’s form covers the legal liability of 
the carrier for property in his custody as 
a public carrier. 

The transportation policy is usually 
written for an annual term and ordinarily 
on an adjustment basis. Rates vary, de- 
pending on the nature of the goods to be 
insured and the methods of transporta- 
tion. A concern shipping large quantities 
of silks, for example, would pay much 
higher rates than would be paid by ship- 
pers of metal goods, groceries, woolens 
and the like. The valuation of the mer- 
chandise for insurance purposes is the ac- 
tual invoice cost including prepaid freight 
together with such costs and charges since 
shipments as may have accrued and _ be- 
come legally due thereon. When there 
is no invoice the value is the cash value 
of the merchandise at the point of desti- 
nation on the day of the disaster. 
Merchants, manufacturers and others 
also. need transportation insurance to 
cover the large values represented by ex- 
press shipments. The aggregate value of 
express shipments during the course of a 
single year by many manufacturers and 
store keepers in your town is such as to 
make transportation insurance a valuable 
coverage for them and an income for you. 


Perils Insured Against 


The perils insured against by this form 
of insurance are all risks of fire, light- 
ning, cyclone, tornado, flood, and naviga- 
tion and transportation, including risks in 
or on docks and stations and on plat- 
forms awaiting shipment and after ar- 
rival, from the time of leaving the ware- 
house, store, or factory of the shipper un- 
til safely delivered to the warehouse, fac- 
tory or store of the consignee. 

For the agent selling transportation in- 
surance the motor truck contents policy, 
above mentioned, is not to be underesti- 
mated in importance. The motor truck 
in many sections of the country is sup- 
planting the railroad as the means of car- 
rying bulk goods from one place to an- 
other. Regularly established motor truck 
lines are constantly being put into opera- 
tion between cities, while many short and 
unprofitable stretches of railroad are be- 
ing abandoned by the railroad companies. 
With long hauls and congested roads the 
chances for loss or damage to shipments 


on these motor trucks is considerable and 
the shipper is obviously foolish who will 
not use the same precautions to insure his 
goods against the risks on the road as he 
uses to protect them while they are under 
his direct observation at the factory or 
store. 
Salesmen’s Samples Insured 


Nearly every railroad train that pulls 
into the station in your town carries its 
quota of traveling salesmen. Your reac- 
tion to that may be to keep as far away 
as possible from such strangers to town, 
but they, too, are often fine prospects for 
salesmen’s samples floater insurance. In- 
land marine departments of most all the 
fire insurance companies issue policies to 
protect samples of value which many 
salesmen carry with them. 

The policy is designed to cover trunks 
and samples in charge or control of the 
assured’s salesmen within the limits of 
the United States or Canada, against all 
risks of transportation and also while in 
hotels, dwelling houses or business build- 
ings, except the premises of the assured, 
the employer of the salesmen. The policy 
also covers against theft of an entire ship- 
ping package while in the custody of a 
carrier or checked against receipt. If a 
company or firm in your town employs 
several traveling representatives regularly 
you are overlooking an opportunity for 


‘insurance service if you do not try to sell 


him this coverage. 

The all risk jewelry floater is another 
valuable inland marine line. This broad 
form of insurance is particularly desirable 
for the wealthier residents in your com- 
munity because it relieves their minds 
from the dangers of loss of their jewelry 
at all times. With the exception of the 
war risk, which today is non-existent in 
this country, the all risk jewelry floater 
insures jewelry against every risk within 
the home of the assured or while the 
jewelry is being carried about on travels. 
It is usually written only when the total 
value exceeds $5,000. I'urs may be in- 
cluded under these policies. 

This broad contract is intended only 
for the most select class of the insuring 
public. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the fact that the moral and 
financial standing of the applicant is ex- 
ceedingly important, as are also the phy- 
sical conditions of the risk. Your com- 
panics will give you full particulars of 
how they handle this insurance and what 
they include and exclude under the gen- 
eral term of jewelry. 

If there is a stock or bond brokerage 
house, and there undoubtedly is a bank, 
in your town, then you certainly have a 
prospect for registered mail insurance. 
The broker delivers his securities by reg- 
istered mail generally, and banks constant- 
ly ship valuable packages. ‘The United 
States Government today limits itself to 
$100 liability for each registered mail 
package entrusted to its care. For sev- 
eral years registered mail losses have been 
numerous and heavy. Rates for this in- 
surance are promulgated for the various 
states and naturally vary widely. 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Some of the other forms of inland ma- 
rine insurance are well worthy of men- 
tion. A special contract called a fine arts 
policy and insuring valuable paintings, 
pictures and tapestries against all risks, 
subject to policy conditions, wherever lo- 
cated, is issued by many companies. | 
there are art galleries in your town, stu- 
dios, or an art museum, there exists the 
chance for the sale of a fine arts policy. 
The ease with which the invaluable paint- 
ing of da Vinci the “Mona Lisa,” was 
stolen from the closely guarded Louvre 
in Paris is proof of the fact that valuable 
portraits and paintings are subject to 
theft, as well as the ordinary hazards of 
fire and transportation. 

Fine arts policies may be secured to 
cover acceptable fine arts wherever 1lo- 
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cated. These contracts are issued to pro- 
tect property in the home of the owner 
the whole year round, while on exhibition 
in galleries or museums, and for as long 
or short a time as desired by the assured. 


The protection of the policy for tran- 
sit purposes applies from the time of leav- 
ing the walls or premises of the assured, 
while being packed for shipment, during 
transit, while on exhibition and until re- 
turned to the assured’s premises. 

Insuring radium is another form of in- 
land marine cover, which proves valuable 
to those agents who can secure such con- 
tracts. Nearly every hospital and many 
surgeons possess radium in one form or 
another and as it is worth about $75,000 
a gram it is usually insured. The policies 
can be written to cover the radium wher- 
ever located practically, while in homes, 
hospitals or institutions and while in 
transit from one place to another. Not 
all companies write this special form of 
insurance, 

Radium is made up in needles, tubes or 
plaques and the policy covers it in any 
of these forms. Rates are based on each 
$100 of value. The production and the 
use of radium are increasing rapidly and 
the chances that you can secure some in- 
surance of this nature are favorable if 
you will visit the surgeons and hospitals 
in your district. 


Discussing Use and Occupancy the In- 
dependence Fire says in “Human Kela- 
tions”: 

Use and Occupancy Insurance presents 
a very large field for new business but 
one that has developed certain difficul- 
ties, through lack of knowledge on the 
part of the agent or broker handling the 
business and also through lack of uni- 
formity in the forms of the companies. 

“We have in mind,” said John M. 

Gordon, of San Francisco, representative 
of the Independence Fire. “A loss on a 
saw mill plant upon which several thou- 
sand dollars in Use and Occupancy In- 
surance was carried. When the renewal 
of the insurance in the company previ- 
ously carrying the line was requested, 
the underwriter quite properly refused 
to grant it because the shut-down terms 
indicated that the plant had not oper- 
ated for twelve months. In other words, 
there did not exist any use and occu- 
pancy interest. However, another com- 
pany accepted the risk without making 
proper inquiries and inspection and thus 
came in for a bad loss. 
. “We know of another case wherein 
a concern has filed claim for a use and 
occupancy loss, although the concern has 
not made a profit in seven years. But 
the insurance company issued a valued 
form of coverage and will undoubtedly 
have to pay the claim. 

“All such things involve special mat- 
ters of understanding that are quite dif- 
ferent from those of the usual fire cov- 
erage. We consider it our duty as gen- 
eral agents to do all in our power to 
see that local agents are correctly in- 
formed in order that their business may 
be sound and satisfactory to themselves 
and to their clients, as well as profit- 
able to the Independence Fire.” 





CLOSNER’S TRADEMARK 


J. J. Closner, insurance agent of Edin- 
burg, Texas, has a trademark which he 
uses in orange and black ink. It gives 
his name and business and a drawing 
illustrating the rays of the sun. Around 
the border of the trademark are the 


words: “In the Land of Perpetual Sun- 
Shine.” 





COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


R. G. Dun & Co. report commercial 

failures for the first eight months of 
1926 compared with the same period of 
1925 as follows: 
_In 1925 there were 14,618 failures with 
liabilities totalling $311,062,512, | This 
comparison discloses a slightly larger 
number of failures in 1926 than in 1925, 
ut the liabilities of 1926 were about 
18% smaller than 1925. 


The Ad Manager’s Biggest Job 


By RALPH W. SMILEY, Publicity Manager, Metropolitan Casualty 


Ralph W. Smiley, who has been pub- 
licity director of the Metropolitan Casual- 
ty since last July, has had a wealth of 
experience in advertising and sales promo- 
tion. For eight years he was with the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies at 
their home office and one of his accom- 
plishments there was to originate the 
Aetna-izer supplements. His training as 
an advertising manager has been based 
upon something more than theoretical 
knowledge since he was both a_ special 
agent and agency assistant in the casualty 
agency department of the Aetna Life and 
Affiliated Companies. Previous to his 
connection with that company Mr. Smiley 
was sales promotion manager for the 
Regal Shoe Co. of Boston and served on 
the staff of an educational institute. He 
is a graduate of Harvard University. 

At a recent meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference it was con- 
vincingly shown that: (1) There is no 
business which has more to advertise: 
(2) There is no business which can gain 
more by advertising. 

The average agent will probably agree 
readily enough to the truth of both as- 
sertions as generalities. He is aware of 
the magnitude of the insurance business. 
He knows that 
themselves 


insurance 
advertise 


companies 
extensively. He 
appreciates that advertised products are 
more readily sold than 
products. 


unadvertised 
Despite all this, however, he 
will often do very little advertising on 
his own account and make but little use 
of advertising matter prepared by the 
company or companies he represents and 
placed freely at his disposal. Questioned 
as to the reason, he is-apt to reply with 
some variation of the more or less stand- 
ardized story, “Well, in my own case it’s 
a little different. You see, the way I 
operate,” ete. 
Reason for Lack of Interest 

To what is the lack of eager interest 
due? Frequently, T suspect, to past ex- 
periments in local advertising which may 
have been spasmodic, poorly timed, mis- 
directed or for some other reason unpro- 
ductive of the anticipated results. Tn 
many cases, too much was expected. In 
the agent’s mind the power of advertis- 
ing had been, like the report of Mark 
Twain’s death, greatly exaggerated. He 
had determined to put advertising to the 
test—perhaps in his local newspaper, 
possibly in the form of a direct mailing 
campaign. After the initial plunge, re- 
turns which were impatiently awaited 
failed to materialize. Right then and 
there his estimate of the much-exploited 
power of advertising takes a downward 
revision. Advertising, he concludes, is 
all right for the insurance companies 
themselves, all well enough for the other 
insurance agents in his town who see 
fit to use it, all right for the other busi- 
ness men in his locality—but of doubtful 
value to him because “he operates some- 
what differently.” 


Agents Want Friendly Counsel 


In the same way and to the same ex- 
tent that the buyer of insurance needs 
a competent agent to give him advice on 
insurance matters, the insurance agent 
needs a competent advertising authority 
to give him advice and friendly counsel 
on advertising matters. We hear much 
about multiple line insurance coverages; 


we hear little about the multiplicity of 
insurance advertising helps—or at least 
we hear little about them which would 
assist in determining how they should be 
selected, how they may be combined and 
applied to meet the widely diversified 
needs of the local agents for whom they 
are prepared. 

Advertising, as a selling force, takes 
infinitely varied forms, just as insurance 
and bond coverages take infinitely varied 
forms as a protective force. Advertis- 





R. W. SMILEY 


ing can be used at the wrong time and 
in the wrong way just as insurance can 
be bought at the wrong time and in the 
wrong combinations—with _ resulting 
waste and disappointment in both cases. 
The insurance companies realize this. 
Doubtless their supervising offices in the 
field also realize it. But isn’t it true 
that the man most concerned—the local 
agent—doesn’t realize it, or in many in- 
stances isn’t able to make a wise choice 
of advertising helps or of an advertising 
program? 
A Clear Understanding Needed 

This, perhaps, is just a different way 
of saying that the agent must be sold 
on the proper use of advertising just as 
he must sell his prospect on the proper 
use of insurance and bond coverages. 
Educational activities on the part of 
many progressive insurance companies 
have made it comparatively easy for their 
agents to acquire a clean-cut knowledge 
of many forms of insurance. An agent 
who avails himself of such educational 
facilities can quickly become qualified to 
live up to the obligations implied in the 
term “insurance counsellor.” The next 
logical step—and one whjch many in- 
surance companies have already taken— 
is to educate their agents in regard to 
a wise and profitable choice and use of 
the many advertising helps which are 
offered to them. 

To create attractive and persuasive in- 
surance advertising—folders, signs, blot- 
ters, posters, window trims, etc.—is not 
a difficult problem. Plenty of talent has 
been brought into action in that field. 


Neither is it a difficult matter to get the 
local agents to order this material. How- 
ever, all the time and money spent by a 
home office publicity department up to 
this point will count for little if the 
agent fails to use the advertising helps 
after they have reached him, or if they 
are used ineffectively because the agent 
does not have the same clear understand- 
ing of ‘their usefulness that is possessed 
by the advertising department in which 
they originated. Through lack of such 
understanding on the part of the local 
agent, many advertising helps and plans 
which were born in an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm have gone forth to some lo- 
cal agent’s office to languish or die in an 
atmosphere -of indifference, misunder- 
standing or neglect. 


How to Follow Up Hints 


To say to an agent, “We have a splen- 
did assortment of advertising helps. Use 
them!” is about as unprofitable as for 
the agent to say, “I can sell you a splen- 
did assortment of insurance policies. Buy 
them.” What the agent needs are spe- 
cific recommendations, “reason why” ar- 
guments about particular forms of ad- 
vertising equipment. In the same way 
that he is urged by the home office or 
field office to maintain an unbroken pro- 
gram of advertising activities, he should 
receive an uninterrupted succession of 
timely suggestions on how to advertise, 
where to advertise, how to follow up and 
how to follow through. When the edu- 
cational activities of insurance companies 
reach out into that field and when the 
active co-operation of their field offices 
and traveling special agents is enlisted 
in real earnest, it i§ safe to predict that 
the tremendous possibilities of local ad- 
vertising by the local agent will be in a 
fair way to being realized. 

If, as so often happens, an agent is 
repeatedly told about a bewildering as- 
sortment of advertising helps and then 
allowed to make a selection, unaided and 
unadvised, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that his choice results in an incon- 
gruous and unrelated equipment. It is 
even less to be wondered at that the 
agent’s efforts to co-ordinate this selling 
ammunition are not particularly success- 
ful and that, after a period of experi- 
mentation, the agent comes to the un- 
warranted conclusion that so far as his 
business is concerned, “advertising is an 
expense rather than an investment.” 


Find Out if Material Is Used 


If any piece of advertising equipment 
—folder, poster, window trim or what 
not—is important enough to justify its 
own existence, isn’t it important enough 
to justify a clear, definite explanation 
to field offices, special agents and local 
agents as to the circumstances under 
which it can be used to advantage and 
the exact way or ways in which it should 
be put into action? 

And as the collection of such adver- 
tising material builds up, is it not im- 
portant that definite suggestions be given 
as to how these various units can be 
combined to meet varying and constantly 
changing needs? Is it not important and 
decidedly worth while to follow through, 
wherever possible, and determine not 
only whether the advertising ordered by 
local agents has been used but also 
whether it has been used profitably to 
all concerned? I believe an affirmative 
answer can be given to all these ques- 
tions. 


A Specific Mailing Plan 


It is probably a safe guess that one 
reason why so many advertising folders 
ordered by agents remain in the original 
packages, unopened, after they have 
been delivered, is that no specific mailing 
plan was suggested to the agent. Fre- 
quently, the missing link is the all-im- 
portant sales letter with which the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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How I Secured Some Of My Business 


By JAMES W. COOK, Providence, R. I. 


Comparatively few fire insurance agents 
can claim the honor of having been elect- 
ed president of a state-wide agents’ or- 
ganization six times in succession, Janes 


IV’. Cook, of Providence, R. 1., 


is one who enjoys that distinction. 


however, 
A few 
weeks ago he was re-elected president of 
the Rhode Island Association of Insur- 
ance Agents for his sixth term. THe 
likewise one of the 
Providence. Any agent who can be so 
honored by his fellow agents as Mr. Cook 
has should have many first class fire in- 
surance sales ideas to help other agents in 
soliciting business. 

In addition to being head. of the Rhode 
Island 
other outside connections of importance. 
Ile is a member of the Providence Rotary 
Club, is on the executive committee of the 
Insurance Association of Providence, on 
the New England Advisory Board, on 
the advisory board committee on confer- 
ence with the New England Committee on 
Commissions of the Eastern Union, re- 
cently superceded by the Eastern Under- 
writers’ 


leading agents in 


Association, Mr. Cook has many 


Association, and is on the con- 
ference commillee with the New England 
Insurance Exchange on Uniform Forms 
and Clauses. 

Hith his wide experience in the insur- 
ance selling game, Mr. 
lated a wide variety of sales points which 
will prove valuable to local agents. In the 
following article written by Mr. Cook, 
sume of which was used in an address by 
him given before the Maine 


he relates several ways 


Cook has accumu- 


el ssociation, 
in which he suc- 

sfully secured some of his business: 

There is not much that I can say about 
myself other than the fact that T started 
in as an office boy in an insurance office 
when fourteen years old, at which time 
| was forced to leave school because of 
illness and the subsequent death of my 
father. I worked for seven and a half 
years in this office with the implied 
promise that when my aged employer 
got ready to retire I should “have the 
business.” I decided it was about time 
to have a show-down and found that the 
old gentleman’s promise meant that I 
-by buying it! 
assistant to the mana- 
ger of the Providence office of the Ger- 
man American, where I worked for about 
four years and 


could “have” the business 
I then became 


a half, leaving there to 
start in business as a local agent rep- 
resenting the London Assurance Cor- 
poration and German American, later be- 
coming state agent of the old Mercan- 
tile Fire & Marine of Boston and the 
Co. of New Orleans, 
La. I was married the same year that I 
started 


Teutonia Insurance 


business. 

One day, in calling upon the proprietor 
of a manufacturing establishment who, 
having been burned out in an adjoining 
community, had located temporarily in 
and being informed that he 
spare a minute, I said, “All 
right, I will call again.” 


Providence, 
couldn't 
Mentioning 
quite casually that I saw him driving a 
good looking mare a day or two previ- 
ous, he at once became interested, asked 
me what [ thought of her, ete., and final- 
ly invited me into his private office where 
he talked “mare” and “geneaology” 


(claiming to have traced his ancestry to 
an eminent Irench artist and poet), and 
kept me for two hours. When I left 
I took his order for the first ten thou- 
sand dollars fire insurance, which was 
the beginning of a fairly good account 
until his removal from Providence. 
Company Stability Counted 
Having received the first order from 
one of the proprietors of a new cut-price 
tobacco store just before opening day, I 
eventually had accumulated quite a good 
sized account in the line of chain-store 


business. The proprietors made no mer- 
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cantile report, due to the fact that they 
paid cash, discounting all of their bills, 
for which reason my companies criticized 
the first offerings. One day an officer 
of a local company suggested that I can- 
cel my line for this assured owing to 
the fact that the assured had no mer- 
cantile rating, and he had other objec- 


tions to them. Knowing, however, that 


he had a selfish interest in this sugges- 
tion because of the fact that his com- 
pany controlled a large line for another 
tenant in the same building, I could un- 
derstand his attitude, but quietly declined 
to carry out his suggestion. 

As an amusing sidelight one of the 
firm, who was being constantly harrassed 
by my competitors, who also traded with 
the assured, took part of the line away 
from me to place either in a cut-rate or 
mutual company, and strange as it may 
seem, in every instance the companies 
either failed or their agent stuck them 
for the premiums, hence the “prodigal” 
invariably returned. Rest assured I did 
not neglect to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to compare my companies with 
the others, advising him also regarding 
the attitude of the local company towards 
his risk. T have no doubt that actuated 
by his sense of fairness he gave me all 
of his insurance up to the time they sold 
out to the American Tobacco Company, 
one of the firm later becoming a vice- 
president of one of their subsidiaries. 

I secured another line, consisting of 
several dwellings, through the failure of 
a competitor to notify the assured of the 
expiration, 

Another risk being built by the gov- 
ernment in a neighboring communitv was 
secured while in process through the 


builder, the local agents not even solicit- 
ing the risk. 

| secured another line on a parish 
house covering both the church corpora- 
tion and the contractors, notwithstanding 
the fact that three of my competitors 
were members of and contributors to this 
particular parish and I had never been 
inside of the church until I inspected 
same. Apparently each member felt ss 
sure that the business would fall into his 
lap that his dignity would not permit 
him to solicit the line. 


Lowered Rate for Assured 

One day in my rambles I found that a 
grocery store in the suburbs was rated 
as a country store outside of protection. 
Soliciting the business on the ground that 
| thought [I could obtain a lower rate, 
the proprietor informed me that it was 
absolutely impossible, that I could not 
obtain a lower rate, that he was well 
satisfied with the company who had in- 
sured him for years, that he had former- 
ly been in the insurance business and 
knew whereof he spoke. Upon securing 
his promise to give me the business pro- 
viding I could make good my promise, I 
secured the insurance on both the build- 
ing and contents at expiration and ap- 
plied to the Exchange for a reduction in 
rate due to the location of a hydrant di- 
rectly across the street. Suffice it to say 
that the assured was not only surprised 
but pleased to receive my check for the 
rebates. 

Another building line had been in mu- 
tual companies for years but renewed an- 
nually. Upon my calling attention of the 
owners to the amount saved under a 
term policy I secured it for my stock 
companies under a five year term policy. 
One large property Owner owned a doz- 
en houses and _ soliciting the business 
seemed hopeless until one day I per- 
suaded him to let me look over his poli- 
cies, using as an argument the fact that 
he might be under-insured on some of 
them. To his intense amazement he 
found that he had double insurance on 
some and none at all on others. It is 
true he was illiterate but withal some- 
what shrewd. This resulted in his plac- 
ing all of his business with me with a 
proper distribution of amounts. 

I had the insurance aggregating $150,- 
000 on a church and parish house in a 
neighboring town, which I had difficulty 
in holding, owing to the efforts of the 
local agents, some of whom were parish- 
ioners, to obtain the risk. I was finally 
notified by the treasurer not to renew 
the policies at expiration. T interviewed 
him and was informed that the standing 
committee had so instructed him, where- 
upon T secured the names of the mem- 
bers of the committee, telling him that 
it was my intention to interview each in- 
dividual on the board. He then tried to 
“hedge” by telling me that it was due 
to the objection of one of the oldest 
members of the board, although they all 
felt that the money should be spent lo- 
cally. In order to interview the objec- 
tor I had to leave home at seven o'clock 
in the morning and was at the gentle- 
man’s house before he had _ finished 
breakfast. Upon my laying the facts in 
the case before him and citing the serv- 
ice I had rendered the church corpora- 
tion he changed his mind, giving me per- 
mission to tell the other members that 
he had withdrawn his objections to my 
having the business. 


Thought Building Fireproof 


One day I was informed by a custom- 
er that as he was in a fireproof building 
he had decided to cancel all of his insur- 
ance, for which reason T was instructed 
not to renew his policies. Knowing my 
man, however, T re newed his insurance 
and within a few davs he had a very 
heavy loss due to a fire originating on 
his premises, and as he had insufficient 
insurance he contributed quite heavily 
under the reduced rate contribution 


clause. After the fire he asked me why 
I had not carried out his instructions, 
my retort being why had he not in- 
creased his insurance as I had many 
times suggested. I think he appreciated 
my understanding of his character for | 
have since that time written considerable 
business for him on other property. 

A while ago, in soliciting the contrac- 
tors’ bond aggregating nearly a half mil- 
lion doliars on a new city building, I was 
turned down due to a cut-rate quotation 
by a bonding company and, notwith- 
standing the fact that the contractors 
were from another state, having insur- 
ance connections in their own commu- 
nity, I secured the fire line as a builders’ 
risk. 

In the old days, when household furni- 
ture insurance was not so generally car 
ricd as now, [ called upon the foreman 
of a manufacturing jewelry establish- 
ment for the purpose of renewing his 
business and possibly obtaining an_ in- 
crease. This I secured and in addition 
he suggested that I talk to his assistant. 
He, in turn, mentioned others in_ the 
shop, and when I left I had new orders 
agveregating $10,000. 


Hard Luck With Marine 


I have not been so fortunate in secur- 
ing marine business, however, for I. call 
to mind a line which | secured ona 
steamer running out of Providence, the 
premium on which was $1,200, together 
with a line on the cargo, premium 
amounting to $100. I labored hard to 
secure this, interviewing each stockhold- 
er in the corporation, but beyond collect- 
ing two instalments, one of $300 and an- 
other of $100, I was absolutely unable 
to collect another penny, as the  busi- 
ness did not prove a paying one. In the 
meantime the company paid several loss- 
es due to broken propeller, stranding and 
fire, some of which upon my explaining 
the situation to the marine company 
were credited against their unpé uid pre- 
mium account. Incidentally it cost me 
the expense of railroad fares, ete., from 
New York, besides cancelling the cargo 
policy in full, losing my return commis- 
sion upon the cancellation of the hull 
policy for non-payment of premium. 

Having unsuccessfully endeavored to 
secure the fire insurance account of a 
large property owner he appreciated my 
advice regarding rates, policy forms, etc., 
by telling me that while, for many years 
he had owned shares in various vessels, 
he had never carried marine insurance 
owing to what he considered the exces- 
sively high rates, but more to help me 
out, I think, than for any other reason 
he gave me an order on his interest in 
one of the schooners. Before six months 
had expired the boat became a total loss 
and we had to settle, whereupon the as- 
sured insured his interest in another ves- 
sel. This, too, became dismasted in a 
storm and was sunk, another total loss. 
A third and last vessel in which he was 
interested was insured with the same re- 
sult, and so far as I know he has never 
invested in vessel property since. O 
course, not owning a controlling interest 
there was absolutely no question regard- 
ing the moral hazard but whether he 
was governed by second sight or just or- 
dinary business shrewdness I do not 
know, nor in saying this am I endeav- 
orine to discount his good intentions in 
placing the original order with me. 

Do not fail to keep everlastingly at 
your customers in exple ining the reduced 
rate clause, for it is one of the most im- 
portant features connected with the in- 
surance contract and a contribution on 
the part of the assured when a loss oc- 
curs will work more to the disadvantage 
of the agent handling his business than 
anything else unless indeed the agent has 
been on to his “job” with the full knowl- 
edge that he has neglected no opportu- 
nity to advise his customer of the penalty 
attached to under-insurance. 
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Selling Points For Travelers Men 


Actual Sales Talks Which Will Help An Agent With Automobile Insurance, 
Residence Burglary, Plate Glass, Boiler, Manufacturers’ and 
Contractors’ Public Liability and Property Damage 


Here are some interesting sales points 
about casualty insurance which the Trav- 
elers is using in its ‘Sales Manual”: 

AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

If your prospect has a son or daughter 
in college ask him: “If you had to pay a 
verdict of $10,000 how long could your 
son stay in college?” 


If your prospect owns a_ mortgaged 
home, ask him: “Could you pay a judg- 
ment of $7,500 and still keep your 
home?” 

Wherever possible use a personal 


touch to bring the need of protection 
home to him. 
In other words, feel that a 


Picture the 


make him 
heavy loss is a_ possibility. 
effect on him, his home, and his family. 
When you have mentioned a local acci- 
dent, ask your “What would 
you do if you were in that man’s place? 
How would you feel tonight if you had 
run down Mr. B—and severely injured 
him so that it was necessary to take him 


prospect 


to the hospital? Mr. J—, remember that 
these very questions are likely at any 
moment to come before you for an an- 
swer, Possibly at this moment your 


daughter or son has become involved in 
an accident. in which 
small child perhaps, 
killed. What a great 
would come to you through the protec- 
tion | am offering! You need not worry. 
Let The Travelers do that for you.” 


some person, a 
has been injured or 


sense of relief 


Collision Insurance 

Here’s talking point about collision in- 
surance : 

“What I should ; 
Mr. J—, is the $100 Deductible form of 
Collision coverage. Let me explain its 
meaning to you. It means that you pay 
your own bills for all minor accidents. 
When you have a mudguard bent, or a 
light smashed, or a_ fender ripped off, 
you are able to pay the small cost of re- 
pairing that damage. On the other hand, 
if you are in a collision with another 
car, telegraph pole, fire hydrant, or a 
train, your car will be seriously damaged 
or perhaps completely destroyed. Then 
when your repair bill comes in, you pay 
one hundred dollars of it, and we will 
pay the rest. In other words, insure only 
against the big smash-ups that might cost 

a lot of money. By doing so, you are 
protected against the collision that means 
a repair bill of more than $100 and then 
only in excess of $100. Furthermore, it 
is the catastrophe that you want protec- 
tion against. Any man can pay for the 
minor damage to his car, but no man 
feels that he can afford to have his car a 
total loss and not be protected. Turther- 
more, the savings to you by buying this 
form of collision coverage will pay for 
many a minor mishap. For these rea- 
sons, Mr, J—, I recommend that you in- 
ure only against a repair bill of more 
than one hundred dollars.” 

“Can’t Afford It” 

Here’s a point for the man who says 
he can’t afford the insurance: 

“Mr. H—, you say that you cannot af- 
ford our protection, and yet you admit 
the possibility of a serious loss, resulting 
from an accident at any time. The cost 
of our protection is very low, compared 
to the cost to you of the accident which 

may occur sooner or later. One accident 
will no doubt cost more than insurance 
for a lifetime. Think of what a big 


advise you to carry, 


claim would mean to you at this mo- 
ment! It might mean the loss of your 
home or your business. Don’t you be- 
lieve that the cost of this policy would be 
cheap if sen a thing were to occur at 
this minute? As you do not know when 
something might occur, is it not wise to 
spend a few dollars now and have you 
and yours protected for the future? 
When you want a certain thing, Mr. H—, 
its cost is secondary. When you need a 
certain thing its cost is less than second- 
ary. The absolute guarantee that your 
savings, home, business, and future are 
protected, is well worth the small cost to 
you now.” 


Judgment Proof 

To the man who thinks he is judgment 
proof, the Travelers suggests the follow- 
ing argument to present to the prospect : 

“Mr. Blank, if your car seriously in- 
jured a person, you would not be an au- 
tomobile vampire such as you read about 
in the newspapers. You wouldn’t drive 
on and leave a man, woman or child ly- 
ing in the street. You would do all in 
your power to see that they were prop- 
erly cared for and then if it were your 
fault in whole or in part, you would 
want to make amends financially. This 
insurance would make it possible for you 
to do just this. 

“Furthermore, you realize that even 
though you are not worth $10,000 or $20,- 


000, a court can render a judgment 
against you tor such amounts or more, 
and that a judgment stands as a lien 


against any property which you may ac- 
cumulate in the future. In other words, 
an unsatisfied or unpaid judgment on file 
means that you can never accumulate 
wealth within the jurisdiction of that 
court until the judgment has been satis- 
fied. An unpaid judgment against you 
would be a mortgage on your future.” 


The Wealthy Man 

To the wealthy man who can stand 
claim: 

When a man tells you that he can 
stand any claims that may be made 
against him, ask him if he couldn’t afford 
also to build a new house if his burned 
down. He no doubt could, but he car- 
ries fire insurance. The man who says 
he does not need automobile liability in- 
surance because he is wealthy, takes a 
position that he doesn’t need any form of 
insurance. Such an attitude does not 
square up with his actions nor with gen- 
eral business practices of today. Every 
good business man hires other people to 
take chances for him—life insurance com- 
panies to take the chance of premature 
death; accident companies to take the 
chance of financial loss py accident, ete. 

Kor such a man use your clippings and 
your facts about big verdicts. 

Again, bring out the fact that automo- 
bile liability insurance protects every- 
thing a man possesses and assures to him 
and his family a continuance of the joys 
of wealth and prosperity. 


Residence Burglary Approaches 

The following is an approach for resi- 
dence burglary insurance: 

Just a word here as to the manner of 
your approach. Always remember that a 
tactful, well-mannered approach _ will 
break down a prospect’s guard and hold 
his attention during the first three min- 
utes of an interview. Let courtesy and 
cheerfulness be your passports to reach 
your prospect, or to put it another way, 
cultivate the smile that won’t come off. 
It pays! 

Once you have your prospect’s atten- 
tion, explain to him in a businesslike way 
the reason for your call. It may be done 
as follows: 


“Mr. Blank, it occurred to me _ this 
morning that if you returned home some 
evening from the theatre with Mrs. Blank 
and found that your home had been ran- 
sacked by burglars, causing you a con- 
siderable loss, you would feel that | had 
not rendered you the service which an in- 
surance adviser should. You would think 
| should have insisted on your having 
Burglary Insurance. 

“As you know, losses. by 
pear to be on the increase. 
are more daring. Dishonest servants will 
steal. Professional crooks pretending to 
be servants are numerous. Watchmen 
are outwitted, Dogs are chloroformed. 
Burglar alarms fail. 

“Don’t get the notion that your home 
is too small to be noticed by burglars. It 
is not always the large home that con- 
tains articles of value. Consider your 
wearing apparel—what would it cost you 
to replace your suits and overcoats—not 
to mention your wife’s clothes? How 
would you like to lose your woolen blan- 
kets, underwear, shoes and numerous 
other articles of value. It is not always 
jewelry, watches, and precious stones that 
interest a burglar. What he wants is to 
get his hands on articles that are easily 
converted into cash, without 
too much attention to himself. 
ticles, Mr. Blank, are 
as well as the large 


“ur 


burglary ap- 
Sneak thieves 


attracting 
Such ar- 
found in the small 
homes. 

The new burglar, Mr. Blank, does not 
always work in the night. He, or even 
she, may be working for you now as a 
servant. Our policy gives you protection 
against loss by servants. It also protects 
you against loss when you are absent. 
Still, the majority of burglary losses oc- 
cur in occupied homes, where the occu- 
pants have been absent for only a few 
hours enjoying themselves at the theatre 
or on a motor trip. 


Burglary Sale 

Following is another 
burglary insurance 

In selling Burglary Insurance of 
kind it may be well to introduce a little 
vernacular of the “yegg.” Refer to nitro- 
glycerine as “soup”; call a burglary a 
“job”; mention the tool which burglars 
usually have for opening a fire-proof safe 
which is commonly called a 
call the burglar a 
words are 
man and 
fective. 

Such tactics are especially advisable 
when a man is overconfident of his safe. 
Take out your pocket-knife, run the blade 
into the crack around the door, 
that into such a small crevice 
rine can be squirted with a medicine 
dropper. Point to the rug, if there is 
one on the floor and say: “With that very 
rug they'll deaden the sound of an ex- 
plosion. And, by the way, a Travelers 
burglary policy will pay for the damage 
to the rug.” 

In talking Mercantile Safe Insurance to 
the manufacturer point out to him that 
burglaries may cost him nothing — this 
year or they may cost him all that he has 
in his safe and the value of the safe be- 
sides. Point out also that he may have 
several burglaries during one year. Point 
out that burglars very often return to 
their old victims, knowing that many peo 
ple believe that neither burglars nor light 
ning ever strike twice in the 
and so take no precaution 
lary after they have once been robbed. 
Point out to the manufacturer that, in 
stead of having a burglary possibly cost- 
ing him a large amount, he can, by tak- 
ing insurance, make the cost a small, 
fixed charge for the year. Whether he is 
burglarized or not, the cost will be the 


point in selling 


any 


“ ” 
can opener 

“ ” Pas 
yegg,” ete. These 
very suggestive to the average 
make the sales talk more ef- 


explain 
nitroglyce- 


same place 
against burg 


premium on the 
charge the cost 
stolen money, 
property. 

Plate Glass Approach 

A good approach, plate glass insurance 
approach, one that has been used 
successfully, but is objected to by 
agents because it introduces the 
of insurance immediately, follows: 

“Nir. , you have three of your walls, 
and they are brick walls at that, fully 
covered by fire insurance. How about 
the fourth wall? Is it insured against 
the accidents, much more common and 
much more destructive than fire, which 
might occur? | mean your wall of glass 
—your pet windows. Have you in- 
surance that pays for breakage by every 
cause other than fire? 

“For about dollars you can 
insurance on that plate glass wall, 
the policy | offer is more 
ance contract. It is a service contract. 
It agrees not only to meet the loss but 
give you rapid service on getting new 
plates in.” 

The agent who hesitates about using 
this plan because it introduces 
diately the subject of insurance 
wrong conception of his 
has an idea that insurance 


policy. If he 
may be 
securities, 


retains this 
very heavy in 
and damaged 


very 
some 


sfibject 


have 
and 
than an insur- 


imme- 
has a 
business. He 


men are not 
welcome merely because they are insur- 
ance men. That is not so. The insur- 


ance man who is not welcome is avoided 
because of his own outstanding objection 
able traits, and he would be 
as a salesman of anything. 
Boiler and Engine 

This is a_ boiler 
argument: 

“Do not think that the only cost of an 
engine break or a boiler explosion is the 
damage done to the equipment and build- 
ings and the fatalities and injuries 
caused. Remember that a shut-down of 
the factory, pending replacement or re- 
pairs, is very costly. There is only one 
way to avoid shut-downs and their hich 
cost to you—that is to avoid the 
dents that cause shut-downs. Travelers 
inspections are the best protection 
against such losses. Travelers boiler and 
engine service is worth much in 
ways.” 


unwelcome 


and engine closing 


accel 


many 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Here’s a manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’ public liability and property insur- 
ance way of interesting 


When secking 
we suggest the following: 

“Mr. Blank, the service which our In- 
spection, Division can give you for the 
asking is well worth the cost of the in- 
surance. While we do not claim to 
know as much about building as you do, 
our men ha®e given considerable thoucht 
and attention to safety features in build 
ing operations, having a wealth of ex- 
perience in the prevention of accidents 
far beyond the average contractor, In 
connection with excavation work we can 
rive you some valuable information about 
pti sm In wrecking operations we can 
help you on the construction of chutes. 
In connection with building operations 


to interest a contractor 


we can help you on the erection of 
struct sheds; protection for elevators. 
and material hoists, scaffolding, and 


many other points. You watch your own 
men all the time to see that they do not 
do things that will cause accidents. Trav 
clers inspectors will help you watch 
them. They are dealing with you, how 
ever, not with the men. When you have 
a foreman who is a very “ood man ex- 
cept for general carelessness, it is \ 
often handv to say, ‘No. we can’t det" -¢, 
that way, the insurance company insists 
that we do it so and so.’” 
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Plate Glass Selling Opportunities 


By CARROLL TUBMAN, Maryland Casualty 


A great many people live comfortably 
in the world without the use of coffee 
and tea and a much larger number ap- 
pear to 


enjoy life when deprived of 


stronger stimulants, so by the same token 


a merchant could get along without 
plate glass insurance. But he takes a 
chance. 

He takes the chance that one of the 


windstorms — will 
looking like a 


did after a bombardment 


many havoc-raising 
leave his store front 
French village 
and the restoration of which will cause 
an appendicitis operation on his pocket- 


book. Which may be 


well as disturbing. 


inopportune as 


Windstorms are by no means the only 
cause of damage; in fact, it is one of 
fifty-seven varieties of ways by which 
plate glass may become a heap of pow- 
dered crystal. With all our great inven- 
tions no one has created an _ infallible 
window-washer nor a sales person guar- 
teed not to drop merchandise on, in and 
against showcases. And how about the 
stone-throwing boys and the stone-cast- 
ing street vehicle? 

With a plate glass policy in force the 
merchant can rest easy. Not only will 
he be saved unexpected expense, but he 
can get service from trained organiza- 


tions. In fact, the service feature of 
plate glass insurance is frequently more 
of moment than the financial side. A 


glass policy is also insurance against 
worry. 
Every Man to His Own Business 


“What 


service does a company perform that a 


We hear the question at times, 
merchant. cannot do himself?” 

If the assured wishes to take just so 
much time from his affairs to attend to 
all the dgtails of a glass replacement he 
will be able to have the glass put in, but 
it is a fair statement that as the jeweler 
knows gems and the haberdasher knows 
shirts, and both know their line a great 
deal better than anyone else, just so 
much more does a specially trained corps 
of adjusters know how to get glass re- 
placed more promptly than the average 
man. The merchant should consider 
very thoroughly whether he will not in 
the long run make more money by tend- 
ing to his own specialty than he would 
by using up all his valuable time in tak- 
ing care of the details of replacement 
work. If he can make more money by 
doing replacement work than he can as 
a jeweler he ought to give 
shop. 


up his jewelry 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the fact that a person has no guaran- 
tee that he will have only one break- 
age a year (the policy term). He may 
have three breakages in three days and 
a number of months to wait expecting 
otheis. If the future were an open book 


there would be no insurance business of 
any character. 
Easy to Get if Sold Right 
The Dbill-boards scream that one in 
Well, 


in every four 


every five persons has pyorrhea. 
just remember that one 
policyholders has a plate glass loss! 

No form of insurance is more easily 
located than plate glass. Every mer- 
chant worth while tries to make his win- 
dow display the most prominent in 
town and the more attention it attracts 
the more it lends itself to insurance so- 
licitation, For all the world like a beau- 
tiful woman powdering her nose on the 
public street. 

The devastating cyclones of recent oc- 
currence in Florida constitute an unsur- 
passed opportunity to show that here 
and now there may be enormous losses 
to face. No place in the world can boast 
that it never had and never will have a 
windstorm large or small. One of the 
greater assets the salesman has is to find 
common ground for conversation imme- 
diately. It is rare that the daily news- 
paper has no item about a storm, an ex- 
plosion, a runaway auto or a policeman 
shooting wildly at a fugitive. Each of 
such happenings can be made the entree 
to a conversation that can be skilfully 
led to the assumption that this man’s 
store-front will be the next victim. 





The fact that some merchant in the 
neighborhood has just disclosed to the 
public an unusual or costly window-dis- 
play can be the means of making your 
prospect’s mind turn towards plate glass. 
As the crimson cherry lends glory to the 
amber cocktail so will your deft intro- 
duction of insurance into the conversa- 
tion prove the pungent point that pro- 
duces the premium. 

With the great growth of the auto- 
mobile business come increasing inquiries 
about coverage for 
doors. 


windshields and 
A policy form was devised for 
this need and an Auto Plate Glass Pol- 
icy covers the fixed plate glass in both 
open and closed cars. That means 
19,000,000 possibilities for writing a glass 
policy. Most new car owners can easily 
be persuaded that, in addition to the 
bumpers and the mortgage, they ought 
to have a plate glass policy on their 
machine because it covers every source 
of damage except from fire. 

Many a loving husband sees to it that 
the furniture in his wife’s boudoir is 
carefully covered with glistening plate 
glass tops. Why not a plate glass pol- 
icy to replace them when the perfume 
bottle overturns or there is some other 
damage? If you cannot enter that sa- 
cred precinct yourself you have a chance 
to send a representative in the form of 
a Plate Glass policy. And be paid for 
the service! 








Brief Points For The Prospect 


R. S. Paviour & Son, an enterprising 


insurance agency of Rochester, N. Y., 
has compiled the following brief defini- 
tions of thirty-one varieties of insurance 
coverage, and has given them wide pub- 
licity in Rochester 


FIRE—covers insured property against 
all direct loss and damage by fire, in- 
cluding lightning. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY—indemnifies 
on a daily or weekly basis for loss of 
profits and overhead expenses during 
the period of interruption following 
fire. It covers the loss of the use and 
occupancy of the insured property. 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE—covers | in- 
sured property against all direct loss 
and damage by accidental leakage of 
automatic sprinkler system. 


RENTS—covers the loss of rental value 


of buildings rendered untenantable by 
fire. 


PROFITS-—covers the loss on_ profits 
and/or commissions on finished mer- 
chandise destroyed or damaged by fire. 


LEASEHOLD—covers the loss of use by 
a lessee of the premises as a result of 
the destruction of the building by fire. 
It insures the value of the lease, or 
the earning power of the premises as 
real estate. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER— 
covers personal property while outside 
the permanent residence of the in- 
sured against direct loss or damage by 
fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood, 
theft, robbery, pilferage and larceny. 

WINDSTOR M—covers insured property 
against direct loss and damage by 
windstorm, cyclone and tornado. 

EXPLOSION—covers insured property 


against all direct loss and damage by 
explosion (excluding explosion origi- 


nating within steam boilers, pipes, fly- 
wheels, engines and machinery con- 
nected therewith and operated there- 
by). 

EARTHQUAKE—covers insured prop- 
erty against direct loss or damage by 
earthquake and/or volcanic eruption. 

kAIN—covers losses of income or fixed 
charges and expenses when rainfall 
causes abandonment, postponement or 
curtailment of receipts of sporting 
events, fairs, excursions, merchandise 
sales, etc. 


PARCEL POST—insures the safe arrival 
of packages shipped by parcel post, 
registered mail and unregistered mail. 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY—indemni- 
fies the insured against loss, by, reason 
of his legal liability, from claims for 
damages on account of injuries or 
death suffered by one or more persons 
as a result of the ownership, mainte- 
nance or use of the insured automobile. 


AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
—indemnifies the insured against loss, 
by reason of his legal liability, for in- 
jury to or destruction of property 
other than that of the insured. 


AUTOMOBILE COLLISION DAMAGE 
—covers against actual loss and dam- 
age to the insured’s automobile as a 
result of accidental collision. 


AUTOMOBILE FIRE AND THEFT~— 
covers the actual cash value of insured 
automobile and its equipment against 
direct loss by fire, lightning and the 
perils of transportation, and against 
loss by theft, robbery and _ pilferage. 
(Tornado, cyclone, windstorm, hail, 


earthquake, explosion and water dam- 
age coverage may be added for 10 cents 
per $100 of insurance.) 

PUBLIC LIABILITY—protects the in- 
sured against loss from the liability 





imposed by law upon him for damages 
on account of injuries or death suf- 
fered by any person or persons not in 
his employ. Various forms of this pro- 
tection include residence, elevator, the- 
atre, owners’, contractors’, manufac- 
turers’, teams’ and product public lia- 
bility insurance. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—in 
sures the liability of the employer by 
compensating his employes or their 
dependents for injuries or death in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation act. 


PLATE GLASS—provides for replace- 
ment of broken glass in windows, 
doors, mirrors, show cases, etc. 


PHYSICIANS’ AND DENTISTS’ LIA- 
BILIT Y—indemnifies insured or assist- 
ants against loss from legal liability for 
bodily injuries or death as a result of 
malpractice, error or mistake, and de- 
fends suits, carrying cases to court of 
last appeal and settling no claim with- 
out insured’s consent. 


HOSPITAL LIABILITY — indemnifies 
insured against liability for damages on 
account of injuries or death resulting 
from malpractice or mistake made by 
any employe in the administration of 
medical, surgical or hospital treatment. 


SPORTS’ LIABILITY—indemnifies the 
insured against loss from claims for 
damages on account of bodily injuries 
or death suffered or alleged to have 
been suffered by persons as the result 
of an accident by reason of the in- 
sured’s participation in golf, tennis, 
baseball, football, hockey, cricket, polo 
and similar games. 


ESIDENTIAL BURGLARY, LAR- 
CENY AND THEFT—covers loss of 
personal property in dwellings and 
apartment houses by felonious abstrac- 
tion by any person, including domestic 
servants and employes of the insured, 
and also damage to property and prem- 
ises by any such burglary, larceny or 
theft. 

COMMERCIAL ROBBERY — covers 
loss of payroll money, other money, 
securities and merchandise by robbery 
from a custodian of the insured inside 
or outside the defined premises, ac- 
cording to the specific terms of the 
policy. 


MERCANTILE SAFE—covers loss of 
money, securities or merchandise by 
burglary from a locked safe or vault 
including damage to safe, vault, fur- 
niture, fixtures and other property in 
the insured’s premises. (There must 
be visible marks of actual force and 
violence upon safe or vault as a basis 
for a claim.) 


MERCANTILE OPEN STOCK—covers 
direct loss of merchandise and equip- 
ment by burglary from insured’s store 
and damage caused by such burglary, 
when premises are not open for busi- 
ness. (There must be visible marks 
of actual force and violence as a ba- 
sis for a claim.) 


ALL-COVER JEWELRY AND FUR— 
covers the loss of or damage to spe- 
cific pieces of jewelry and furs against 
all risks anywhere during transporta- 
tion or otherwise. 


c~ 


BOILER—covers boiler explosion dam- 
age to the property of the insured and 
to the property of others, indemnifies 
against claims for injury and loss of 
life by persons not employed by the 
insured and provides for periodic boiler 
inspection. 


ENGINE BREAKAGE AND ELEC- 
TRICAL MACHINERY—covers loss 
of or damage to engines, wheels, steam 
turbines, electrical units and other ma- 
chines by accident. 


INLAND MARINE OR TRANSPOR- 
TATION—insures merchandise in 
transit by land such as by railroad, 
motor truck, etc. 


WATER DAMAGE—protects insured 
against losses arising from damage to 
building and contents through the ac- 
cidental leakage or discharge of water 
or steam from various named sources. 
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Gimber’s Success With Safe 
Deposit Box Insurance 


Wilson J. Gimber, the 22-year-old 
manager of the National Surety’s burg- 
lary department in New Jersey, has made 
such a success of his job that his ex- 
ploits were brought to the attention of 
the big Eastern regional convention of 
the National Surety and New York In- 
demnity last spring. Those present, 1n- 
cluding a good many of the big producers 
of the companies, were definitely im- 
pressed with the fact that a line, such 
as safe deposit box insurance, could be 
sold profitably if sufficient attention was 
given to it. This is the line which Gim- 
ber specialized on in 1925. 

Gimber joined the company six years 
avo when he was sixteen years old as 
an office boy in its Maiden Lane, New 
York, office. But he didn’t remain very 
long as an office boy. It was no time 
before he was transferred to the un- 
derwriting department and when he left 


the company to join Johnson & Higgins 


in a similar capacity he was next in 
rank to the chief underwriter. Alter 
staying with Johnson & Higgins for 


about seventeen months, the National 
Surety again sought his services, this 
time as manager of its burglary depart- 
ment in New Jersey. 

Lowered Loss Ratio to 8% 


Then things started to hum. Gimber, 
when he took over the department in 
1925, found that the loss ratio was 53% 


He told a representative of The Red 
X00k the other day that the loss ratio 
this year would be about 8%. Last 


year the total burglary premiums of the 
New Jersey office were $73,000, a_ sub 
stantial portion of which was contributed 
by Gimber. This year he expects to 
easily top the $100,000 mark. 

What is behind this youngster’s suc- 
cess in building up his company’s bur- 
glary business so substantially in New 


Jersey? For one thing he is a glutton 
for work. Every minute of his day is 
crowded with activity. He gets out of 


the office at 9:30 a. m. and has a pro- 
gram mapped out to visit agents in half 
a dozen Jersey towns. All day long he 
is visiting with producers, working with 
them on their sales and incidentally do- 
ine some selling himself. Back at the 
office late in the afternoon, it is not rare 
for him to work up until eight and nine 
at night finishing up the detail work 
which has accumulated in his department 
during the day. He hasn’t had a vaca- 
tion in four years. 
How He Sells Safe Deposit Box 


Insurance 


One of his pet hobbies has been safe 
deposit box insurance which a_ good 
many burglary agents won't sell because 
they apparently see no market for it. 
But Gimber decided last year that it 
could be sold and backed up his belief 
by converting nearly forty banks into 
customers. He admitted to the Red 
Book that he ran up against some pret 
ty cold prospects but he overcame their 
objections by frankly putting his propo- 
sition up to them. It took him four 
months to land one prominent bank in 
Newark and its officials are now. such 
loyal boosters of safe deposit box insur- 
ance that they even advertise in their 
financial statement booklet that they are 
so protected. 

In his opinion a bank, properly ap- 
proached, will welcome the opportunity 
to take out this protection in the inter- 
ests of their box holders. He avoids 
antagonism, however, by saying that it 
is really up to them to take out this 
coverage for their own peace of mind. 
In the course of his travels he has found 
that a great many banks have never been 
properly insured. They’re either over-in- 
sured or under-insured. 


A Winning Sales Approach 


So he approaches them by a sales talk 
such as the following: “You don’t know 


what you have in your deposit boxes so 
why not take out insurance for about 
$500,000, a blanket policy, which will give 


you about $50,000 protection on each 
box? If some of your clients feel that 
they desire more 


protection than this 
10% liability affords, they may feel per- 
fectly at liberty to take it out person- 
ally with us.” 

He then will say: “What finer ad- 
vertisement can you have than to be able 
to sav to your clients: ‘We have taken 


out insurance on your safety deposit 
box, protecting its contents without 
charge to you.’ In Gimber’s opinion it 


means increased business responsibility 
and greater reputation for the bank. 
Gets Descriptions of Bank Vaults 
Among other things, he tries to get 
a description of every bank vault in the 
town he is visiting. He also shows the 
bank officials how advantageous it is to 


get a rating on their vaults from the 
National Surety. This gives him an 
opening wedge to their  expirations. 


Realizing that banks usually regard the 
description of their vaults as a secret, 
Gimber treats such information with 
delicacy and assures his customer that 
it will be kept in strict confidence by 
him. When a banker tells him that he 
sees no necessity for carrying safe de- 
posit, box insurance because of their 
equipment to protect against pilferage, 
Gimber will refer to numerous instances 
of where banks have been broken into 
by thieves and ransacked. 

Gimber made it plain to The Red 
Book that he was in the burelarv busi- 
ness for wood. He is now handling all 
lines Tn this class of insurance and is 


enthusiastic over the thrill of aecom- 
plishment that his daily work affords. 
He knows of no other business from 


which he can derive the same amount of 
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Fire Insurance Loss Queries 








QO. What are the rights of the insured 
under the simple form of loss payable 
clause? 

A. The payee is subject to the condi- 
tions of the policy exactly the same as 
the insured and their respective claims 
stand or fall together. The loss payable 
clause differs from the mortgagee clause 
in that under the former the payee has 
no rights which the insured does not 
possess, whereas in the latter the payee 
is not responsible for any acts of the in- 
sured. The standard mortgagee clause 
is a separate contract between the mort- 
gagee and the company. It should never 
be attached to policies covering personal 
property. 

QO. When is a short form proof of loss 
used in fire insurance? 

A. Normally speaking, a short form 
proof will be acceptable when the loss ot 
an individual company is less than $100. 
For illustration: A loss of $1,000 divided 
between fifteen policies of equal amounts 
would permit the use of short form 
proofs. The policy, however, stipulates 
that a sworn statement must be submitted 
embodying certain definite information, 
which is the information asked for in the 
long form, and this may be required in 
any claim. 


O. When a policy runs to several par- 
ties as executors of a will, or to various 
trustees representing one interest, what 
signatures are required on the proof of 
loss? 


A. Normally, the signature of any one 








excitement and pleasure in meeting all 
classes of people. He contrasts his job 
to that of a doctor. “You won't be a 
success unless you satisfy  people’s 
needs,” he said, “by giving them the 
right and adequate amount of insurance.” 
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of the executors or trustees for all will 
be acceptable. 

Q. In a policy to be issued to John 
Doe and/or Richard Roe are separate or 
joint interests insured? 


A. The claim may be presented by any 
one of three—that is to say by either 
Doe or Roe, or by both. In making a 
payment of loss the 


company will, of 
course, require a release from all parties. 

Q. Where the words and/or occur in 
connection with the assured what sound 
value is to be used for co-insurance pur- 
poses? 

A. The total value day of fire of the 
entire property against which the insur- 
ance runs for all parties, 

_Q. What losses are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Losses and Id- 
justments of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters ? 

A. Territory—Greater New York 

County, New 


City, and Hudson Jer- 


sey, east of the Hackensack River. 
Mire-—All claims within the Metropoli- 
tan District whenever than three 


(Continued on page 50) 


more 


James J. Hoey Story 


(Continued from page 35) 
insurance that presents in each individual 
case unique and interesting problems 
which must be carefully studied so as to 
set insurance that will give the maximum 
of protection at the minimum of cost. 
Profits, Sprinkler Leakage and 


i er many 
other classes of insurance also 


; b require 
expert knowledge in the preparation of 
forms, 


Wide Coverage 

Another important factor that attracts 
the insurance broker to the local agency 
is that in most agencies, during recent 
years, all classes of insurance is written : 
lire, Casualty, Marine, Life, 
and Health, Boiler, Surety 
In many of ; 
Metropolitan 


Accident 
sonds, ete. 
the larger agencies in the 
| oli district practically every 
kind of insurance authorized by law is 
written. Highly trained experts are in 
charge of each department, all generally 
being located on one floor in the same 
office. The insurance broker has an in- 
timate contact with these department 
heads, and, therefore, finds it convenient 
and easy to place all his business in the 
one office. A highly efficient engineer- 
ing department is maintained and_ this 
service 1s readily availed of by brokers 
to study schedules and suggest improve- 
ments to minimize the fire hazard and 
secure reduction in rates. 

In the preparation of plans for new 
buildings architects invariably consult 
the insurance broker regarding cost of 
insurance. Here again the engineering 
staff of the local agency is called on for 
information and advice so that the low- 
est “possible insurance rate may be se- 
cured for the new building and contents 
and the fire hazard minimized. 

In the final analysis Service to the in- 
surance broker is Service to the assured 
and to the community in general. The 
local agent is a most important and es- 
sential factor in the business and civic 
life of every city, village and hamlet in 
the country. The fire insurance business 
of the country has reached gigantic pro- 
portions, largely through the medium of 
the local agency system. The agent is 
the liaison officer between the insuring 
public, the insurance broker and_ the 
company and renders real conscientious 
and efficient benefit to the entire com- 
munity. 

FORGERY LOSSES 
persons the enor- 
losses annually from embezzle- 
and forgeries. In fact, these 
losses are increasing at an alarming rate. 
The amount of losses caused annually 
by forgery, alteration and forged en- 
dorsements, according to the American 
Bankers’ Association, is more than 


$100,000,000. 


Few 
mous 
ments 


comprehend 
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Why Auto Verdicts Are High 


The large verdicts which have been 
iwarded in automobile cases, particular- 
ly in death and injury claims within the 
past year are causing concern to the 
insurance companics who have in many 
cases paid the verdict. Before the war 
verdicts were much lower. During the 
war and thereafter verdicts scemed to 
have taken a decided jump. 

While some 
speak for 


executives declined to 
publication it was intimated 
that many of the business men of the 
community shirked their jury duty. They 
are too busy to serve and seck through 
political influence or friendship of some 
lawyer to be excused. The juries that 
sit in damage cases are frequently not 
sympathetic with business institutions, 
but want to give the plaintiff “the sky 
for a limit.” 

\nother factor that seems to. have in- 
fluence on the jury is the fact that con- 
siderable 
press. Ambulance chasers who make a 


publicity is given in the daily 


specialty of all accident cases on the 
hizhway, collect these clippings, show 
them to the victims and say: “See what 
‘the other fellow got.” With less pub- 
licity on the matter and the climination 
of the “ambulante chaser” verdicts might 
be lower. At least it would have a ten- 
dency to give the insurance company an 
even break. But that is a millennium. 
Know There Is “a Rich Company” Back 
of the Policy 

Another reason advanced was the fact 
that nearly every jury knows that auto- 
moblists carry liability insurance and the 
general feeling that all insurance com- 
panics have “lots of money” seems to 
vive the jury the idea that they must 
pay, although in many cases the verdict 
is excessive. 

In the opinion of others large verdicts 
are rendered because automobilists have 
little regard for the pedestrian, leading 
juries to believe that large awards is one 
way of preventing further or cutting 
down accidents. 

Short opinions on. this subject have 
been written for The Red Book and 
they are given below: 


E. C. Ryan 
General Superintendent of Claims 
London Guarantee & Accident 


In searching for the reason for. the 
increase in verdicts in automobile cases 
in the city of New York, there is prob- 
ably one primary cause with a number 
of contributing ones. The primary 
cause is I believe, quoting the language 
of the Illinois Appellate Court in the 
case of Kavale vs. Morton Salt Com- 
pany in which they say: “We cannot be 
unmindful of the fact that the money 
value of life and health is appreciating 
and the purchase power of money de- 
preciating during recent years.” In this 
case the court affirmed a verdict of 
$31,000.00, where the injuries consisted 
ofa compound fracture of both bones of 
the left forearm and a compound frac- 
ture of both bones of the left leg. The 
injured was disabled for a period of 18 
months after the accident. He was 45 
years of age and earning $05 per week at 
the time he was injured. 


Injury Propaganda 


_A contributing cause of the large ver- 
dicts in the Metropolitan district is the 


propaganda with respect to negligence 
cases, One hardly realizes how far- 
reached this propaganda 1s nor the great 
number Of individuals why are engaged 
i spreading it. ‘Lhere are hundreds ot 
personal injury runners in New xLOrk 
Uily,*who are continually advertising and 
laiking about the size ol tne verdicts 
vviamed by the offices with which they 
are connected, Lhey carry with tnem 
photogiapns of checks and newspaper 
clppmgs to convince their listeners, 
Many a Jury man sits in a jury box 
aitcr having veen cducated as to the size 
oO1 the veiuict by those connected with 
the law ollices representing Claimants. 
Wor duces this propaganda end there. ‘the 
newspapers ivariably carry the report 
ol large verdicts. It may be that a 
claimant has lost a lamb and received a 
verdict jor am excessive amount. Ot1 
course, the article is read by iuture jury- 
men and has a bearmg on his state of 
imind when called as a yuror, Irequent- 
ly the injuries are munimized in the 
newspapers and the public gets the 
wrong idea as to what the verdict was 
granted for. For over a year, the Eve- 
ning ‘Lelegraim, one of our New York 
newspapers, ran an editorial the headline 
ot which was “Our City of Dreadful 
Street” underlining the publication of 
these facts and in fact constituting a 
part of them. ‘There has also been pub- 
lished queries as to how the number of 
accidents can be reduced, ‘he conclu- 
sion is obvious to anyone that so long 
as the area given over to streets, e¢s- 
pecially in the city proper is not in- 
creased and the number of automobiles 
in use is increased, automobile accidents 
must increase and there must be more 
sulfering caused by injuries to pedes- 
trians and others by the use ol auto- 
mobiles, The public, by means of the 
newspapers and magazines has been ed- 
ucated as to this modern peril and has 
come to the realization that the aggre- 
gate of the accidents throughout the 
country is increased. The public shares 
with the writers in the public prints the 
commendable desire to diminish the num- 
ber of such accidents. ‘The jurors are 
a part of the public and when they sit 
in an automobile personal injury acci- 
dent or death case they are imbued with 
this eagerness to cut down the number 
of such accidents and failing to see the 
real cause, just as the writers fail to 
see if they try to do what they think 
is right by giving damages in excessive 
amounts. They hope by means of this 
to discourage automobile drivers from 
being careless. ‘Their spirit is right but 
their method is wrong, because they are 
not striking at the real underlying cause, 
namely, the steady increase of the num- 
ber of automobiles in use on the public 
highways without a corresponding in- 
crease in the area or number of high- 
ways. 
Jury Know of Insurance 

A further contributing cause very 
likely lies in the fact that it is common 
knowledge that all responsible de- 
fendants carry insurance. Formerly it 
was concealed from the jury that the de- 
fendant was insured. There was at best 
a prevalent knowledge among juries that 
the policy limit was $5,000. Almost ev- 
ery jury nowadays knows that there is 
an insurance company involved and that 
it is common practice to have high pol- 
icy limits. One surprising fact in this 
connection is found with automobile 
owners who are called for jury duty. 
Frequently it is’ proven that they have 
no idea of such insurance. Their un- 
derstanding is that if they have an acci- 
dent the insurance company should pay, 
irrespective of whether the insured is 
negligent or not, and that the company 
should not inconvenience the assured by 
requiring Him to come to court. If 
further reason for large verdicts is 
sought it should be remembered that 
negligence business is highly and effi- 
ciently organized in the Metropolitan 
district. Attorneys specializing in such 
claims go to extremes in building up their 


case. They build up the medical as- 
pect of the case with high priced ex- 
perts. 

A further contributing cause for large 
verdicts very likely lies in the fact that 
it has been comparatively easy to obtain 
a preference in any serious case. This 
brings the case on for trial long before 
the actual result of the injury is known 
and as a result the plaintiff appears on 
the witness stand while still disabled and 
before the ultimate result of the injury 
he received can be judged by anyone ex- 
cept by the words of an expert. I un- 
derstand that condition has been partial- 
ly remedied in our Appellate Division in 
the First Department, but in the Sec- 
ond Department which comprises half of 
the Metropolitan area, preferences are 
still easy to obtain. 

Automobile verdicts.in New York City 
are greater than they are in any other 
part of the United States. I believe that 
next would come St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Minneapolis, but the ten- 
dency toward higher verdicts are in- 
creasing nearly everywhere. 


Otto Kaufmann 
Claim Department Maryland Casualty 


Due to a growing feeling of the or- 
dinary individual that an injured party is 
entitled to a recovery for his or her in- 
jury this feeling is so strong that it out- 
weighs the consideration of the facts 
surrounding the case and the injury re- 
ceived. Another reason is the fact that 
the country is in a most progressive con- 
dition and money is plentiful. Publicity 
has considerable influence on the minds 
of the jury and has a tendency to satis- 
fy the plaintiff. 


M. O. Garner 
New York Indemnity 


The low prevailing power of the dollar 
at the present time as compared before 
the war has resulted in the development 
of the idea that money is easy. The 
same number of dollars during the war 
falls short for compensation at the pres- 
ent time. Another reason generally 
speaking for high verdict is that the 
automobile owner does not discharge his 
duties as an individual but thinks the 
insurance company should do it. Last 
but not least is the resentment, con- 
scious or unconscious, in the metropoli- 
tan district of New York against the 
careless use of the highways by motor- 
ists, a total disregard of the pede strian. 
Most jurors regard themselves as in “the 
pedestrian class,” and are antipathetic to 
motorists. 


Frederick Knowles 


Manager New York Claim Department, 
Standard Accident 


The dollar is worth only one-half of 
what it was worth ten years ago. Un- 
warranted sympathy and socialistic ten- 
dencies and the disregard on the part 
of many defendants to obtain witnesses 
at the scene of the accident, who might 
be able to state facts that might thwart 
the plaintiff’s case, throw a heavy bur- 
den on the insurance companies. In 
some cases the liability seems to be so 
glaring that there is a tendency to award 
extraordinary damages, not warranted by 
the injury. 


Frank J. O'Neill 
Vice-President Royal Indemnity 


Verdicts were high during the war and 
have been kept high ever since. The 
valuation of the dollar has declined. Peo- 
ple made money easily during the war 
and they cannot forget that fact. An- 
other reason is the publicity that is given 


to all large verdicts. The press does 
not publish the reverse side of the ques- 
tion as there is no news in it. Now and 
then an excessive verdict is rendered, 
but verdicts since the war have not been 
“high” in my opinion, if the verdicts 
during the war are taken as a basis. 


William Hiller 


Superintendent Claim Department 
Metropolitan Casualty 


Nearly all jurors now know that a 
large percentage of automobiles in this 
city are insured and in the event of a 
verdict the insurance companies pay and 
not the owners of cars. Another rea- 
su is that the plaintiff's attorney in 

iccting a jury makes it ‘a point to se- 
lect a juror that does not own a car, 
and last but not least fs probably be- 
cause the public feels that insurance 
rates are high and large verdicts are 
one way in which to express resentment. 


H. R. Graham 


Assistant Manager Claim Department, 
General Accident 


Due to the progressive condition of the 
country, the cheapness of money in the 
eyes of some people and the general 
publicity given by the press to large 
verdicts we are confronted by the pres- 
ent situation. Ambulance chasers keep 
a record of all these cases and when an 
accident occurs, the first thing they do is 
to show the victim what another person 
obtained for an automobile injury, which 
puts an exaggerated idea in their heads 
as to the amount of damages they should 
reccive. 


The Plate Glass 
Clause In The 
Tornado Policy 


One of the conditions of the tornado 
or windstorm policy is the plate glass 
clause which limits under certain condi- 
tions the amount of insurance which ap- 


plies to the glass. Of the total amount 
of insurance on the building, the amount 
which would apply to the glass is the 
proportion which the value of all of the 
glass bears to the total value of the 
building. 

Every agent should be familiar with 
this, as it is a good sales reason for 
recommending windstorm insurance to 
full value of the property. When the 
owner insures . property to full value, 
then all of the glass in that property is 
likewise covered for its full value. When 
the policy is written without coinsur- 
ance, which is permissible in some sec- 
tions, or when written on the 50, 60, 70, 
75, 80 or 90% coinsurance basis, the glass 
damage from windstorm is limited ‘ 
the value that such glass bears to ie 
total value of the building” as applied 
to the amount of insurance carried. 

This should be used as a means to help 
sell windstorm insurance on the 100% 
coinsurance basis or else fully explained 
to the assured when taken on a lower 
coinsurance basis, so that he will under- 
stand this protection in case of a plate 
glass loss—The Aetna-Izer. 








RELENTLESS SWEEPS THE 
HEAVY TOLL 


Deaths from automobile accidents in 
78 of the principal cities of the United 
States totaled 4,162 in the first 36 wecks 
of 1926. This is an average, the Com- 
merce Department reports, of more than 
16 deaths a day and is equivalent to an 
annual death rate of 18.9 for every 100,- 
000 persons. 

Of the 33 largest cities, Kansas City, 
Kan., with an estimated population of 
117,000, had the lowest mortality rate, 
with one fatality for the 36 weeks or a 
death rate of 1.2; while Indianapolis had 
the highest, 59 fatalities or a death rate 
of 23.3. 
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Selling Car Insurance by Cold Canvas 


Percy Ward, one of the consistent pro- 
Newark branch of the 


believes in 


ducers of the 
Travelers, working when 
others are playing. In other words, he 
writes a good part of his business on 
Saturday afternoons and holidays. This 
is the time when you can find men at 
home, he says, especially in the summer 
time. So he usually goes out to some 
suburb of Jersey on Saturday afternoon 
and makes a cold canvass among the 
working classes. Many of these people, 
tradesmen and industrial workers, have 
automobiles and they are the people he 
desires to reach, 

Mr. Ward does not solicit insurance 
from those who are well-to-do, believing 
that they invariably have their own in- 
surance agent. Of course, he occasion- 
ally sells a life policy to a friend or to 
some person to whom he has been in- 
troduced, for he has sold all kinds of 


He has 


doctors and 


insurance to all kinds of people. 
solicited bankers, lawyers, 
business men in general. But for the 
most part his work is confined to the 
selling of automobile insurance. 
Six Sales in One Afternoon 

RKeeently he sold six policies on one 
of his Saturday afternoon trips, and he 
often sells two or three policies before 
Ward told a 
representative of The Red Book the 


the day is finished. Mr. 


other day how he sells: 
“On Saturday afternoons,” said Mr. 
Ward, “you 


working classes at home. 


can almost always find the 
They usually 
are to be found working around their 
car or doing some repair work around 
the premises; most of these people have 
cars. You will find steam-fitters, plumb- 

s, plasterers, and small contractors liv- 
ing in certain communities and these are 
the types of persons | solicit. They are 
thrifty, 


to man fashion; there is no deceit, as a 


honest and meet you in a man 


rule, in these men so that it is a pleas- 
ure to talk with them. Most of them 
have no friends in the insurance busi- 
ness, so that you do not have the un- 
easy feeling that you are trying to get 
another’s business. I go out Saturday 
afternoons to these home districts and 
look over the community, picking out at 

glance the homes where there is room 
enough to back a car in. 

“If [ see a man working around | 
walk up to him, introduce myself and en- 
vage him in conversation. He is prob- 
ably willing to talk, inasmuch as he has 
been working hard all week, and looks 
upon the Saturday holiday as a leisure 
period. Sometimes his wife happens to 
be working in the garden looking after 
her flowers, and she is very apt to know 
what it is that we are discussing. Occa- 
sionally, a man who is unusually stub- 
born will refer me to his wife to see 
what she thinks about the matter. Per- 
haps there is a doubt in his mind as to 
whether or not he can afford to carry 
insurance on his car, and he wants to 
know how she feels about it. 


Speed a Big Factor 

“T lose no time in presenting my story, 
for I believe that speed is a big factor 
in the successful selling of insurance. I 
give him point after point in rapid-fire 
succession for | must see many others 
and have no time to waste. I try hard 
to impress him with the fact that he 
owes it to himself and family to insure 
his car; that in the event of an accident 
in which others are injured he would 
perhaps have a judgment on his hands 


which might necessitate his going into 
his savings account. Recently | sold six 
policies working in this way on a Sat- 
urday: afternoon,’ 

Mr. Ward went on to tell how he sold 
a policy to an Italian stranger one Sat- 
urday afternoon on a cold canvass. 

“Along about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon,” he said, “I ran into an old Ital- 
ian who was standing in front of his 
junk shop. Walking up to him in leis- 
urely fashion, I began talking to him and 
soon found out that he had an automo- 
bile. In a very short time I had in- 
sured his car; | tried to sell him some 
personal accident insurance that after- 
noon but without success. However, | 
went back to see him again within a few 
days and succeeded in selling him a life 
insurance policy.” 


Favors Cold Canvass 


Mr. Ward believes in making a cold 
canvass for the most part. Occasionally, 
during the week, he goes out to such 
towns as Hillside and Passaic, N. J., and 
visits the industrial workers. He says 
he almost always reaches there about 
noon so as to get the men when they 
are at lunch. In this way he is able to 
reach a group of men inasmuch as they 
are seated at table together and overhear 
the conversation. What he really does 
is to give a fifteen minute talk to a small 
group of workers, although he is sup- 
posedly addressing his remarks to one 
person. Now and then three or four 
men out of a group will hand him their 
automobile license cards; and he says it 
is usually an easy matter to insure them 
after that. 

Mr. Ward has been with the Travel- 
ers for twenty years and has been con- 
nected with the Newark branch during 
all of that time. He began by selling 
life and accident insurance, but in re- 
cent years he has concentrated upon 
casualty insurance. At the time he 
joined the Travelers, it was a general 


agency. Recently Mr. Ward made the 
Automobile Producers Club. 

There are four clubs connected with 
the casualty department of the Travelers. 
They are the Automobile Producers 
Club, the Automobile Leaders Club, the 
Surglary Producers Club and thé Bur- 
glary Leaders Club. An agent qualifies 
for membership in the Automobile Pro- 
ducers when, during the year, he pays 
for $2,000 of automobile premiums; that 
is the minimum figure. He becomes a 
member of the Automobile Leaders Club 
when he pays for $5,000 of auto pre- 
miums. Mr. Ward hopes soon to make 
the Leaders Club. 


Hobby Is Flowers 


Mr. Ward, like Arnold Bennett, is of 
the opinion that every person should 
have a hobby of some sort. His hobby 
is flowers, which he cultivates in abun- 
dance at his home in Nutley, N. J. He 
has a large garden in which there are 
roses, and he has raised some beautiful 
specimens by what he calls the slipping 
process, or a slipping of the buds. He 
also raises chrysanthemums. He is in- 
terested in music and sings in the choir 
of the church in his home town, of which 
he is a member. For several years he 
sang in the choir of a church in East 
Orange, where he had his home. He 
has always been interested in social and 
charitable work, and has given a good 
deal of his leisure time to work of this 
character. He stays late at the office as 
a rule and seldom reaches home be fore 
seven or eight o’clock in the evening. 

He is a hard worker and, not infre- 
quently, he sells some person a_ policy 
on the street within a short space of 
time. He knows the bankers’ district 
of Newark thoroughly, and sells life in- 
surance there. The week before last he 
sold a $10,000 life policy to a man whom 
he had never seen before. 

Mr. Ward is married and has a large 
family. 


Fur Insurance 


In discussing fur insurance the Boston 
and Old Colony tell agents that the cov- 
erage is very broad. It insures personal 
furs, coats, neck-pieces, muffs, and other 
kinds of personal furs, against loss or 
damage by fire, theft, hold-up, robbery, 
cyclone, tornado, windstorm, the hazards 
of transportation on land or sea, and all 
other perils except the risks of war, il- 
licit trade and loss or damage arising 
from moth, wear and tear, or gradual de- 
terioration, 

Due to the broad coverage, great care 
must be taken in the selection of risks. 
Policies can be issued only to individ- 
uals that you can personally recommend. 

“We are careful about writing this fn- 
surance for college students. As a rule 
they are unusually careless about their 
personal belongings. It is not unusual 
for a student who has a ‘heavy date’ 
to borrow, say, a dress shirt from Bill, 
a clean vest from Harry, and perhaps 
Jack’s raccoon coat. This doesn’t mean 
that we won't issue policies to students. 
We don’t like to solicit their business, 
but we will insure a student if you know 
that he is a pretty careful sort of per- 
son,” are some comments made by these 
companies. 

Covers At Home, On Street, In Storage 

The policy covers while the furs are in 
the home, on the street, in storage—in 
fact, wherever they may be throughout 
the world. The great majority of furs 


are stored during the summer months, 
and the storage companies charge a tidy 
sum for what they call “additional cover- 
age.” They base their charge of the 
valuation which is declared to them. 
You can point out to your prospects that 
if they insure their furs with you, not 
only will they have protection while they 
are wearing the furs, but that they will 
be able to declare a minimum value to 
the storage concern, accept the minimum 
valuation and save the money that they 
would have to pay if they were not in- 
sured for “additional coverage.” 

urs are not written for the amount 
the assured thinks they are worth. We 
usually issue policies for approximately 
80% of the appraised value, if the furs 
are more than a year old. An appraisal 
of furs in their present condition, or a 
copy of the bill of sale, if they are new, 
must be attached to the application. 


Policy Is Valued 


The reason that policies are not issued 
for full value is because the policy is a 
valued one. If the assured sustains a 
total loss by the perils insured against 
after the policy has been in force, say, 
ten or eleven months, he or she can col- 
lect the amount specified in the contract 
even though the furs have deteriorated 
considerably. Another reason is that it 
is a good idea to leave the assureds un- 
protected for a small amount in order to 
make them more careful. 

There are two rates and two minimum 
premiums. Policies issued for $333 or 
less take a 3% rate and a minimum pre- 
mium of $6, and for policies for $334 or 
more the rate is 2% and the minimum 


premium is $10, The agent’s commission 
is 15%. 

“It is not our chief aim to build up 
a large volume of this business. It is 
really a service line. We are writing 
it more as an added convenience to our 
agents than as a money-making proposi- 
tion. However, if your risks are care- 
fully selected the business will prove to 
be mutually profitable. 

“To help you sell Fur Insurance the 
advertising department has brought out 
a very attractive and unusual folder 
called ‘Judith’s Highwayman.’ It is writ- 
ten from a woman’s viewpoint (you 
know, the majority of furs are owrfed by 
women) and it will pay you to mail a 
copy of it to the wife of every client on 
your books and also the wives of your 
good prospects.” 





Rent Insurance 
(Continued from Page 28) 


I can increase the household furniture 
policy and secure some other line that 
will make the effort well worth while. 
At any rate, | have offered essential pro- 
tection to my clients which is certainly 
my first duty as an agent. 

My other plan calls tor a careful check 
in my own office where fire insurance re- 
newals are being made out. If the owner 
does not carry Rent or Rental Value In- 
surance, | send out a letter telling him 
the slight additional expense involved 
and the essential protection afforded by 
the policy. 

In some cases where the premium is 
very small on a dwelling and | know the 
client well, | simply include the Rental 
Value policy and note on the bill the new 
item, again enclosing a letter or folder 
explaining the policy. | have only had 
one such policy returned in the last two 
years. * 


Agents Must Understand the Coverage 

Kent or Rental Value Insurance sell- 
ing requires an accurate and detailed un- 
derstanding of the policy conditions. The 
material supplied by many of the Com- 
panies will give this information in a 
brief but complete form. 

Once understanding exactly what the 
policy sets out to protect, the opportu- 
nity for selling the line will occur to 
every Agent many times. 

There is always a better chance of 
selling any .particular line such as Rent 
or Rental Value Insurance by devoting 
a certain period of time to it and give 
every available moment of that time to 
selling the one line. The momentum 
gained by such a campaign, the selling 
talk improved by constant practice and 
the definite impression made on the pub- 
lic will all help to make the campaign 
successful. 

A spasmodic effort made as one gets 
time from a busy day devoted to other 
things cannot develop all the possibilities 
of the line nor will there be any oppor- 
tunity of tracing the exact value in pre- 
miums of the time devoted to selling the 
line. 

Once started by a campaign such as the 
agent has described above, the habit of 
selling the line will bring about a con- 
stant source of income to the office. 

In this article is a cut of a striking, 
but logical letter, sent out by Gile & 
Brackett, a successful agency at Han- 
over, N. H. 

The wording of the letter urged the 
prospect to secure insurance protection. 
The return postal card, which was en- 
closed, made it easy for him to ask for 
more information. 

A request for additional information, 
invariably meant a sale. 

The campaign paid for itself. 





Three-year fire insurance which _ is 
sold on many classes for two and one- 
half times the annual rate makes « ma- 
terial saving to the insured. This method 
nmiakes it possible to secure insurance, 


which, on an annual basis would cost 
$100 per year for about $86.17 per year, 
taking into consideration interest at 5% 
ccmpounded semi-annually on the in- 
sured’s additional initial outlay for the 
longer term cover, says Paviour. 
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Railroad Siding Coverage In 
Connection With Liability 


By E. H. BABBAGE, Vice-President, New York Indemnity 


No doubt many agents know that rail- 
road companies generally require manu- 
facturing plants and others to sign a so- 
called “Hold i i a 


railroad company installs a switch on the 


Harmless Agreement 
premises of another party, applying both 
to accidents arising out of the construc- 
tion and installation work and out of the 
existence and maintenance after the work 
is completed. 

These agreements vary to some extent. 
The most of them are similar in that they 
obligate the property 
the liability of the 
ing out of the 


owner to assume 
railroad company aris- 
construction and mainte- 
nance of a switch by reason of bodily 
injuries suffered by 
menutacturer or 


employees of the 
others, regardless of 
whether the injuries are caused through 
the negligence of the manufacturer or 
the railroad company. 

The New York Indemnity policies, as 
well as other companies’ liability policies, 
so far as the writer has any knowledge, 
specifically excludes liability assumed by 
the assured. 

The question we have in mind is how 
many of our representatives inquire of 
their customers whether or not they have 
entered into any such agreement with 
any railroad company. We feel that in 
many cases this point is entirely over- 
looked, and yet we know for a fact that 


these agreements are very general. 

If we carry Public Liability on a risk, 
we are prepared to give coverage for 
this assumed liability, excluding, of 


course, injuries to passengers on railroad 
trains, up to the limit of the concurrent 


Public Liability policy, upon submission 
of the agreement to us for examination. 
The premium for this coverage varies ac- 
cording to the obligation assumed. 

We as well can extend our Public Lia- 
bility policy to apply to the Property 
Damage feature, excluding, of course, 
damage by fire and damage to the prop- 
erty of the railroad company. So far 


as the damage by fire is concerned, this 
can generally be taken care of by sug- 
gesting to the assured that he have his 


fire insurance company waive their right 
of subrogation against the railroad com- 
pany. We do not have a special policy 
for the coverage outlined above, but han- 
dle the matter by the attachment of a 
special endorsement to the concurrent 
Public Liability policy. 

We feel that by following the sugges- 
tion which we have offered here, that 
agents will be one step ahead of many 
of their competitors who are overlook- 
ing this most important matter. We have 
personal knowledge to the effect that 
some of our representatives have been 
able to secure large lines of insurance 
simply by making an inquiry as To 
whether or not a prospective customer’s 
insurance needs have been taken care of 
as respects the assumed obligation de- 
scribed in this article. 


WHEN SUIT IS NECESSARY 


The fur insurance contract carries a 
subrogation clause that permits the com- 
pany at its option to bring suit in the 
name of the assured (at the company’s 
expense) and the assured agrees, of 
course, to render reasonable assistance 
in the prosecution of any suit for the re- 
covery of damages. 


PROTECTION OF RECORDS 

Writing on the necessity of business 
men protecting their records so that they 
will be available for adjusters and also 
calling records “carelessly guarded credit 
assets,” H. P. Preston says in “Credit 
Monthly” 

American business spends millions to 
collect, prepare and handle its records 
and then often treats them as “scraps 
of paper” in the matter of protection 
against fire hazards. 

When a business house experiences a 
fire and many of its records are de- 
stroyed the importance of protection is 
brought home to the organization in 


question. Outsiders benefit but little 
from such experiences because, ordina- 
rily, every effort is made by the inter- 


ested party to conceal his record loss. 
No one likes to admit carelessness or to 
expose a weakness. 

But the importance of records to mod- 
ern business is proven—if only tacitly— 
in a less spectacular way, namely the ex- 
pense to which we go to gather, classify, 
and preserve (that is, keep—not protect) 
our business data. Clerical workers in- 
crease from 172,600 in 1880 to 2,950,000 
in 1920. In 1880 clerks represented 1.8% 
of all wage earning industries. In 1920 
they represented 10.2% (agriculture ex- 
cluded in both instances). The expense 
of keeping records has increased propor- 
tionately. Yet these records, important 
as they are, secured at a huge cost, are 
often left carelessly exposed to the 
whim of the best ally of all waste—fire! 

But there is, fortunately, a well de- 
fined movement towards the scientific 
protection of business records. That 
credit executives are vitally interested in 
such a trend is obvious, for what profits 
a business to have the fire insurance if 
it loses its records wherewith to collect ? 

There is no index of character 
as the voice—Tancred. 


so sure 


Think wrongfully, if you please; but in 
all cases think for yourself.—I essing. 


CONTRACT OF SALE 

An agent asks the Independence this 
question : 

“How should a policy be written cov- 
ering the interests of a vendor and ven- 
dee under a contract of sale?” 

The company replies : 

“It should be written in favor of the 
vendor and vendee with loss, if any, pay- 
able as_ their respective interests may 
appear; or it may be issued to the ven- 
dee with loss, if any, payable to the 
vendor, their respective interests being 
described in the policy. If it is desired 
to protect the interest of the vendor 
only, it is proper to do so by issuing 
the policy in his name with an endorse- 
ment that the property is being sold 
under contract. If it is desired to pro- 
tect the interest of the vendee only, the 
policy may be issued in his name as 
though he held the legal title and it 
should bear an endorsement to the ef- 
fect that he holds the property under 
contract.” 


WET WASH LAUNDRIES 

Casualty companies writing general 
liability policies for wet wash laundries 
will be interested in knowing that a new 
hazard in this class of risks has been 
developed by the verdict of the Circuit 
Court of Jersey City last week awarding 
$1,000 damages to Helen Daly and $150 
to her father in their action against the 
Liberty Wet Wash Laundry of Hobo- 
ken. The plaintiff claimed that a pair 
of bloomers returned from the Liberty 
Laundry after being washed contained 
so much caustic soda and other alkaline 
substances that when she wore them the 
chemicals so seriously burned her as to 
cause disfigurement, says U. S. F. & G 

During the trial the city chemist of 
Jersey City testified that an analysis of 
pieces cut from the garment tested as 


high as 5% of caustic soda, lye or other 


alkalis in the total weight of the piece 
submitted. The case was tried before 
Judge Henry FE. Ackerson and a jury, 


the plaintiffs asking for $11,000. 
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The Damage Suit “Teaser” In Golf 


By WALLACE L. CLAPP 


It was Henry Cragin Walker, the writ- 

1 business subjects, who told the 

about old General Stokes and 
\MeGregor and the warm friend 

which the ame of golf helped to 

» between them. Stokes was about 


ind McGregor one-half as old. In 


f this difference in ages, the two 
| be seen any Saturday afternoon 
| for the country club happy as 


barefooted youngsters with rods, 

and a box of worms. 

ry minute of their afternoon would 
packed full of laughter and friendli 

and when the last putt was holed 


the home green both would grin, 
while the loser would say, “You're a 
wonder, old boy—shake!” These two 


cronies believed wholeheartedly in golf 
and regarded it as a form of recreation 
ind not a_ religious obse rvance or a 
scheme to help ruin one’s disposition. 


It’s a shame to cast a cloud over this 
delightful picture of two good friends 
enjoying an afternoon's pleasure, but 
suppose General Stokes should accident- 
ally hit McGregor with a golf ball. What 

uld MeGregor do? Wf he were not 


» friendly there is a possibility of a big 
damage suit. And if he hit the caddy 
or some one else there would surely be 
court action. Even guests of golf clubs 
on links have been known to sue. 

Suits Loom Large 

Now that suit would loom very large 
without the protection of a golfers’ lia- 
bility policy. It would not be so serious 
if there were such protection. And that 
is one reason why these policies are 
growing more popular. 

There is no doubt that insurance 
agents can sell golfers’ liability insur- 
ance with little or no trouble and not 

much time consumed in making the 
ie as the argument for buying is easy 
to advance. 

Just to give a specific example of what 
can be done, the chairman of the house 
and grounds committee of the South Or- 
ange Field Club, South Orange, N. J., 
who sells insurance, told me the other 
day that he had sold as many as fifty 
policies without even half trying. 

Easy to Sell 

Ile laughed when I asked him what 

kind of a sales talk he presented to the 
spect. “You don’t have to do any 

selling,” he said. “It is the easiest thing 
in the world to casually mention the 
fact that you carry golfers’ liability in- 
surance yourself. Your companions, if 
they don’t carry this coverage, will prick 
up their ears and get interested. When 
you tell them that no more than $6 a 
year in any company will give them 
pre tection up to $5,000 for loss of their 
own life or for total blindness; $2,000 
for loss of one eye; and $5,000 protec- 
tion in case they should injure any one 
else—with a $10,000 limit for any one 
accident involving more than one person 

this information just makes them sit 
up and take notice. 

“Besides this,” continued my friend, 
make my golfing friends. still happier 
when IT give them a $100 limit for ‘any 
damage to their equipment or clothing. 
By word of mouth the reasonable cost 
of this little policy travels and pretty 
soon the fellows are coming up to me 
in the locker room and club house and 
asking that I give them similar cover- 
That's how I’ve been able to in- 
sure as many as fifty golfers in a sur- 
prisinely short time.” 


Companies Are Active 

It is easy to note by visiting company 
offices that they have realized the pos- 
sibilities of this type of insurance. The 
Independence Indemnity, for example, is- 
sued a policy a short time ago to cover 
olf only. The reason for this was that 
in the past when the company wanted 
fo issue just a golf policy to a client 
it had to endorse its sports’ policy, elim- 


's related in a Hartford Accident & In- 


olf leafict. 


inating all other features of it but golf. 
In its new golfers’ policy the Inde- 
pendence feels that it will save the agent 
a lot of bother and help him sell many 
more purely golf policies. 

Incidentally, they hail this new policy 
as a “best seller.” The premium for it 
is only $3.30 a year and $7.70 for three 
years, providing protection up to $10,000 
with reference to any one accident or 
up to $5,000 for injuries to any individ- 
ual. Besides, all suits brought against 
the assured are defended, all other ex- 
penses incurred with the Independence’s 
written consent are paid for, all taxed 
costs and indemnities for the interests 
accruing upon any judgment are taken 
care of, and all necessary expenditures 
for medical relief are assumed by the 
company. What more could a_ golfer 
ask for at a premium of only $3.30 
year? 

$35,000 For One Round of Golf 

In the Aetna Life’s office I picked up 
a sports liability circular with the attrac- 
tive heading, “Would you want to pay 
$35,000 for just one round of golf? Even 
$25,000 would be a pretty steep price to 
pay for eightcen holes, wouldn’t it?” 
And the copy read: “Yet not long ago 
two golfers who accidentally injured 
others were sued for those’ exact 
amounts. One, because he had the mis- 
fortune to blind a caddy; the other, be- 
cause he struck a fellow player on the 
head. Neither anticipated trouble any 
more than you do, but they had to pay 
—and you may, too!” 

That puts it squarely up to the golfer, 
doesn’t it? He is really all set to take 
out the insurance in the majority of 
cases when he is approached by the 
agent. The trouble is that some agents 
neglect to push golfers’ liability, feeling 
that it isn’t worth the trouble, Tf it 
comes in along with general” liability 
lines, all well and good. 

The Experience of an Insurance Man 

And sometimes, insurance men them- 
selves who are golfers neglect to take 
out a policy. One underwriter in New 
York almost got himself into hot water 
last summer by reason of his wife’s wild 
shot which landed her ball plumb in the 
center of a new Chrysler body. The oc- 
cupants of the car jumped out to survey 
the damage ent found the unmistakable 
imprint of the golf ball in the door of 
the car. When the insurance man and 
his wife arrived on the scene of action 
they encountered two very angry men. 

The wife sympathetically said: “Oh, 
I’m so glad that no damage was done.” 
(Meaning no one injured.) “What do 
you mean, no damage?’” shouted the 
owner of the car, completely forgetting 
his dignity in the excitement of the mo- 
ment. He and his friend then jumped 
in the car and rode away, after taking 
the name and address of the insurance 
man. But for reason or other suit for 
property damage was never brought and 
my friend got away scot-free. As 
told him afterwards, he may not come 
out so nicely the next time and he had 
better practice what he preaches by tak- 
ing out the needed protection himself. 


Franklin Webster’s $35,000 Suit 


Even insurance editors are liable to 
rin up against this hazard. Some years 
ago, Franklin Webster, editor of our 
neighborly contemporary, the “Insurance 
Press,” was sued for $35,000 by a caddy 
who claimed that Mr. Webster had hit 
the ball from a spot fifty yards from 
the putting green and put out his right 
eve. When asked about this case, Mr. 
Webster said: 

“A few years ago hundreds of news- 
papers of the United States carried, 
with startling ep te front page sto- 
ries about a golfer who had been sued 
by a caddie for $85,000. The headlines 
vi aried, course. Here is a typical one 

Caddie Loses An Eye; Asks $85,000 in 
Suit! The excessive damages claimed 


had real news value, for one million or 
more American citizens play golf. 

“T have been asked to say something 
about this case, being qualified to do so 
because I am the unfortunate golfer who 
was alleged to have done $85,000 damage 
to the boy’s eye. 

First Reports Exaggerated by $50,000 

“It is proper to say, with regard to 
the ‘$85,000’ part of the story (as Mark 
Twain remarked when he read a report 
of his own death), ‘the report was slight- 
ly exaggerated.” The amount sued for 
was $35,000, $50,000 less than the head- 
lines insisted upon, but still quite large 
enough to disconcert any golfer-defend- 
ant (John D. Rockefeller and other mul- 
ti-millionaires excepted) unless, as in 
my case, he had a golf insurance policy. 

“T was certainly in luck to have such a 
policy. It relieved me of the bother and 
expense of retaining attorneys and the 
countless other vexations of defending a 
lawsuit. The coverage of the policy was 
limited to $5,000, but that seemed to be 
enough when the probabilities of any 
reasonable award to the plaintiff was 
considered. Tt was enough as the award 
was well within the policy limits, being 
only $1,650. 

“T am told that the publicity given to 
the suit against me resulted in an im- 
mediate demand for golf policies. In- 
deed, I know a few dozen golfers who 
lost no time in taking out policies. Tt is 
certainly a wise precaution to carry golf 
insurance. Accidents happén anywhere 
and everywhere, on golf courses as well 
as other spots. A golf+policy is a safe- 
guard against money loss to the golfer, 


if he is so unlucky as to hurt some- 
body. It is a protection to himself and 
his family if somebody hurts him. 

“T cannot say that I have wholly en- 
joyed the golfing fame that has come to 
me as the result of this damage suit. 
I admit, however, that in no other way 
could my golf game have attracted wide- 
spread attention.” 

A Case Settled for $30 

Another interesting case involved an 
assured who was playing at the Old City 
Road Country Club in Philadelphia. He 
drove a ball which struck a caddy while 
the latter was in the rough looking for 
a lost ball of another party. The caddy 
was about 150 yards from the tee when 
the ball hit him in the back of the head, 
knocking him down and rendering him 
unconscious. In reporting the case the 
assured said that he watched the ball in 
its flight and saw it strike the boy. After 
the ball was played and it was noticed 
that it was traveling in the direction of 
the rough the assured called “fore.” The 
piece of rough here was very narrow, 
being only about fifteen feet wide he- 
tween two fairways. An interesting r 
point is involved in this case in that the 
hole was a dogleg hole and the assured 
had intentionally played a sliced shot so 
as to land at the second leg of the fair- 
way. He claims that if the ball had not 
struck the boy it would have been a per- 
fect shot. There is a nice point of liabil- 
ity involved in the circumstances of this 
case. The boy was taken to the Abing- 
ton Hospital. This case was settled by 
the company on payment of $30 for med- 
ical attendance. This assured certainly 
got away easily! 








$5 ACCIDENT POLICIES 

Rollie W. Watson, Hartford agent at 
Tillamook, Oregon (population 8,800), 
writes the company that he has sold 
nearly 100 $5 accident policies in the 
last sixty days and he expects to have 
at least 1,000 of these policies in force 
by the first of January, 1927. He started 
his big drive on this line by using a 
large advertisement in his local paper 
in which he published the application 
for this contract in large enough size for 
a person to fill in and mail to him. Most 
of these policies did not come in solely 
as a result of the advertisement but be- 
cause,of Mr. Watson’s energetic follow- 
up work. 


Fire Loss Queries 


(Continued from page 45) 
members of the board are interested are 
committee losses. 

Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, Riot and 
Civil Commotion—All claims — under 
sprinkler leakage, explosion, riot and civil 
commotion policies where two or more of- 
fices are interested are committee losses. 

Warchouses.—All claims under fire, ex- 
plosion, civil commotion or riot nolicies 
in buildings occupied as warehouses, 
docks, piers or elevators are committee 
losses. 

Furs.—All claims for fur dyers and 
dressers, manufacturing furriers and 
dealers in furs and raw skins and manu- 
facturers of and dealers in garments 
manufactured wholly or in part of fur 
or skins, without reference to the num- 
ber of offices interested, are committee 
losses whether the cause of damage he 
fire, sprinkler leakage, water damage, or 
riot and civil commotion. 

Contractors—All_ claims under both 
specific and floating insurance policies 
covering contractors of men’s, women’s 
and children’s apparel and of owners of 
materials in the hands of such contrac- 
tors, irrespective of the number of offices 
or companies interested, are committee 
losses. 

Suspicious.—All_ claims on fire or 
sprinkler leakage policies, whenever such 


claims are of a suspicious nature and he 
lieved to be fraudulent either as to origin, 
or amount claimed, are committee losses 

For the purpose of determining whether 
a loss be under the jurisdiction of the 
committee or not all companics, whether 
one or more, represented by a_ single 
board member office are classed as one 
company. The determining factor is the 
office to whom reports of losses are made. 
Normally speaking, in the territory of 
Greater New York City, outside of the 
Metropolitan District, and in’ Hudson 
County, N. J., each company is a_ unit 
for determining the number of member 
companies interested, and accordingly 
where more than three companies are in 
terested in a fire loss, even though all 
four be represented by one policy writing 
agent, the loss would be under commit 
tee jurisdiction. 


R. W. Smiley | Story 


(Continued from page 41) 

folder could be used as an enclosure. 
Many agents—perhaps most agents—do 
not have the time, the training or the 
inclination to formulate an effective sales 
letter. If, however, a suggested sales 
letter or series of sales letters is put 
before them, this obstacle is removed. 
Just as soon as a definite, practical plan 
is presented to a local agent, a big step 
forward has been taken to induce profit- 

able advertising activity on his part. 

Tn addition, then, to the two state 
ments made by the Insurance Ac Ivertis- 
ing Conference—(1) “There is no busi 
ness which has more to advertise,” (2) 
“There is no business which can gain 
more by advertising,” it is my belief that 
the following third assertion might be 
made with equal truth: There is no busi- 
ness which can gain more by educating 
the local users of advertising as to how 
it can be made steadily and increasingly 
profitable to them. 





The most amiable peonle are those who 
wound least the self-love of others.— 
Bruyere. 





Silence, when nothing need be said, is 
the eloquence of discretion —Bovee. 
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Oil Insurance Association 


Companies Which Are Members and Purposes 
And.Objects of the Organization 


The Oil Insurance Association, which 
has headquarters in Chicago, and the 
manager of which is H. M. Carmichael, 
has more than one hundred 
The assistant managers are 
Comegys and W. C. Sweetman. 

The functions of the organization are 
similar to those of all other service or- 
ganizations inspecting special classes of 
business such as sprinklered, cotton, grain, 
etc. The local agents for the 


members. 


c.. N. 


various 
member companies write the. policies cov- 
ering oil properties and all business is 
handled in accordance with the various 
state laws where the Association oper- 
ates, the Chicago office being used for 
supervising the inspection work and plac- 
ing reinsurance between members. 

The object of the Association, where 
not contrary to law, is to encourage the 
installation of practical fire protective de- 
vices and supervise adequate maintenance ; 
furnish property owners and agents ad- 
vice of competent engineers on construc- 
tion and installation; to provide agents 
with ample facilities to care for large or 
small lines, in companies legally admitted 
to transact business in the states where 
properties are located; to provide compe- 
tent inspectors, who will point out to 
agents and property owners fire hazards, 
which are detrimental to operating prop- 
erties; to provide for property owners 
protection against losses and to provide 
among members a reinsurance of excess 
lines undertaken. 


The Method of Operation 
Following is the method of operation: 
In submitting risks to the Association 
for any Member Company, agents in all 
cases should furnish us with a broker of 
record letter reading as follows, using 
assured’s letter-head : 

"We Hereby 2ppoitits.cciscceccciesccosec 


our agent of record, to act as our repre- 
sentative on all questions of rate and 
forms on our property situated 


desired covered in this letter.) 

This letter is not to affect commissions 
due former agents or brokers from any 
member of the Association on any exist- 
ing insurance, and until this order is can- 
celled in writing you are instructed not 
to communicate the above information to 
any one else.” 


On receipt of the above letter, or 
agent’s assurance that such letter will be 
provided promptly for Association files, 
on approval of the request by the Asso- 
ciation on behalf of the Member Com- 
pany, binders will be issued through the 
Association in a Member Company as 
may be requested by the agent, subject 
to inspection, at legal rate in effect at 
time insurance is ordered on the classes 
enumerated below (subject to Standard 

olicy printed conditions) ; or if a proper 
gal Average or Specific Rate is in ef- 
fect at time the order is received and ap- 
proved the Association will provide a pol- 
Icy contract of any Member Company 
designated and represented by the agent. 

All policies are provided from offices 
of the Association and forwarded to 
agent ordering the business, to be coun- 
tersigned by the agent and delivered to 
assured. Agents must not under any cir- 
cumstances bind an Association Company 
on any oil property risk that is to be han- 
dled through the Association as the re- 
msurance for members would not be pro- 
vided for if line was bound by agent con- 
trolling the business. Policy contracts is- 
sued through Oil Insurance Association 
and countersigned by the agent must nol 


be endorsed or changed without securing 
the consent of Association representatives. 


Commissions and Classes 


The commissions to be allowed on pre- 
miums written through the Association 
are the usual scale for class paid by the 
company to its agents, provided the risk 
offered by the agent is located within the 
State in which he resides. If the prop- 
erties submitted are located outside the 
State where agent is a resident, then the 
usual brokerage commission of the com- 
pany on the class prevails. 

This Association is in a position to ac- 
cept liability for its several members, to 
cover the following classes: 

Fire Property—Damage on Oil Re- 
fineries, Casinghead and Absorption 


‘Gasoline Plants, also Oil and Gas Pump 


Stations. 

Explosion on all the above classes. 

Tornado and Windstorm on all the 
above classes, excluding Oil Well Der- 
ricks and Drilling Machines. 

lf state and special agents will com- 
municate with Chicago or our nearest 
branch office, when lines are being offered 
on the various classes, our representative 
will communicate immediately with the 
parties interested and offer service; fur- 
ther, if state and special agents person- 
ally will solicit, and follow up, the re- 
newal of present lines and policies writ- 
ten by their companies, and suggest that 
local agent continue same in their com- 
pany through the Association, or notify 
Association promptly of any reason why 
local agent is unable to renew the busi- 
ness, we believe the business of the state 
can be held and carried by admitted com- 
panies. 

The representatives of the Association 
solicit the co-operation of the field men, 
agents and others and welcome construc- 
tive criticism for improvement of our 
service to assured. 

Premiums on business written through 
the Association are charged to the ac- 
count of the agent for whom such busi- 
ness is written and remittances must be 
made to-the Association promptly. 


Members of Association 


Aetna, Alliance, Allied Underwriters Agency, 
American Insurance Co., American Alliance, 
American Central, American Eagle, Automobile, 
Ben Franklin Underwriters, Boston, Caledonian, 
California, Camden Fire, Carolina, Central States 
Fire, Citizens, City of New York, Columbia, 
Commerce, Commercial Union Assurance, Com- 
mercial Union Fire, Commonwealth, Concordia, 
Connecticut, Constitution Underwriters, Conti- 
nental, County Fire, Eagle Star & British Dom., 
Fast & West, Federal Union, Fidelity Phenix, 
Fire & Marine Underwriters, Firemens Fund, 
Firemens, Firemens Underwriters, Franklin, 
Girard Fire & Marine, Girard Underwriters, 
Glens Falls, Great American, Hanover, Har- 
monia, Hartford, Home Fire & Marine, Home 
Insurance Co., Hudson, Imperial, Insurance Co. 
of North America, Insurance Co. of State of 
Pennsylvania, Jersey Fire Underwriters, Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, Mechanics, Mechanics 
Underwriters, Mercantile, National Ben Frank- 
lin, National Fire, National Liberty, National Se- 
curity, Newark Fire, New Hampshire, New York 
Underwriters, Niagara Fire, North British & 
Mercantile, Norwich Union, Old Colony, Pala- 
tine, Patriotic, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine, Phoenix of London, Phoenix, Provi- 
dence Washington, Queen, Reliance, Rochester 
Department of Great American, Royal Exchange, 
Royal, Scotch Underwriters, Scottish Union & 
Nat., Security, Sentinel Fire, Springfield Fire & 
Marine, St. Paul Fire & Marine, Star, Sun, Su- 
perior, Svea, Travelers Fire, Union Assurance, 
Union Insurance Society, United Firemen’s, 
Urbaine, Westchester, World Fire & Marine. 





RENT INSURANCE 


Rent insurance on rented property 
should be for the amount of the rental; 
on property occupied by the owner it 
should be for an amount equal to the 
rental value. In the case of a dwelling 
occupied by the owner it should be for 
the rental value of a furnished dwelling 
hecause that is what he will need to hire 
if his house burns down, says the North- 
ern Assurance. 


The greatest pleasure T know is to do 
a good action by_ stealth and have it 
found out by accident—Lamb. 























THE CONTINENTAL 


Is a Multiple Line 


Organization 


The Continental Casualty writes: 


Liability 
Plate Glass 


Steam Boiler 


Burglary Insurance 
Non-Cancellable Accident 


and Health 


Accident and Health 
Fidelity and Surety 


The Continental Assurance writes: 


LIFE INSURANCE 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ossip Of The Brokerage Offices 


By Steve Van Duren 


Here’s a word of cheer to agents and 
brokers who worry a good deal about 
which the big 


the engineering service 


brokeraze houses give. Engineering 


service is not all beer and skittles. It 
has its advantages and it has its disad- 


vantages Everybody in the insurance 


business knows the advantages. 


But | am informed by a leading sales 
man of a great brokerage house of the 
other side of the picture. He tells me 
that recently he decided to solicit the 
account of one of the leading industrial 
firms in the country, the account run- 
ning up to about $100,000 in premiums. 
When the president of the industrial cor- 
poration was approached by the broker 
and asked if he would be receptive to 
having his plant inspected and his insur- 
ance contracts surveyed with an idea of 
revising and revamping his insurance, he 
said that he would be delighted 

The big brokerage concern thereupon 

t busy and put two inspectors at work, 
the policies were carefully studied, and 
as there were many hundreds of them 
the brokerave firm devoted the better 
part of three weeks to this business. 
After the survey was completed a very 
elaborate report was made to the cor- 
poration president in which the insurance 
office proved beyond a doubt that they 
could save the corporation a_ lot of 
money, at the same time improving the 
risk considerably from the standpoint of 
physical hazard. The corporation presi- 
dent was all thanks and advised the 
broker that he would give a definite 
answer shortly. The definite answer was 
as follows: 

“We are under great obligations to 
you for all you have done in the matter 
of protecting our risks,and mapping out 
a plan by which we can get a lower 
premium while at the same time ex- 
tending protection, but regret very much 
to advise you that we have come to the 
conclusion that it would not be advisable 
to disturb the account, for reasons all of 
which we cannot herein state. We have 
been doing our insurance business with 
a certain brokerage firm for the past fif- 
teen years, and, while it is true that 
their advice has not been so good as 
yours has proved, at the same time we 
feel that we should continue our old 
relationship. It is needless to say that 
we are very sorry that we have had 
to arrive at this decision but if you un- 
derstood all the circumstances we feel 
quite sure you would feel that our final 
decision is the correct one.” 

Later, the brokerage firm which had 
done all the engineering and inspection 
work learned that the revision and re- 
vamping suggestions had been turned 
over to the old broker and he had im- 
mediately put them into operation, 

. « + 


A Great Movie Insurance Salesman 

No matter in what division of insur- 
ance a broker is working there are op- 
portunities to land some very large pre- 
mium accounts. I am informed that 
Edgerton Parsons of Marsh & McLen- 
nan is one of the great top-notchers of 
the country as a business-getter in ma- 
rine insurance and that one of the steam- 
ship lines which he handles has a pre- 
mium of several hundred thousands of 
dollars a year. 

x * Ox 


The High Nervous Tension of the 
Big Broker 

The same broker told me that while 
it always gives him a tremendous thrill 
to land one of these big accounts the 
reaction when success is not met is ter- 
rific. 

“You cannot begin to appreciate the 
amount of strain there is in losing out 


after you have been on the keen scent of 

1 big line,” he said. “There is no ten- 
sion in the whole business world that 
compares to it. A few months ago | 
was working on four accounts, any one 
of which was worth from $10,000 to $20,- 
000 a year to me in commissicis. My 
nervous state can be imagined. While 

landed one of the accounts, two others 
which had been virtually promised to 
me went elsewhere. Of course, it was 
‘all in the game,’ but it was certainly a 
strenuous one.” 

* * &* 


The Contacts Which Count 


| have always been interested in 
knowing how brokers who place big ac- 
counts make their contacts. It is all a 
question of acquaintance and ability to 
think big; not to be frightened by large 
amounts. "If a man has a wide acquaint- 
ance with persons of business, banking 
or trust company influence he is very 
lucky if he lands several large accounts 
antl handles them satisfactorily as the 
news of this spreads among men of af- 
fairs who get to know him by reputa- 
tion even if they do not know him per- 
sonally. Thus it is much easier for him 
to pass the gate. 

The average successful man likes to 
deal with successful men. He knows for 
one thing that he is not taking a gam- 
ble with his vast business properties by 
doing so. He is in the habit all day long 
of being advised by experts and natural- 
ly when he thinks of insurance he wants 
expert insurance advice. While he may 
vive a small line to a poor relative he is 
very cautious about handing over a large 
account. 

At the same time there are quite a 
number of men in the New York insur- 
ance brokerage field who do swing large 
accounts because of blood relationship. 
Such men, of course, are very lucky. It 
stands to reason that the insurance bro- 
ker who is on close personal relation- 
ship, even to the extent of dining with 
members of a firm of important contrac- 
tors and builders or with heads of trust 
companies, is in a most fortunate posi- 
tion. Even if he does not get a lot of 
this business he is frequently called in 
for advice and the inside knowledge he 
possesses will help him in many chan- 
nels. 

Frequently, the question is asked, 
“How did So-an-So (formerly an ob- 
secure. broker) get the great account of 
X. & Co.?” The answer here will fre- 
quently be found to be that he is the 
brother of So-and-So’s wife, a cousin, or 
has some other equally binding link. 


a 


Hammond’s Success 

The success of the New York insur- 
ance broker, Ogden H. Hammond, as 
Ambassador to Spain is attested by all 
visitors to Spain. He was formerly with 
Frank & Du Bois, New York insurance 
brokers, and succeeded Col. Alexander 
P. Moore to the diplomatic post at 
Madrid. 


+ ok Ok 
An Insurance Wizard 


It is generally admitted that the most 
successful fire insurance salesman in the 
United States is Don R. McLennan of 
Marsh & McLennan. Some of the busi- 
ness that he has written has been posi- 
tively dazzling. At one time it was said 
that he knew personally about thirty 
railroad company presidents. The rail- 
road business of Marsh & McLennan is 
stupendous. 

Mr. McLennan is a big man in every 
sense of the word. And he is one of 
the finest and most lovable of men. For 
many years he has had at his finger’s 


tips the activities of Marsh & McLennan 
and there has rarely been an important 
deal contemplated that he has not been 
actively ro en 

Aside from his numerous insurance ac- 
tivities, be is one of the most prominent 
men in Chicago. His interest in civic 
affairs is well-known. He is a director 
in a score of important enterprises, in- 
cluding Montgomery Ward & Co., in 
which company he also serves as a me m- 
ber of the executive committee; the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Bank and_ the 
Pullman Co. 

His home is delightfully situated in 
Lake Forest, a suburb of Chicago, where 
he may be found during his leisure time 
surrounded by a happy family of six chil- 
dren. One of his sons is attending school 

When The Red Book asked one of 
Mr. McLennan’s associates in New York 
for an estimate of his ability, the reply 
was: “I have been intimately associated 
with Mr. McLennan for some years. Be- 
yond a doubt he is one of the finest, 
most lovable men I have ever met. His 
activities in the past ten years have been 
nothing short of marvelous.” 

oe 


A Truck Load of Policies 


One reason why brokerage offices are 
so large is because there is so much de- 
tail work in some of the accounts. For 
instance, there is one chain of ; sti ores with 
685 locations. In mazine what this means 
when there is an endorsement or some 
other form necessary to pat on the poli- 
cies. The state insurance departments 
have a wide range of requirements. 

I was told the other day that one of 
the brokerage offices had to deliver poli- 
cies covering one assured and that it 
was necessary to have a truck just to 
transport the policies. 

There are also quite a number of un- 
derwriting complications in risks where 
there is coverage in many locations and 
as to just where fire insurance leaves 
off and inland marine begins is one of 
the great problems of the business. 

* *k x 
Solon Now a General Agent 

Two of the leading surety brokers of 
New York City, whose volume of busi- 
ness has been so large that it has at- 
tracted wide attention in the business, 
are David L. Rosston of the National 
Surety, and Henry J. Solon, a broker, 
formerly with the Fidelity & Deposit in 
New York. Some time ago Harry Solon 
quit street selling in New York and went 
into the agency field at White Plains, 
N. Y., with Samuel D. Robinson, the 
firm being Solon & Robinson, general 
agents. Asked by The Red Book how 
he is getting along in his new venture, 
Mr. Solon said: 

“While I don’t mind telling the world 
that Solon & Robinson, Inc., is a suc- 
cess and that we are pleased with the 
business that we have received up to 
date, we have been organized for too 
short a time to make a report that would 
compare favorably with the success of 
Dillon, Read & Company or even Henry 
Ford. But, we are, after all, not com- 
peting with these firms, simply using 
their methods in getting all the desirable 
business we can and giving more serv- 
ice for the money than anyone else in 
our line around here. 

“T am keeping in very close touch with 
the building and contracting situation in 
the county while Sam is mi iking new 
connections in industrial lines. 

“We haven’t any horse shoes hang- 
ing around this office, but if our health 
holds out, we expect to get more than 
just our share of the bonding and in- 
surance business in THIS HERE 
COUNTY. 

“I would be glad to write you more 
but I have an attack of (inferiority com- 





plex) this morning and I don’t like to 
seem be so blue.” 
Frederick K. Gaston 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest. in- 
surance salesmen in New York is Fred- 
erick KK. Gaston, who has been with the 
Travelers for thirty- two years. He is 
a borough agent in this city. Mr. Gas- 
ton specializes in compe nsation and lia- 
bility lines, is a past master in everything 
having to do with contracting, and 
annual income would not be sneered ; 
by an officer of the Standard Oil fn 

* * 


A Travelers Epigram 
lhe Travelers says selling takes dura- 
bility as well as ability. 
x ok Ok 


A Big Line 
One of the big lines on the street is 
the Corn Products Refining Co. Tt is 


reported the line runs from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000, : 


cy & 
Insuring Objects of Art 


Some of the most interesting lines in 
the United St = are those of jewelers’ 
blocks. Take Cartier, the Fifth Avenue 
jeweler, for instance. Some of his ob- 
jects of art the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art would be glad to have. At the pres- 
ent time he has on exhibition a marvel- 
ous work of Benyvunuto Cellini. 

ee 9 


Contractor’s Contingent 


One of the most Successful agents in 
writing contractors contingent liability 
is W allace M. Reid of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Keid is a brother of the president of the 
Globe Indemnity, and a leading insur- 
ance authority in the Smoky City. 


The Most Dangerous 
Place Is the Home 


_At the meeting of the National Safety 
Council at Detroit, Mich., October 29, Dr. 
ee Dublin, Statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life, directed attention to the 
need for a —— approach to 
the prevention of the 17,000 deaths and 
the several million injuries which arise 
in and about the American home each 
year. He pointed out that for the past 
twenty years a systematic and effective 
movement had been under way for the 
prevention of accidents and injuries in 
our workshops and factories. Here re- 
sults have been definite and gratifying 
for the industrial safety engineer has 
been able to reduce materially the num- 
ber of serious injuries in industry. The 
movement for the protection of life and 
linb on our streets and highw: iys has 
also gotten off to a good start under the 
auspices of the National Safety Council 
and the two conferences on street and 
highway safety which have been held 
under the auspices of Secretary Hoover 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Practically nothing has been done, 
however, to bring under control the 17,- 
000 deaths occurring each year in the 
American home. The largest single 
items in this list are burns, falls and 
poisonings by gas. More than a third of 
these fatal accidents in the home occur 
among children under 15 years of age 
and a little more than a fourth are found 
at the age ranges above 65 years. Adult 
women, as might be expected, bear the 
brunt of these domestic accidents. 

All who know their own minds do not 
know their own hearts.—Rochefoucauld. 





The best way to get a bad law re- 
pealed is to enforce it strictly —Lincoln. 
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FIDELITY & SURETY BOND DIGEST 


Henry S. Pettit and Allen Caruthers, Jr. 


MAKES EASY THE SELLING AND HANDLING 
OF FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


A SMALL POCKET DIGEST OF THE BOND BUSINESS 
IT SUGGESTS WHERE AND HOW TO GET BUSINESS 


IT FULLY EXPLAINS BONDS AND UNDERWRITING RE- 
QUIREMENTS 


THE BOND DIGEST IS MORE THAN A HANDY BOOK TELL- 
ING AGENTS AND BROKERS WHAT THEY NEED TO 
KNOW —IT IS A BUSINESS DEVELOPER 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED ACCOUNTING FOR 
THE WIDE CIRCULATION OF THE DIGEST: 


‘There is in this handy book more of information of the practical 
kind about surety and fidelity bonds, indexed for ready refer- 
ence by agents and brokers, than any other publication.” 


**The authors are practical surety underwriters of long experience.” 
“It will fill a distinctive need in the surety business.” 

“Tiptop. You are to be congratulated on such a sensible book.” 
“It is truly a handy guide.” 


“Of greatest value to field men.” 


“Congratulate you upon the completeness of your book and the 
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good purpose it serves.” sf 
“The business as a whole will benefit.” ri 
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Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining Company Chairman of ag dhe Chatham Phenix Nat'l Bank & Trust Co, 
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$12 500, 000.00 


ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.732,720.96 


NET SURPLUS 


pion 16.541.280.58 “<< 


YOUR 


COMPANY 50.7 74. 00 1. 54 COMPANY 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,041 ,280.58 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$175,146,238.21 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


FIRE RENTS MARINE FLOATERS 

LIGHTNING PROFITS WAR RISK REGISTERED MAIL 

TORNADO COMMISSIONS ~ HULLS MAIL PACKAGE 

WINDSTORM AUTOMOBILE CARGOES TOURIST BAGGAGE 

HAIL MOTORCYCLE INLAND MARINE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

EXPLOSION LEASEHOLD ' INLAND TRANSPORTATION USE AND OCCUPANCY 
RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION EARTHQUAKE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT BOSTON OFFICE 
310 S.Michigan Ave., CHICAGO,ILL. 233 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 105 Water St., and 4 Liberty Square 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
GEO. B. SEDGWICK, Soc’y aimee at ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
RAYMOND WALDRON, Asst. Seo’y JAY G. WIC wn | Altent ARTHUR N. BRUERTON ee 
Manager er Department I. S. WATSON anagers” CHARLES E. TOLMAN § Managers 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wm. H. MoGee & Co., General A¢gents, 11 So, William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. ‘West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 





ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


SURPLUS 











$21,285,738.13 $0,955,309.55 $5,000,000.00 $6,330,428.58 $11,330,428.58 
_ THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE €0., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$5,800,834.29 $3,461,203.02 $1,000,000.00 $1,339,631.27 $2,339,631.27 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,478,484.10 $2,971,049.18 $600,000.00 $907,434.92 $1,507,434.92 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$5,508,164.57 $4,071,227.38 $1,000,000.00 $436,937.19 $1,436,937.19 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,872,321.76 $3,197,308.18 $1,000,000.00 $675,013.58 $1,675,013.58 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








$6,564,842.84 $4,763,794.03 $1,000,000.00 $801,048.81 $1,801,048.81 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE €0., QF CONCORD, N. H. 
$915,931.65 $72,839.60 $300,000.00 $543,092.05 $843,092.05 
TOTAL OF ASSETS TOTAL OF LIABILITIES TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 











$28,492,730.94 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CONCORD, N. H. _ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


$49,426,317.34 $22,498,413.63 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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